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Now ... see, Mummy, what fun we have? 
Aren’t you glad you took my advice and 
bought this easy-to-clean Congoleum Rug? 


“<p URWICK’’— Congoleum Gold Seal 

Rug No. 697, isan adaptation of the 

interesting Candlewick motif. Whether 

you choose this pattern, or one of the 

many others available for all types of 

rooms, be sure there’s a big Gold Seal 

pasted on it. In Congoleum Rugs or 

By-the-Yard, that is your guarantee 

I A-chew! what’s this flying up in my nose?.. This simply won’t do, Mummy, it really won’t. that you’re buying the genuine. Room 
dust, eBf .. and just leuk at my heuds and I can’t put up’ with being washed a dozen size rugs up to 9 x 12 feet, $4.50 to $9.95. 


knees— Gosh, this floor is no place for a self- timesa day just because you can’t keep this ey : 
ocemiietbiee saber ta tiene oS elk Qatar wali Maat Larger sizes equally low-priced. 


CoNGOLEUM 


Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. 


and Congoleum by-the-y 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS GOLD SEAL ccna 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J., IN CANADA: CONGOLEUM CANADA LTD., MONTREAL 3 
“Woodland”’— Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 694 . : . ; . - “Greenbrier’’ — Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 40: 
blends autumn colors in a refreshing leafy pattern. Also manufacturers of the famous easy-to-clean Sealex Linoleums and Szalex Wall- Covering —cool colors in a design with a modern flair 
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FARMS AND HOMES 


Sons of the South 


Written to Accompany Granville Bruce's 
Painting on Our Cover 


Sons of the Old South, with heads that are hoary, 
Going toward the sundown, unfaltering still, 
Leaving your children the gold of your glory, 

All the unsullied estate of your Story, 


Theirs is a heritage high to fulfil. 


Sons of the South, you whose valor defended 
America’s banner through battles in France; 

Blood of the Northland and Southland there blended 
And by that union, all enmities ended, 

We as a nation of brothers advance. 


Sons of the South, who in each generation 
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Hold to the faith that forever shall last, 
Facing the years with a high consecration, 
Yours is the spirit that made us a nation; 
Noble your future is, noble your past. 
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® Our Platform 


1. Richer lands for every farm. 
A home of beauty, comfort and conven- 
ience for every family. 
A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every 
ome. 
Modern equipment for every worker. 
Club work and vocational training for 
every child. 
Every crop from purebred seed; every ani- 
mal from a purebred sire. 
Support of farm organizations, farm and 
home agents, and cooperative marketing 
by every family. 
“Equality for Agriculture” in every form 
of legislation, taxation, and education. 
“Full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses and 
feed barns to insure a good living at home 
plus at least two money crops and an im- 
portant cash income from cows, hogs, or 
hens” as the business policy of every 
farmer. 
A love of the country community, of 
church and school and Sunday school, of 
country things and country sports.and rec- 
reations, of books and music and art, to en- 
rich and ennoble life for every individual. 


You of the Young South, you too will defend her, 
Brave be your labors on farm and in mart, 

Ready in peace as in wartime to render 

Tributes of service that brighten her splendor— 
Now as your fathers did, play well your part! 


—ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. 


N A month in which nearly all America 

observes “Memorial Day” The Progres- 
sive Farmer takes pride in presenting three 
remarkable features. First, our cover page 
portrays three “Sons of the South,” includ- 
ing a famous Confederate soldier. Second, on 
another page we present his reminiscences. 
Third, herewith is a poem by a greatly gifted 
South Carolina-born poet, Archibald Rutledge. 
Through poem and painting and reminiscence 
we seek to honor three typical sons of the 
South. First, the few remaining veterans 
who once followed the stars and bars of Lee 
and Jackson. Second, that later host of the 
Southerners who carried the stars and stripes 
against Cervera and Hindenburg and are 
now leaders in a hundred peace time endeav- 
ors. Third, the young lads all over the 
South today who are achieving efficiency 
through home work, school work, and club 
work and because‘of better educational equip- 
ment will surpass all their ancestors in de- 
veloping Southern agriculture and industry. 





































































SAFEST BRAKES... 
Plymouth is the lowest- 
priced car with genuine 
hydraulic brakes. 
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~ TODAY, ITS THE GREAT 
AMERICAN E 





. throughout! 


Compare it with the Other Lowest-Priced Cars 
for Smartness, Comfort and Economy 


wero LIKE Plymouth’s beauty 
and smartness — insideandout... 
its comfort and its safety. Young peo- 
ple enthuse over its sensational “‘pep” 
and speed. And... it’s today’s most eco- 
nomical full-size car! 


It’s acar that every one likes to drive. 
Steering is so easy... you shift gears 
with one finger, at any speed... clutch 
pedal requires 30% less pressure. 

The big new engine has the highest 
compression ratio in any low-priced car 
... yet uses “regular” fuel. New cooling 
and ignition reduce gas and oil con- 
sumption by 12% to 20%. 


Plymouth’s Famous ‘‘Floating Ride’’ 


The back seat rides as comfortably as 
the front seat...no bumps or “‘pitching”’ 
...even speeding over rough roads. 
This Floating Ride is based on correct 
weight distribution (the new principle 


PLYMOUTH 4 $510 jms 


4. 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 


AND UP, F.0.B. FACTORY, DETROIT 


the famous “‘Airflow”’ cars introduced). 

Before you invest in a car this year, 
take a Plymouth over the roughest 
roads you can find. Drive it yourself. 
And compare it for performance and 
comfort with “All Three” leading low- 
priced cars. 

And let your family ride in “All 
Three.””’ Then just watch them pick 
Plymouth. Ask your nearest Chrysler, 
Dodge or De Soto dealer about the of- 
ficial Chrysler Motors Commercial 
Credit Plan for convenient purchase. 


Twenty-inch wheels —934-inch road- 
clearance—at slight extra cost. 


Only Plymouth gives 
you All Four: 


1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 















‘(AMILY CAR! 
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® Official Grading of Cotton and Tobacco 


LL honor to Congressman Flannagan of Virginia for the fine 

fight he has made to secure universal official tobacco grading 
for growers! And not only grading but—what is equally important— 
an effective official market news service which will enable the grower 
to know just what each grade is bringing in other markets. In fact, 
we imagine that the powerful fight which certain interests have made 
against the Flannagan bill was aimed quite as much at the news 
service feature as at the grading itself. 


If you missed the official figures we gave last month proving the 
value of tobacco grading, please turn to page 25 of our April issue. 
And in any case, be sure to read Mr. Flannagan’s vigorous and 
forceful presentation elsewhere in this issue. 


The producer cannot learn the grading of tobacco and the classing 
of cotton from-his experience with his own crop. The grades and 
shades of quality differences are too numerous and complicated for 
the producer to learn enough of either tobacco grading or cotton 
classing. 

If it be admitted (1) that the producers cannot be expected to 
know as much about their products as the buyers, and (2) that when 
such is the case there can be no fair system of. sale or purchase, 
then it naturally follows (3) that some provision should be made for 
the efficient and disinterested grading of tobacco and the classing of 
cotton, before these products pass from the ownership of producers. 

It follows also that there is only one source from which disinter- 
ested service can come and that is the state or Federal government. 
And for products such as cotton and tobacco which enter so largely 
into interstate and international trade, the Federal government must 
be the agency to do this needed, efficient, and disinterested grading of 
cotton and tobacco for producers. 

We hope the Flannagan bill will pass, and we hope that cotton 
farmers will then likewise demand official grading and stapling of all 
cotton before it is offered for sale. 


® What About Foreign Cotton Competition? 


3\ROM Messrs. Anderson, Clayton & Company and other great 

cotton buying firms comes the cry that the South is losing its 
cotton market to foreign competitors. How fast we are being put 
out of cotton production by foreign competition is shown by com- 
paring foreign production for the five-year period 1891-95*with foreign 
production for the five-year period 1928-32, or 37 years later. For 
the five-year period, 1891 to 1895 inclusive, foreign cotton production 
was 33 per cent of the whole, whereas 37 years later it represented 
38 per cent of the world’s production. A gain of 5 per cent seems 
nothing to become panicky about. 

During the last three years, 1931-32 to -1933-34 inclusive, the 
United States has exported annually an average of about 8,200,000 
bales of cotton. For the previous five years the average exports were 
about 7,992,000 bales and for the previous ten-year period, 1921-31 
inclusive the average annual exports were 7,268,200 bales. 

Again Mr. Clayton asks, “To what use will we put the land and 
the labor formerly devoted to cotton production ?” 

About 14,000,000 bales appears to be about what we shall need to 
produce to meet the world’s demands, under conditions similar to the 
present. This will require about 38,000,000 acres, yielding an average 
of 175 pounds of lint per acre. We have planted 10,000,000 acres more 
than that and yet Mr. Clayton wants to know what we are going to 
do with this “surplus cotton acreage.” All this 10,000,000 acres if 
put into food and feed crops would not produce the corn, pork, dairy, 
and other produce we now bring into the Cotton Belt ftom other 
sections. We can, as the records show, (1) get more cotton money 
from the lesser acreage and (2) use the rest of it to save the expense 
of buying these farm products with cheap cotton money. 


@ All Ready for Rural Electrification 


ERHAPS the most important article in this issue is that in which 

Chairman Frank R. McNinch of the Federal Power Commission 
reviews the great opportunities now ahead of us for electrifying the 
rural South. A year ago we featured George M. Rommel’s report 
of the magnificent TVA rural electrification program. Now all the 
rest of the South, and not the TVA area alone, may aspire to similar 
advantages. 
The Federal government’s $100,000,000 appropriation to aid rural 


EDITORIAL 


VIEWPOINT 


electrification may mark—and we think should mark—the beginning 
of a movement as far-reaching in its influence and benefits as the 
rural mail delivery service or Federal aid to road building. We live 
in an Age of Electricity. And to see to it that every rural neighbor- 
hood is helped to reach and tap this mighty labor-saving and modern- 
izing power-current—is not this almost as much a duty of government 
as to provide for mail delivery or modern highways? 


© The Farmer’s Right to Electric Service 
_ water which operates our gigantic power plants,” as W. Kerr 

Scott says, “falls first on the farmer's soil.” It is primarily a 
farm resource and it has not been many years since the power com- 
panies bought power rights directly from farmers owning river lands. 
Yet the general policy of Southern power companies has been to 
concentrate their efforts on towns and cities where congested popu- 
lations enabled them to skim the cream of profits and to ignore rural 
districts where their profits would be smaller. 

Of course in a sparsely settled country where electric lines would 
be used by only one or two families per mile, rural electrification is 
too expensive to be justified. But electric service should now be 
provided for all reasonably thickly settled farm communities even if 
general costs must be more fairly divided up between city and country. 
The government does not ask that every rural mail delivery route 
pay its way. We simply assume that modern postal service is one 
of the agencies of civilization to which rural America is entitled, and 
so costs of mail delivery are equalized as between congested city users 
and relatively isolated rural users. To a large extent, we must here- 
after apply the same principle in the matter of making electric power 
available for our homes. 


® Agriculture Does Its Part 


EADING certain daily papers one would get the impression 

that the AAA had committed a great crime in helping farmers 
reduce production to’ fair priced market demands. A great “to do” 
is made over the farm’ laborer who no longer has a job. Indeed it is 
a serious matter to displace people, turning them out of jobs. It is a 
problem to be considered, and these people should have our sympathy 
and help. 

But let’s be fair to agriculture. Why expect farmers to provide 
jebs for other people at a loss to themselves? No one else does it; 
why expect it of the farmer? For every one man that agricul- 
ture has put on the relief rolls by production control, industry 
has placed two or three for the same reason. In 1934, agriculturai 
production was only 15 per cent under 1929. What about’ industry ? 
Industrial production was 40 per cent under 1929. If agriculture 
has fired 15 out of 100 men during this period, industry has dropped 
40 out of 100. And, mind you, agriculture has held up its production 
this well with prices 40 per cent under 1929, while industry has reduced 
production much more with prices only 15 per cent under 1929. 
Agriculture during the coming year will probably produce within 85 
to 90 per cent of 1929. Will industry do as well? 


@ Leasing a Farm for Ninety-nine Years 
HY, back in the Old Country,” said our good Scotch friend 


Martin McCall the other day, “we'd think it a crime to rent 
land one year at a time with no assurance or regard for maintaining 
soil fertility. I know one farm near Perth that has been in the Reed 
family 400 years—in fact, the name James is handed down from sire 
to son and there has been a ‘James Reed’ on the place for 400 years— 
and yet the Reeds are renters. But they have a lease for 99 years 
and like nearly all Scotch-English leases it provides for four things: 
(1) crop rotation, (2) upkeep of fences, (3) keeping livestock, such 
as cattle and sheep, and (4) conserving all manure.” 


All this is pertinent as we recall ways of changing the South’s 
tenant system. In the Old World there are leases running 99 years. 
Over here they don’t even run 99 weeks as a rule. Over there the 
tenant is rewarded for increases in soil fertility and penalized for its 
impoverishment. Here soil improvement is not rewarded. Soil 
destruction is not penalized. 

We must increase home ownership in the South. And where home 
ownership is impracticable we must encourage (1) longer leases (2) 
with provisions for maintaining soil fertility similar to those enforced 
in the old countries. 
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farms and farm 


oe NGING | to 
families the 


and conveniences and labor-saving de- 


manifold) cemitort 


vices of electric light and power is one 
of the challenging tasks of our time. 
Of all proposed Federal projects few 
promise to be so fruitful in practical 
results; none will contribute more, in 
proportion to the investment, to the 
advancement of rural life. 


\location of $100,000,000 for rural 
electrification in the new Federal four- 
billion-dollar work relief bill means 
more to farmers than even this huge 
sum suggests. Merely dividing this 
amount by the average cost of rural 
extensions does not give the answer 
as to the number of miles that may, be 
built. By state, community, and utili- 
ty codperation, the effectiveness of the 
$100,000,000 Federal expenditure can 
be many times multiplied. 


Federal aid on this huge scale will 
give this movement a fresh and mighty 
impetus. State and local governments, 
rural communities, and privately-own- 
ed electric companies, all are giving 
more attention to this problem than 
ever before. 


Ready for Quick Action 


State-wide surveys have been con- 
ducted by many commonwealths, in- 
vestigating county by county the num- 
ber of farmers who wish electric serv- 
ice, the cost of rural lines, and where 
it is practicable to make extensions. 
Some states had for years done con- 
siderable work along this line, but 

thing to compare with the detailed 


anvasses made during the past few 
months. As a result, far more in- 
formation has been assembled than 


was ever before available. 

Thus the groundwork has been laid 
for intelligent planning and the way 
‘leared for construction on a 
scale. Many months usually required 
to look over the field and prepare even 
tentative plans have been saved by this 
preliminary preparation. The time re- 


large 


quired to select locations, determine 
what projects are practicable, where 
lines are most needed, and which 


should be first built—all this can thus 


= 





minimum. Putting 
men to work is the prime purpose of 
the work relief bill, and in few under- 
takings can they be put to work more 
promptly or with better results than 
in building rural electric lines. Many 
farmers and farm laborers could thus 
be employed in seasons when not en- 
gaged in farm work. 


reduced to a 


This is of course a national under- 
taking. Every part of the country 
will share in it. But no section, in my 
opinion, needs more or has less of this 
essential electric service than the 
South. Our Southern States have 
fewer electrified farms than any oth- 
er region of the United States. 


More than half the farms in eight 
states—New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Washington, Utah, and Cali- 
fornia—have electric service; more 
than one-third in Maine, Vermont, 
New York, Idaho, Arizona, Nevada, 
and Oregon. 

How different is the situation in my 
wn native Southland! Of the 
3,214,109 farms in the 15 common- 
wealths from Maryland to Texas, oniy 
56,985 have their own individual pow- 
er plants, and but 106,461 are 
nected with electric lines served by 
central stations. Virginia, Florida, 
and West Virginia have a larger pro- 
portion of farms with electric service 
but in all the rest of-our Southern 


con- 


States the percentage of our farms 
having electric service runs only from 
144 to.5 as compared with 16 for 
as a whole. The following 
geographical 


America 

figures show for each 
states and 
State sepa- 


section or grouping of 

then for each Southern 

rately the percentage of farmers now 
enjoying electrical service either from 
electric lines or their own individual 
power plants :— 





Ours is indeed an electrical age. 
And for many years now rural leaders and farm organizations 


PER CENT OF FARMS THAT NOW 
HAVE ELECTRIC SERVICE OF ANY 
KIND 


United States...... 16 North Carolina.. § 
New England..... 52 South Carolina... 4 
Middle Atlantic.... 39 Georgia ........ 4 
i. mo; Central.... 2 Wilorida ...is.s... 13 
W. No. Central... 18 Kentucky........ 5 


South Atlantic.... 7 Tennessee 


7 Tennessee ...... 5 
E. So. Central.... 4 Alabama ....... 5 
W. So. Central.....4 Mississippi..... 1% 
Mountain States... 23 Arkansas ........ 2 
Pacific States..... 58 Louisiana........ 3 
bigin alt! irr nee 11 Oklahoma........ 4 
reat Viriinia.... 27 POmae cs isccecess 5 


What Is Being Done 


Establishment of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and its plan to provide cheap 
current has stimulated unprecedented 
interest in making electricity widely 
available. But this has been by no 
means confined to the territory within 
reach of the TVA. 

South Carolina in 1933 conducted a 
comprehensive survey, listed 440 proj- 
ect sections proposed for development, 
and outlined plans for the construc- 
tion of a rural distribution system. 

North Carolina recently made an 
extensive survey which included 83 of 
its 100 counties and showed that more 
than 23,000 prospective customers were 
interested. The committee, under the 
direction of Dr. Clarence Poe, chair- 
man, and Prof, David S. Weaver, en- 
gineer in charge, seems to have done 
notable pioneer work. Some 680 proj- 
ects of 800 considered, at last accounts, 
had been passed upon. 

Virginia has recently completed a 
preliminary survey, made by Allen J. 
Saville and his associate engineers for 
the State Corporation Commission. 
This shows 5,809 miles of rural lines 
in existence, serving 38,092 customers, 
an average of 6.5 per mile. 

Cost of rural lines varies consider- 
ably, depending upon the number of 
customers, length of line, the load or 


Electricity has transformed city 


have sought to put electricity’s transforming and modernizing services 


within reach of rural America. But progress has been slow. 


Now at 


last with $100,000,000 in his pocketbook to back the program, Uncle 


Sam says, “Let’s go!” 


We rejoice to offer our readers now an authori- 


‘ative special message on the subject from the distinguished chairman 
f the Federal Power Commission, Hon. Frank R. McNinch. 


Yes, It’s 
$100,000,000 for 












ELECTRIFICATION 


After Many Slow, Halting 
Years, Uncle Sam Says, 
** Let’s Go!”’ 


By FRANK R. McNINCH 


Chairman, Federal Power Commission 


demand, number of poles, size of con- 


ductors, topography, tree trimming, 
soil conditions, and other factors. 
Actual construction costs vary from 


$750 to more than $3,000 per mile. The 
South Carolina survey estimated the 
cost at $1,025 per mile for single- 
phase or 2-wire line, and $1,276 for a 
3-phase or 3-conductor extension. The 
Virginia engineers estimated the aver 
age cost per mile, including right-of- 
way, at $1,325. Some lines in that state 
were estimated by private companies 
as low as $750 for a 2,300-volt single 
phase line, which is probably the mini- 
mum cost. 

Construction as a rule contemplates 
lines that will immediately or soon be 
self-supporting. Building in many sec- 
tions, however, is not confined to those 
that are immediately profitable but ex 
tensions are made to anticipate and 
reasonably encourage increased use. In 
such pioneering, California companies 
built many miles of rural lines that 
did not pay at first, but helped sub 
stantially to build up the power load 
and are now, as a whole, profitable 
parts of their large system. Progres- 
sive companies in other states are 
adopting this long-view policy with an 
eye to future results rather than im- 
mediate returns. 


States to Solve Own Problems 


Each state of course has its own 
problems to meet and will adopt its 
own methods. For this is, as all real- 
ize, primarily a state and local prob- 
lem. But it is also national in im- 
portance and the Federal aid afforded 
will enable state and local authorities 
to accomplish far more than they ever 
could unaided. 


The South sorely needs electrifica- 
tion of its farms. The achievement 
of this great objective would add 
countless wealth and immeasurable 
happiness to our countryside. This is 
possible. It is practicable. The time 
seems ripe. It is my earnest hope that 
our leaders of vision and enterprise 
in the cities and towns and on the 
farms will tackle this problem with an 
earnestness and zeal and wisdom that 
will insure its ultimate attainment. 
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—Photo by 
J. C, Allen. 



















Young soybeans getting 
their first cultivation 
with a rotary hoe. 





May Work on Otp Dominion Farms 


Poor Land Corn Doesn’t Pay; Kill 
Weeds Young; How’s Your Garden? 


YLANTING time is on us but even 
at this late date, it is wise to pause 

and consider, In going up and down 
among farmers during the summer 
months, we are impressed with the 
fact that many acres have always 
been planted which, if one had con- 
sidered carefully their past perform- 
ance, could not be expected to pay 
the cost of cultivation. At least 25 
bushels of corn to the acre are re- 
quired to pay all other costs of pro- 
duction and leave the farmer as much 
as a dollar a day for his work. It is 
obvious, then, that if a farmer-has any 
other means of employing his time in 
a more profitable way, he should not 
plant such lands to corn. 

If such lands have already been 
plowed, there are two recourses: (1) 
the land may be fertilized to increase 
yields, or (2) it may be sowed to some 
crop better suited to poor land than 
corn. For such thin lands, 200 to 400 
pounds per acre of a good complete 
fertilizer, such as 4-12-4 or 4-16-4, 
will usually increase yields sufficiently 
to give a chance for a profit. 

Even on thin lands, cowpeas or soy- 
beans sowed broadcast will make 
enough hay to show a profit or else 
will grow enough organic matter to 
give a profitable fertilizer for small 
grains which may follow. However, 
on such lands for the best returns, 200 
to 300 pounds of superphosphate per 
acre should be used. 

The cultivation of poor land not 
only does not pay, but each year the 
cultivation of such land makes it poor- 
er and less valuable, because it is hard- 
ly possible to plow and cultivate it 
without some erosion. This erosion is 
more pronounced on poor humus- 
starved land than on good soils. The 
growing of row crops on poor land 
only makes bad matters worse with 
no profits to anyone, but only dis- 
couragement and disappointment. 


Seedbeds Fine on Top; 
Firm Below 


We think a good seedbed for any 
Crop is one which is firm below and 
fine on top with little disturbance of 
organic matter which was turned un- 


@ There are some crops that will pay even on poor land. But corn is 
not one of them. Corn is a heavy drinker and demands both more 
fertility and more moisture than thin, humus-starved land can provide. 
T. B. Hutcheson also reminds us why we should kill weeds young (and 
how), and offers a new description of Mr. Lazy Farmer's garden. 


der. A good disking to the depth of 
2 to 3 inches followed by a smooth- 
ing harrow or drag will usually bring 
about this condition. If the land is 
cloddy, rolling with a cultipacker or 
running over with a heavy plank drag 
before disking will insure a better job. 


Where tohacco lands are being pre- 
pared, we suggest opening the drills 
as soon as possible and the distribu- 
tion of the fertilizer a week or ten 
days before the plants are large enough 
to set. The fertilizer should be mixed 
with the soil either by a drill which 
performs this operation, or by running 
a cultivator through the fertilizer in 
the row before listing or bedding on it. 
Many tobacco plants are injured by 
planting them in direct contact with 
recently applied fertilizer. 


It is poor economy to prepare land 
hurriedly and inefficiently for plant- 
ing. All time gained by the haste is 
lost later in cultivation and poorly pre- 
pared seedbeds usually produce poor 
stands. The soil should be “fresh- 
ened up” on top by some kind of shal- 
low cultivation just ahead of planting. 
This gives the plants an even start 
with the weeds, which is particularly 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 
Agronomist, V. P. I. 









important in lands infested with Ber- 
muda grass (wire grass). 


Rotary Hoe Does Fine Work 

It is a well known fact that ever: 
living thing is easiest to kill when it 
is young. This is particularly true 
weeds. Therefore since the main ob- 
ject of cultivation is to kill weeds, cul- 
tivation should be started as soon as 
the first weeds appear. A good rule 
to follow is to cultivate cornfields as 
soon as the land is dry enough after 
the first rain that falls after planting. 


Onesof the best implements we have 
seen for early cultivation is the ro- 
tary hoe. This implement effectively; 
kills all young weeds without injury 
to the deeper rooted plants. It may 
be used before the corn comes up and 
its use continued till the plants are 3 
to 4 inches tall. It gives splendid re- 
sults on soybeans, both drilled and 
broadcast, and is an efficient implement 
for the cultivation of other row crops 
in their early growth. Where no ro- 
tary hoe is available, a light spike- 
tooth section harrow does quite effi- 
cient work in killing young weeds be- 
fore the row crops are high enough 
for the row cultivators. 

If weeds are killed by some such 
implements ‘while the crops are young, 
two to three timely cultivations with 
a row cultivator will bring the crop 
to maturity without weed injury and 
at a low cost. 

In recent years many pernicious 
weeds have been brought into the 
South chiefly in cheap seed. Some 9i 
the commonest are quack grass, Can- 
ada thistle, and Johnson grass. Where 
only small areas of such weeds occur, 
it will pay to go to considerable ex- 
pense to eradicate them. These weeds 


spread rapidly and will soon cover 4 
field handled by the usual methods. 
They all have underground stems andl 
plowing and cultivation only serves 
to spread them. 

The most effective way to destroy 
such weeds when they occur in small 
areas is with plant poison. The chlo- 
rate compounds have proved very effi- 
cient for this purpose and are reason- 
ably priced. These poisons are spray- 
ed on the weeds and, of course, kill all 
other plant life as well as the weeds. 
However, the effects of the poison 
disappear after a six months’ period 
and the land may then be used for 
any desired purpose. 

When the land has become so wide- 
ly infested with quack grass and John- 
son grass that the use of poison sprays 
is impracticable, the next best thing is 
to convert the lands into pasture. Both 
are good pasture grasses and do not 
make seed under pasture conditions. 


Man, Wife, Weeds—Garden 


Someone has said that the average 
man plows his garden in March, his 
wife plants it in April, and the weeds 
have it by the fourth of July! Good 
all-the-year-round gardens may he 
had if a regular planting schedule is 
followed. Some of the more impor- 
tant vegetables to plant in May are 
sweet corn, sweet potatoes, butter- 
beans, snapbeans, pole beans, toma- 
toes, and late peas. In making the 
planting, supplies for canning and 
winter storing must be considered. A 
few pumpkin seed and pole beans 
planted at the first cultivation of the 
corn on the richest spots will find read 
use next fall. 

We usually receive lots of ques- 
tions during the summer about pull- 
ing shoots and suckers from garden 
corn. Recent tests at the Connecticut 
Experiment Station show that for 
early varieties of corn, these suckers 
may prove a decided benefit. The stalks 
which bore the most numerous suck- 
ers produced not only more ears than 
the others, but ears were larger. The 
author believes that the large increase 
of leaf area in plants having the most 
suckers aided in the production of 
starch for storing in the ears. 




















HE first touch of spring was in 


the air. Nature awakening from 
its long winter nap was beginning to 
clothe the rocky, tree-clad hills of Old 
Viginia in resplendent green. It was 
April in the momentous year of 1865, 
and the sun was setting on the South- 
ern Confederacy. A few nights be- 
fore, General Lee with a gallant, shell- 
shattered remnant of the once invinci- 
ble Army of Northern Virginia had 
slipped quietly away from Petersburg 
where for nine weary months he had 
withstood Grant’s impetuous assaults. 
Grasping at straws, Lee was heading 
for Danville where he hoped to effect 
a junction with Joe Johnston’s army, 
then retreating through North Caro- 
lina before Sherman’s advance. 


But plans had miscarried. Wagon 
trains with provisions had gone astray 
and the eager Grant, following hard 
on their heels, had caught the retreat- 
ing Confederates at Burkesville Junc- 
tion. The Battle of Sailor’s Creek 
had just been fought and a part of 
Lee’s army captured. 

Off in the distance the dull thunder 
of the cannonade could be heard as 
the battle rolled on to Appomattox. 
In its bloody wake confusion reigned. 
Splintered caissons, dead horses, and 
human corpses cluttered the ground. 
A Union officer rode down the road; 
close by a group of captured Confeder- 
ates marched to the rear. Behind a tree 
a skulking figure leveled his rifle. A 
shot whined through the air. Startled 
but unhurt, the officer whirled and 
leveled his pistol at a young Confed- 
erate ordnance sergeant who had the 
ill luck to be nearest at hand. “Hold 
on there,” yelled the Confederate, “I 
didn’t shoot at you.” For a split sec- 
ond the life ‘of Richard Alexander 
Sneed hung in the balance. But it was 
not his time to die. The Yankee cap- 
tain relented. If he had not I should 
have been deprived of the pleasure of 
interviewing General Sneed in Okla- 
homa City on March 15, 1935, nearly 
70 years later. 


“Befo’ de War” 


Richard Sneed, one of the 13 children 
of Albert Gallatin and Mariah Bullock 
Sneed, was born in the hills of Talla- 
hatchie County, Mississippi, in 1845. 
As a small boy his family moved to 
Madison County and there he lived 
until he went to war in 1862 as a youth 


of 16. Serving four years in Lee’s 
army, he was captured thrice and 
wounded once. Returning home, he 


lived through the riotous Reconstruc- 
tion days at Jackson, Tennessee, and 
when 40 years old, taking heed of Hor- 
ace Greeley’s admonition, “Young 
Man, Go West,” he set out for Okla- 
homa. In Oklahoma he has lived for 
the past 50 years. He has grown with 
the state. Many honors have come to 
him during his long and eventful life. 
But the most cherished of all came on 
June 6, 1929, at the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Reunion when he was elected Com- 
mander-in-chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans. But let us get on 
with the General’s story. 


“Our old home, ‘Belmont,’ four 
miles north of Canton, in Madison 
County, is still standing and was own- 
ed by our family until last year when 
my nephews lost it by mortgage fore- 
_ closure. It was built of hewn logs, 

‘weatherboarded outside and_  ceiled 
within, two rooms on each side with 
a hall between. Facing east and with 
a spacious porch, it was cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter. Off a ways 
from the house we had what was call- 
ed the ‘office.’ It was one-room struc- 
ture with a ‘lean-to.’ There were beds 
in each corner of the room, and there 
we boys slept.” 


EMORIES of the 


OLD SOUTH 


R. A. Sneed, Commander in Chief, U. C. V., 1929-30. 


His Story, As General R. A. Sneed 
Told It to Eugene Butler 


@ It seems eminently fitting during the month of May when the 
South has set aside a day in commemoration of its Confederate dead that 
Progressive Farmer should publish the reminiscences of General Sneed, 
one of the most notable of the comparatively few Confederate soldiers 


that are still alive. 


Reflecting that it was 70 years ago this spring that 


Lee surrendered at Appomattox, it is borne home to us that there are 
only a few veterans left and these will be with us only a few years 


longer. 


There are probably 8,000 Confederate veterans still living and 
none of them can be less than 85 years old. 
general, a Texan, died a few years ago. 
must get their stories before it is too late. 


The last Confederate 
Soon all will be gone. We 
In their experiences the 


South has a priceless heritage that must be preserved. 


“Tell me something of the old plan- 
tation, its crops, the slaves, etc.” 

“Our plantation was one of 480 acres 
and we had 10 slaves. As field crops 
we grew cotton and corn mostly, but 
like most folks in those days, we lived 
at home, and made everything there 
except sugar, coffee, and flour. The 
food was good and wholesome, the 
best living in the world. Some people 
call it the Golden Age, but it could 
hardly be termed that so long as men 
were in bondage. In the olden days 
in Mississippi I would have been tar- 
red and feathered for saying this. 

“But it was a fine old life. Neigh- 
bors were real neighbors in those days. 
Each year between the first Thursday 
in May and Thanksgiving we had a 
series of community dinners. Each of 
six or eight neighbors would take 


turns in giving them. The tables were 
loaded with good things, and after din- 
ner the men would sit around for 
hours talking politics. 


“My mother and sisters and the 
slaves made all the clothes for the 
family. Old Aunt Frankie had two 
children: ‘Mollie’ who handled the 
loom and young ‘Frankie’ the spinning 
wheel. While knitting socks mother 
superintended the work. 


Farming Practices Then 


“On our farm cotton grew rank, 
and yields of two bales per acre on the 
better lands were not uncommon. It was 
before the days of commercial fertilizer 
and the land was so rich that we saw 
little need to conserve fertility. How- 


ever, my father did terrace his farm, 






using rather narrow terraces and lay- 
ing off the lines with surveying instru- 
ments. He was a leader in using im- 
proved tools to lessen labor of culti- 
vation. Each plantation of any size 
had its gin and there was no mixing 
of seed as is the case at the present day 
community gin. 

“There was no bank in that part of 
the country, so each year father took 
his cotton down the Yazoo River into 
the Mississippi and on to New Orleans 
where he sold the crop, and brought 


back supplies of sugar, coffee, and 
flour. We raised some wheat but did 


not always have enough for our flour. 
“You ask about cows. Yes, we had 
a few dairy cows, but in those days a 
two-gallon cow was a ‘top notcher.’ 
The milk capacity of dairy cows has 
developed coniderably since then. 
There were no fence laws and no great 
attention was paid to livestock. 


“All roads were then dirt roads. 
My father took a certain piece of road 
to maintain, and he built up the centers 
then as roads are now built, draining 
toward the outside, and :t was the best 
piece of road any place around. Roads 
were under regular overseers. After 
the war each man had to work his part 
on the roads. Tennessee, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Alabama and all of 
the old states then had toll roads, or 
pikes, built of cobble or crushed stone, 
and at the gates people paid to drive 
over them. 

“O, yes. You wish to know about 
slaves and slavery, states’ rights, and 
other causes of the War Between the 
States. 

“We were taught in the church that 
slavery was justified on moral grounds. 
I know now that it was not. It is 
wrong for one man to enslave another. 
But slavery did its greatest injury to 
Southern whites. It was a ruinous 
economic system. So far as the Negroes 
were concerned they were better off 
physically in the olden times than they 
are today. We civilized and Christian- 
ized them. Harriet Beecher Stowe, I 
am told, finally admitted before her 
death that she misrepresented slavery 
and the South in her Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 


Slaves Were Well Treated 


“It was a rare instance that a slave 
was mistreated. As I have pointed out 
a number of times in addressing North- 
ern audiences, a young Negro man 
had a value of about $1,000. Aside from 
the dictates of humanity, it would have 
been economic folly to injure and re- 
duce his value by mistreatment. There 
was the kindliest feeling between the 
master and his slaves, and the white 
man who mistreated his slaves could 
not move in good society in my neigh- 
borhood. As an example of this good 
feeling, it was a Christmas custom for 
the Negroes, coming into the house at 
about daybreak to make the fires, to 
take the master on their shoulders and 
carry him into the yard around the 
house, singing for their toddy or 
wine. The slaves were well fed and 
had the best of medical attention when 
they were ill. 

“Both slavery and secession were 
justified under the Constitution, bu! 
the South made a colossal mistake in 
going out of the Union. My father 
was opposed to secession and worked 
and voted against it, but when the 
bugle blew he had four sons enlisted 
and at the age of 64 he himself served 
in the Commissary Department of the 
Confederate Army. The South should 
have waited to see what Lincoln would 
do before taking the fatal step. But 
the South, especially South Carolina 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) @ 
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FLax—2,400,000 pounds of linseed oil—yield of 











We Paint Ford Cars 


With Soy Beans 


The farmer’s service has been extended. Once his main job was to keep the nation’s dinner table sup- 
plied. Now he also supplies materials for industry. 


The farmer helps to build Ford cars and trucks, and the Ford Motor Company helps to make farming — 
more efficient and convenient. We help each other and that helps the country. 


The enamel developed by Ford chemists for finishing our cars gets one of its principal ingredients from 
the farmer’s fields. That is why we say “‘We paint Ford cars with soy beans.” 


To make a million V-8’s this year, we must use the labor and products of thousands of farmers. The 
harvest of hundreds of thousands of acres will go into the production of the Ford car. Among other 
products of animal husbandry and the soil we shall buy— 


FRoM THE FIELDS e FRoM THE PAsTURES 
Corton—69,000,000 pounds from 433,000 acres SHEEP—3,200,000 pounds of wool from 800,000 
for upholstery, brake linings, timing gears, head of sheep to be used in upholstery, gas- 
Safety Glass. kets, anti-rust, floor coverings, lubricants. 
Corn—500,000 bushels—the harvest of 11,280 CaTTLE—1I,500,000 square feet of leather from 
acres—for rubber substitute, butyl alcohol, 30,000 cattle for upholstery and hide glues. 
solvents. Cattle also supply raw material for milk- 


casein glues, greases, and glycerine. 


17,500 acres—for paints, core oil, soft soap, Hocs—20,000 will be used to supply the lard oil 
glycerine. for lubricants, oleic acid, and bristles for 
brushes. 
SUGAR CANE—2,500,000 gallons of molasses from . 
12,500 acres of cane for anti-freeze, shock GoaTs—350,000 pounds of mohair from 87,500 





absorber fluids, solvents. goats for making pile fabric. 


The Ford car is a good customer of the farmer, and of every industry through which the farmer’s 
product passes for processing. 


Steadily increasing sales have already given us a good start towards our million goal. Much of this 
impetus has come from farmers in search of fast, dependable, low-cost transportation for their families 
and their farm produce. They are finding it in the Ford V-8 cars and trucks they helped to build. 


Forp Motor COMPANY 



































“BANKHEAD TENANT Arp Britt EXPLAINED 


Author of New Bill to Help Tenants Describes It 


OR I have been thinking 

about our tenant question, and 
watching the success European coun- 
tries have had in trying to solve their 
tenant problems. Denmark, Ireland, 
Finland, France, and practically all 
other civilized nations have taken suc- 
cessful steps toward making home 
owners out of tenants. If other coun- 
tries have improved their situations, 
why can’t we? 

That is the way I feel about it, and 
if properly administered the bill I am 
sponsoring will go a long way to- 
ward solving some of our most trou- 
blesome tenant problems. I say prob- 
lems because there are a lot of ills 
wrapped up in our tenant system that 
will disappear completely the minute 
you change a tenant to a landowner. 


What New Bill Provides 


The bill I am sponsoring proposes 
to set up a Government corporation 
that will enable worthy tenants to buy 
their own farms with aid from the 
Federal Government. This corpora- 
tion will be under the direction of a 
board composed of five members. 
Three members will be appointed by 
the President and two will be ex- 
officio members—the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. The pro- 
gram will be financed by such trans- 
fers as the President may make from 
the $4,800,000,000 relief bill, and by a 
billion dollar bond issue. 


years 


3ut this pregram will not result in 
additional taxes. It is to be self-lia- 
uidating. If one applicant falls down 
on his payments another applicant 
will take over the property. The land 
is the security, and the program will 
be just as sound as the government of 
the United States. 

Any worthy farm tenant is eligible 
to apply for this aid. Preference will 
be given applicants who are married 
or who have dependent families, have 


good moral character, and are ex- 
perienced in farming and _ familiar 


with farm operations, either as farm- 
ers, farm tenants, share croppers, or 
farm laborers. The rate of interest 
on the indebtedness will be as low as 
possible, and applicants may have as 





@ “Mr. Jones and I are 


being urged t 
Congress adjourns so that tenants and la:dior 


BANKHEAD 


United States Senator from Alabama 


get this bill passed before 
ls can begin to benefit 





from it as soon as possible. If that is your wish, let your Senator or 


Representative in Washington know about it at once. 


The bill is S. 


2367 and its purpose is to help worthy tenants buy farms with gov- 


ernment aid,” writes Senator Bankhead in sending 


follows. 


much as 60 years to pay out their 
farms if they need that much time. 
The first annual payments can he post- 
poned if that is necessary, and the pay- 
ments will be small so that they could 
in many instances be paid with the 
rent a tenant would ordinarily pay. 

There will be no expansion of the 
production of crops for which the 
price is below parity. There will* be 
no new land brought into cultivation 
under this program, and there will be 
no forced sales and no forced buying, 
and no wholesale moving of tenants 
from one part of the country to an- 
other. Tenants who want to buy 
farms under this program will, as 
nearly as possible, be accommodated 
in the section where they live. Land- 
owners, banks, insurance companies 
wanting to sell their lands can sell it 
to the corporation if the land is de- 
sirable, which in turn will resell it to 
farmers on easy terms. 


Rapid Increase in Tenancy 


That, very briefly, is the substance 
of the tenant bill that I am sponsor- 
ing and introduced in the Senate on 
March 26. A companion bill to my 
Senate bill has also been introduced 
in the House by Representative Jones 
of Texas. We are all agreed on one 
bill, and I have the best reason for be- 
lieving that if passed the President 
will approve it. 

It may not be amiss to add a few 
words about the growing seriousness 
of our American tenant problem. 
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THIS WAS A FARM FAMILY’S HOME UNTIL . 


Scenes like this are not always the result 


of bad landlords. 


Much of the trouble is 


attributed to our tenant “system.” 


Give a man a home of his own, and a 


future, 


and something to do with, 


and 


this is what you often get—better sur- 
roundings, and better citizenship. 











us the article which 


Ie hope thousands of our readers will write as he suggests. 


sunderstand me. I am not an 
alarmist, and I don’t believe the coun- 
try is going to the dogs just because 
tenancy is increasing. And I want to 
say also that our tenant problem is 
not the result of the program of Ag- 
riculturaj Adjustment. We had a ten- 
ant problem long before we had the 
AAA. 

But Tet’s face the facts. The num- 
ber of tenant-operated farms has been 
on the increase for something like 50 
years, and today we find that approxi- 
mately half of our farm lands are op- 
erated by tenants, that something like 
50 per cent of our farmers rent some 
of the land they farm, and that about 
45 per cent of all our farmers are ten- 
ants who rent al] of their land. 


In the 40 years from 1890 to 1930 
the total number of farms increased 
from 414 million to zbout 6% million. 
During thi period the number of 
farms operated by owners and mana- 
gers increased 11 per cent, while the 
number of tenant-operated farms in- 
creased more than 100 per cent. In 
1890, the per cent of all farms oper- 
ated by tenants was 28.4 while in 1930 
it was 42.4 per cent. 


Don't mi 


Tenancy Worst in South 


Tenancy is closely associated with 
the production of our major cash 
crops such as cotton, tobacco, and 


wheat, and the percentage of tenant- 
operated farms is highest in the cen- 
tral and southern parts of the country 
where these crops are produced. It 
varies in different sections of the Unit- 
ed States as follows :— 


Per Cent 

Tenants 
West South Central States........ 62.3 
West North Central States........ 40.0 
East South Centra] States........ 55.9 
East North Central States........ 27.0 
Rocky Mountain States........... 24.0 
PacifiC Coast States........ccecces 18.0 
Tenancy is highest in Mississippi 


New 


and Georgia, and lowest in 
Hampshire and Maine. It is highest 
in the central and southern parts of 
the country and lowest in New Eng- 
land and along the Pacific Coast. Here 
are the 1930 percentages of tenancy for 
a few of the states :— 


Mississippi..... Woe Oklahoma...... 61.5 
Georgia........ 8.2 PERE iis <consks 60.9 
Louisiana...... 66.6 North Carolina 49.2 
South Carolina. 65.1 Ct eee eee 7.3 
Alabama....... 64.7 Nebraska...... 47.T 
Arkansas...... 63.0 Tennessee...... 46.2 


Evils of Tenancy Reviewed 


The fact that the tenant farmer has 
been intrusted with some of the best 
soils of the nation is particularly seri- 
ous, because the majority of tenants 
have practically no ‘interest even in 
conserving soil fertility, let alone 
building it up. They can’t have when 
they move about so much. Many ten- 
ants move every year,and the average 
period of occupancy by all tenants is 
only about four years. 


Now you can’t build up a communi- 
ty life, or a social life, or even an 
economic life, when so many of the 
people move about like gypsies. It 
takes stability tc build a permanent 
community. “Jaturally, there are a 
great many fine tenants in every state 
in the Union who stay on the same 
land for a great many years, yet even 
the best of tenants can’t have the same 
interest in churches, schools, soil im- 
provement, etc., as the man who 
owns his own farm. There is some- 
thing in home.ownership that gives a 


man permanency. And that is the 
thing we need. 
Some people still think that the 


tenant problem is a Southern problem 
and a Negro problem. But it isn’t 
at all. It’s a national problem and 
includes all races and all creeds. Nor 
is it the result of the depression as some 
would have us believe. The depres- 
sion undoubtedly increased the pro- 
portion of tenants due to the great 
number of industrial workers who re- 
turned to the farms after losing their 
jobs in the cities. But the recent de- 
pression cannot be blamed for the ten- 
ancy conditions that exist today. They 
are the ‘result of a condition that has 
been increasing in seriousness for half 
a century. It is not the direct result 
of bad landlords nor of shiftless ten- 
ants. There have doubtless been in- 
justices on both sides of the fence. 


3ut the root of the tenant trouble 
in this country is the “system.” That 
is what I propose to remedy through 
my bill. 





RURAL REHABILITATION PUT THEM IN THIS 





























am safeguarding your interests day and 


night. I protect your stock—keep them in the pastures where they 


belong, and out of your own and your neighbors’ gardens. I make 
diversified, profitable farming possible. I come of a long-lived family, 
and will last for many years... Put me to work for you! My 
name? GULFSTEEL FENCE ... and you'll find me at your dealer's.” 


Students in agricultural colleges throughout the South competed in a 

contest for the best essays on “Diversified Farming.” ...The three 

prize-winning papers have been made into a booklet, and will be sent 

you free upon request. Address Dept. B, Gulf States Steel Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


<The Steel with PERSONALITY 
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for the Fort Worth, 

Texas Chamber of Commerce to 
gather together in one tremendous in- 
dictment all the charges anybody had 
heard against the AAA cotton pro- 
gram. Following are just a few of 
Mr. Cobb's effective answers of 
rumors with cold facts :— 


] T remained 


A Fort Worth Whereas: “Whereas, 
Foreign cotton production is rapidly 
rising to new heights, especially dur- 
ing the past two years, and promises 
still further substantial gains, and—”’ 


Mr. Cobb's Reply: We are without 
evidence that would indicate that cot- 
ton production abroad is rapidly rising 
to new heights. Production during the 
past year, outside the United States, 
showed a decline as compared to pro- 
duction in the previous year, and world 
supplies of all cotton for the 1934-35 
million bales less than 
supplies of the previous season. We 
are not aware of any country that 
offers an immediate threat to our su- 
premacy by the expansion of acreage 
to cotton production. The rea] threat 
of destructive expansion is right here 
in the Cotton Belt of our own country. 


season is 3% 


@ 4 No. 2 Whereas: “Whereas, We 
have in the past two years of our cot- 
ton control program reduced our pro- 
duction by an_ estimated 8,700,000 
bales, while the world supply has been 
lowered ‘only 1,800,000 bales, accord- 
ing to competent authorities, and—” 


Vr. Cobb’s Reply: The result of 
our control program over the two-year 
period, 1933 and 1934, has been to 
reduce the total actual supply of 
American cotton by approximately 
5,600,000 bales and the potential sup- 
ply by 10,000,000, and to raise the 
value of a bale of cotton including 
seed from $37.50 in 1932 to approxi- 
mately $80 for the crop of the past 
year. If there had been no plow-up 
program in 1933 the supply of Ameri- 
can cotton for that season would have 
been 4% million bales larger for the 
1933-34 season than it was. In this 
connection it should be pointed out 
that the over-supply of world cotton 
stocks was accumulated through ex- 
cessive production in the United States 
and not through excessive production 
outside the United States. Being re- 
sponsible for the excessive world sup- 
ply, it is also our responsibility to lead 
in any attempt at reducing supply. 





CuLLY Cops ANSWERS 
AAA CRITICS 


Administrator Answers Hot Charges 
With Cold Facts 


@ All kinds of wild charges are being made against the AAA cotton 


program. 


so much to learn the facts and so answer these critics. 


It behooves cotton farmers whom this program has helped 


Recently the 


Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce brought together a wild collection 
of “Whereases” and sent them to Cully A. Cobb, AAA Cotton Admin- 


istrator. 


Upon these sizzling hot brethren Mr. Cobb turned a perfect 


torrent of icy cold facts as will be seen from the statement below. 


@ 4 No. 3 Whereas: “Whereas, The 
threatened complete loss of our cotton 
export markets jeopardizes the invest- 
ment of hundreds of millions of dollars 
in transportation, processing, and 
handling facilities and the employment 
of tens of thousands of persons en- 
gaged in such operations, and—” 


Mr. Cobb’s Reply: Contrary to the 
propaganda of those who desire un- 
limited production, there is no “threat- 
ened complete loss” of our cotton ex- 
port markets, nor is there any intent on 
the part of the Government to give up 
the position of supremacy that the 
United States holds as the world’s 
leading cotton producer. Our whole 
aim is to adjust production to effective 
demand so that the buying power of 
producers may be re-established and 
the cotton producing industry placed 
upon a sounder business foundation. 
This, surely, is both in the interest of 
the Cotton Belt and the interest of 
national well-being. It does not ap- 
pear that there can be anything in 
the way of permanent prosperity in 
the cotton producing states until the 
cotton producing industry rests upon 
a firmer foundatior. than it has in the 
past and until the cotton producer can 
enjoy that degree of security necessary 
to the building of a greater region. 


@ 4A No. 4 Whereas: “Whereas, The 
increase in the price the producer of 
cotton is now receiving, as against the 
amount received two years ago, is at- 


tributable very largely to the devalu- 
ation of the dollar, and only to a lim- 
ited extent to the Federal Government 
cotton control program, and—”’ 


Mr. Cobb's Reply: While other fac- 
tors have aided in increasing the price 
of cotton during the period of our ad- 
justment program, the principal factor 
has been the adjustment program itself 
and not the devaluation of the dollar, 
as opponents of our cotton adjustment 
program claim. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in a preliminary 
analysis, has estimated that the proba- 
ble price of cotton in early 1935, with 
no adjustment program and no change 
in the dollar in the past two years, 
would have been from 5 to 6 cents. It is 
estimated that with devaluation of the 
dollar but no cotton adjustment pro- 
gram during the past two years 
the price would have been from 7 to 
8% cents. With the cotton programs 
and no devaluation of the dollar, it is 
estimated that the price would have 
been from 8% to 9% cents. The in- 
crease due to the program above what 
the increase would have been with the 
devaluation of the dolla and no pro- 
gram would be slightly more than $5 
a bale. That applied to the 1934 crop, 
plus the carry-over in the United 
States, makes a difference of some 85 
to 90 million dollars in the value of 
the carry-over and all cotton produced 
last year. The combined influence of all 
efforts at increase in price actually re- 
sulted in a price of better than 12 cents. 








ANCIENT COMRADES: 
AN OLD HOUSE AND 
OLD TREES. 


@ A No. 5 Whereas.: ““Whereas, The 
processing tax incident to the Federal 
Government’s cotton control program 
has resulted in the giving of a great 
impetus to the production of synthetic 
ffbers as substitutes for cotton, and—” 


Mr. Cobb’s Reply: With reference 
to competing ftbers, during the year 
1933-34, consumption of rayon, silk, 
and wool decreased more than the con- 
sumption of cotton. 


@ A No.6 Whereas: “Whereas, Im- 
position of the processing tax operates 
to restrict cotton consumption through 
raising the price of cotton goods and is 
therefore an indirect subsidy for prod- 
ucts competing with cotton, and—” 


Mr. Cobb’s Reply: The processing 
tax, measured in terms of its effect 
upon the finished product, 3 cents on 
a work shirt and 8 cents on a pair ot 
overalls, is so small as to have a negli- 
gible result in other fibers. It should 
be pointed out in this connection that 
a principal competitor of cotton, jute, 
comes into this country free of duty. 
There is nothing to indicate that the 
processing tax, within itself, has serv- 
ed to restrict the consumption of cot- 
ton. The consumption of cotton paral- 
lels the industrial production curve. 
As industrial production improves, 
cctton consumption also shows an in- 
crease. As measured by the general 
industrial index the cotton manufac- 
turing industry has operated at a level 
considerably above that of general in- 
dustrial production for the season to 
date. Mill margins stood at 7.5 cents 
per pound in February, 1933. With full 
allowance for the processing tax, the 
mill margin averaged 13.95 for the 
crop year 1933-34. Current mill mar- 
gins are well above those prevailing 
before the inauguration of our pro- 
gram. That is the answer to the charge 
that the processing tax is ruining the 
textile industry. 


@ A No.7 Wheteas: “Whereas, Unit- 
ed States cotton exports have declined 
50 per cent and more at leading Texas 
Gulf export ports this year, and—” 


Mr Cobb’s Reply: The decline in 
exports from the United States has 
not been confined to cotton. All other 
principal agricultural exports, except 
tobacco, have been reduced even more 
than has cotton, and the exports of in- 
dustrial goods, likewise, show almost 
as great a reduction as does cotton. 




















HETHER you prefer a pre- 

mium fuel or one that sells at 
the regular price .. you may be sure 
that you’ll get the best your money 
can buy when you patronize Esso 
dealers and stations. 


A million and a half motorists have 
gone on record to say that Aerotype 
Esso surpasses any other motor fuel 
they’ve ever tried. More than that.. 
they assert that it’s the first and only 
premium fuel that makes a sufficient 
difference in motor car performance 
to justify the premium you pay for it! 









THE SIGN OF 


Happy Motoring ! 


Wherever you see an Esso sign you'll 
find a cheery welcome and a helping 
hand. Displayed by Esso dealers and 
stations .. 30,000 strong .. from Maine 
to Louisiana .. it identifies the products 
and services of the world’s leading 
petroleum organization. 





Other millions . . through consist- 
ent use.. have proved beyond doubt 
that Essolene guarantees smoother per- 
formance than any other motor fuel 
selling at the regular gasoline price. 


All we ask is that you give these 
products a fair and impartial trial in 
your own car under whatever condi- 
tions you choose. Be as critical as you 
please. We want you to be swayed 
only by facts of your own finding .. 
not by claims that we might make.. 
so that you'll find out for yourself the 
true meaning of “Happy Motoring.” 








RECOMMENDED FOR Happy Motoring J . . Aerotype ESSO—the recognized leader among premium fuels. . 


ESSOLENE—guarantees smoother performance than any other regular-price gasoline... ESSOLUBE—the premium motor oil selling 
at regular price. 






courteous attention . . efficient service. 


COPR. 1935 ESSO, Inc 


ESSO MARKETERS e 30,000 DEALERS AND STATIONS FROM MAINE TO LOUISIANA 


Free road maps and touring information . . clean rest rooms 














°° RM leaders all over America re- 
joice in the transfer of the mag- 
nificent soil erosion work conducted by 
Hugh H. Bennett from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior back to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, where it properly belongs. 
And since Mr. Bennett is a South- 
erner, a native of North Carolina, 
farmers in this section are especially 
glad that he is now in a position where 
the whole vast army of agricultural 
workers, extension workers, etc., all 
over the United States will feel that 
soil erosion work is part of their own 
organization. It means much to the 
development and progress of soil ero- 
sion control. In reply to a telegram 
of congratulation from us, Mr. Ben- 
nett sends the following message to 
our Progressive Farmer readers :— 
“To the farmers of the South and 
the United States, transfer of the Soil 
Erosion Service to the Department of 
Agriculture and the consolidation of 
Federal erosion control activities, was 
a move of far-reaching significance. 
“It was the first step in a new pro- 
gram of land conservation upon which 
the future of American agriculture 
may well depend. It meant that every 
resource of the Federal government is 
being marshalled in preparation for an 
intensified effort to curb soil erosion 


YNDER our present system the 

/ growers are forced to offer their 
tobacco for sale at public auction, 10 
the highest bidder, without the grades 
being first determined and without 
knowing what similar tobacco is bring- 
ing in the other markets. On _ the 
other hand purchases are made by 
men who are experts in grading and 
who possess the latest information 
with respect to quality and price. 

There is no justice in such a one- 
sided sale. If when tobacco is sold, 
the buyer is protected by expert knowl- 
edge of grades, why shouldn't the 
seller have the same protection? Com- 
mon sense tells us that if the buyer 
needs an expert in the transaction, the 
seller also needs an expert. 

My tobacco grading bill if adopted 
will, in my opinion, be the most for- 
ward step ever taken by the tobacco 
growers to improve selling conditions. 
Some of the benefits resulting to the 
growers are :— 


1. The grading bill will bring about 
uniformity in price—that is, give the 
small and large grower alike about 
the same price for the same grade of 
tobacco. Under our present system 
the variation in price is not only 
ridiculous but usually operates to the 
detriment of the small grower. 





2. It will raise the price level of 
tobacco. The Federal government 
graded about 200 million pounds of 
tobacco last year and made innumer- 
able tests in order to determine if 
Federal grading was worth while. 
These tests conclusively show that 
Federal grading resulted not only in 


(GREATEST IN WORLD’S 
HISTORY 
So Says Bennett of New Land 


Conservation Program 


ind preserve intact for future genera- 
ions the fertility of our fields. 

“If emphasis upon the importance of 
this move was necessary, the spec- 
tacular dust storms which recently 
swept the Midwest with enormous 
damage to land and crops would suf- 
fice. 3ut emphasis is unnecessary. 
The farmers of America have too often 
seen their fertile topsoil wash from 
the land in every rain. Too often have 
they watched ugly gullies scar their 
fields. And too often in recent 
years have they seen roaring prairie 
winds strip the rich dirt from acre 
after acre and hurl it halfway across 
the continent and far out over the 
Atlantic. 


“America has awakened to the men- 
ace of erosion. What it demands now 
is action—determined, codperative ac- 
tion to protect its agricultural lands. 
To translate this demand into a care- 
fully planned, skillfully directed pro- 
gram is the objective of the Soil Ero- 
sion Service in its enlarged role as a 
unit of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


“Long strides have already been 
made in the development of such a 
program, During its eighteen months 
under the Department of the Interior, 
the Service established 40 projects in 
32 states for the purpose of demon- 
strating practical and effective erosion 
contro] methods to farmers in the 


THE TOBACCO 
























































Top—gully and sheet erosion fast taking its toll as a result of 


unprotected terrace outlets. 


Center—Contour furrows in 


pasture—a practical method in 


erosion control. 


Bottom—Farmers codperate in terrace building supervised by 
the Soil Erosion Service. 


major agricultural regions of the 
country. Other work in preventing 
erosion and in research and experi- 
mentation has been carried on by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, and 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, and the 
Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. And in all cases the 


GRADING BILL 


Congressman Flannagan Gives Clear Cut 
Explanation Every Grower Should Read 


By JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, Jr. 


Representative in Congress, 9th Virginia District 


@ Simply stated, Mr. Flannagan’s Tobacco Grading bill has two ob- 
jects: (1) The efficient grading of the grower’s tobacco before sale so 


he may know just what he has. 


(2) Furnishing growers with a daily 


marketing news service so they will know what the different grades 
of tobacco are bringing on the other markets, and thus put them in 
position to intelligently accept or reject sales. Deny growers knowl- 
edge of these two points and you deny them the opportunity to make 


a fair and honest sale. 


uniformity of price but raised the price 
level from 10 to 15 per cent. A ten 
per cent gain in the price level of to- 
bacco last season would have given the 
tobacco growers 25 to 30 million dol- 
lars in new money, 


3. The opportunity for speculators 
and pinhookers making large profits 
by buying tobacco in the auction mar- 
ket and reselling is a daily occurrence 
under our present system. This will 
be greatly reduced if not eliminated by 
this bill because the growers will know 
what they have to offer for sale and 
the prices the different grades are 
bringing. That this is true is evi- 
denced by the fact that the speculators 
and pinhookers are opposing the grad- 
ing bill. 

4. Without some definite guide grow- 
ers frequently accept bids which 
are materially below the market price. 
If the tobacco is officially graded, the 





grade placed on the pile and announced 
when the sale is made, and the farmer 
also furnished with the daily and 
weekly tobacco price reports, he is 
not likely to accept bids materially 
under the market price. 


5. In the rush of the auction sale, 
buyers frequently overlook tobacco of 
high quality, which results in elimi- 
nating their competition on such lots. 
This is not likely to happen if the to- 
bacco has been graded and the grade 
announced during the sale. 


6. At the speed tobacco is sold, buy- 
ers are frequently unable to make a 
proper examination and accurately de- 
termine quality. This results in the 
buyer “playing safe” and placing a low 
bid. Under Federal grading the buyer 
could rely upon the accuracy of the 
information shown on the tag and an- 
nounced by the auctioneer. 


7. Improper or unfavorable lighting 


results have been highly encouraging. 

“With the codrdination and consoli- 
dation of all erosion control activi- 
ties under one organization, however, 
it becomes possible to plan the broad- 
est and most significant program of 
erosion control and land conservation 
ever undertaken in this or any other 
country.” 


of an auction floor frequently results 
in a low price because the buyers do 
not have time to take samples to other 
portions of the warehouse where the 
light is suitable for the proper deter- 
mination of quality and color. Under 
the grading bill the graders would 
perform their work more deliberately 
and would have time to take samples 
to the proper light before making their 
determination. 

8. Unusually heavy offerings or 
“blocked sales’’ continuing over any 
material length of time result in a 
lower price. The farmers through the 
market news service would be advised 
of such conditions and would keep 
their tobacco off the market until the 
glut was over. 


How can anyone honestly interested 
in the grower oppose the bill? What 
valid reasons can they suggest as to 
why the bill should not be enacted into 
law? 


Mr. Grower, the next time a repre- 
sentative of the manufacturer or deal- 
er or warehouseman comes around op- 
posing the grading bill just ask him 
this question :— 

“Tf you are interested in the tobacco 
grower, why do you object to the 
grower knowing when he offers his 
tobacco for sale (1) the different 
grades he has to offer and (2) the 
prices the grades are bringing from 
day to day on the other tobacco mar- 
kets ?” 

If he is honest he will answer : “Sim- 
ply because it is against my business 
for the grower to have too much in- 
formation.” 
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May Suggestions to 


Tobacco Growers 
By E. Y. FLOYD, 
Tobacco Specialist, North Carolina 
Extension Service. 
WISH to ask each grower to read 
ie reread the article in the April 
Progressive Farmer with reference to 
‘rtilizers and the application of ferti- 
izers, especially on the light sandy 
oils which leach very readily under 
‘avy rains, 


® It looks now as if we shall have a 
early season and tobacco planted 

m1 one to two weeks earlier than 
e average. This will mean that every 
rower should be extremely careful 
select his most uniform plants for 
transplanting. Often tobacco plants 
» oversize when they are transplant- 

d. Then unless the plant is buried 
the ground up to the bud, it has a 
tendency to grow into a very peaked, 
narrow, leafy plant and produce a thick 
red leafy tobacco which will not bring 
the best market price for cigarette 


te hac co. 


@® When tobacco is watered after 
transplanting use 2 pounds of quick 
acting nitrogen, dissolved in each bar- 
rel of water. It is best to dissolve 
this nitrogen in a bucket, then pour 
it in a barrel and stir it up. This will 
give the tobacco a quicker start and it 
will not get so hard and peak up as 
it would if this stimulant were not 
added. 


@ [Flea bugs and insects are gener- 
ally much worse on early planted to- 
hacco than on tobacco planted later 
in the season. One pound of arsenate 
of lead to 50 gallons of water is the 
right strength for dipping plants. Put 
this solution into two tubs. Dip the 
tops of the plant in one tub and the 
roots in another tub. This will help 
considerably in preventing the young 
plants from being destroyed by flea 
bugs and will also help control cut- 
Especial care should be taken 
not to allow the leaves of the plant 
to be wet when the plants are trans- 
planted in the heat of the day. We 
find the leaves will scald even from 
water alone if transplanted in the heat 
f the day when the tops of the plants 
have just’ been dipped in a tub of 
water. The reason for having two 
tubs and dipping the tops first and the 
roots last is to prevent the tops of the 
plant and the buds from getting so 
muddy from dirt on the roots. 


worms, 


® Cultivation is also a very impor- 
tant factor in the growth of tobacco, 
especially early tobacco which should 
be ridged as much as possible with 
each cultivation. We have found it 
very essential to keep the soil broken 
well in the middle of the rows. But 
at the same time not all the soil should 
be added to the plant at any cultiva- 
tion, thereby getting the bed so high 
that you cannot add additional soil 
next time. 


® Early tobacco should be planted 
lose together by all means, because 
early planting has a tendency to make 
mall growth leaves which generally 
ure out as leafy tobacco which is not 
© valuable as a thin, bright, luggy 
cigarette type of tobacco. We find the 
loser we space in reason, the thinner 
the tobacco will be when cured. I 
suggest that the maximum distance be- 
tween hills be 24 inches, and on very 
iertile soils 18 to 20 inches, and the 
s 4 feet apart. 
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* DEEP-CUT HEAVY TREAD 
—MORE TRACTION . . 


* SELF CLEANING .. . 


* DOES NOT BUMP ON 
PAVED ROADS... ; 


*x NO CHAINS NEEDED . 


x A SIZE AND TYPE FOR 
YOUR CAR, TRUCK and 
TRACTOR ... «= « = 























































The patented two extra layers Yaa) 
of Gum-Dipped cords that hold 
the big heavy tread to the 
Gum-Dipped cord body 


THE 





The body of patented Gum- 
Dipped High Stretch Cords 
which give greater adhesion, 
flexibility and strength to 
withstand pulls and strains 





GROUND GRIP TIRE 
FOR EVERY FARM NEED 


lr you have ever been stranded with your 
car, truck or tractor in mud or soft ground, 
you will welcome this new line of Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires. This big, heavy, extra 
rugged, specially designed tread that cleans 
itself, required 54% more rubber to give you 
traction without chains. 


It will pull you through any muddy road or 
soft ground. This heavy traction tread is 
securely held to the Gum-Dipped cord body by 
the patented construction of two extra layers 


of Gum-Dipped cords under the tread. 


See your nearest Firestone Service Store, 
Firestone Tire Dealer or Implement Dealer 
today! Equip your car, truck and tractor with 
these new, Super-Traction tires for more 
economical year-round service. 


Remember! This heavy, Super-Traction 
tread is guaranteed not to loosen from the 
tire body under any conditions, and all other 
parts of the tire are fully guaranteed to give 
satisfaction in every respect. 





















“BEING TOSSED BY A BRONCHO 
IS TAME COMPARED TO A 
BLOW-OUT ACCIDENT” 



























says “HUB” WHITEMAN 
Fearless Rodeo Broncho Buster 
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VEN men who face danger every day 
E of their lives—and love it—will tell 
you that once is much too often to have 
a blow-out. Here’s HUB WHITEMAN’S 
description of the blow-out he had: 


“I'll admit that wrestling with charg- 
ing steers and riding wild bronchos 
is plenty dangerous. But I’ve been in 
tougher spots. The very thought of 
that blow-out I had when I was on the 
way to Fort Worth gives me the jitters. 
No broncho ever lurched as wildly 
or got so completely out of control as 
that car of mine. Plumb for a ditch it 
headed. Believe me, I had some luck 
to pull out of that accident alive. Now 
I’m using Goodrich Golden Ply Silver- 
towns on every wheel of my car.” 


At 40 or 50 miles an hour, the inside 

















HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS— 
THE LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY & 
RESISTS HEAT— PREVENTS 
THESE BLOW-OUT. 





DON’T MISS THIS RADIO TREAT 


Circus Night 
in Silvertown 


starring JOE COOK 
with B. A. ROLFE and others 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT N.B.C. BLUE NETWORK 


Copyright, 1935, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


















BLOW-OUT PROTECTION—FREE 


of the tire becomes as hot as boiling 
water. Rubber and fabric begin to sepa- 
rate. You can’t see it... the tire looks 
perfect. A blister forms and grows— 
bigger and bigger—until, sooner or later 
“BANG”! A blow-out! You can’t steer. 
You can’t stop. And human lives are 
hanging in the balance. 


So you see, today’s high speeds were 
too much for tires—until Goodrich en- 
gineers perfected the amazing Life-Saver 
Golden Ply. This remarkable invention 
resists heat. Rubber and fabric don’t 
separate. Thus, blisters don’t form inside 
the tire. The great, unseen cause of 
blow-outs never gets a start. 


Extra safety and mileage! 


And to appreciate how quickly Silver- 
towns will stop in an emergency—what 
marvelous protection they give you 
against dangerous, “tailspin” skids—do 
this: Go to your Goodrich dealer. Press 
your hand on the sure-footed Silvertown 
tread. Feel those big, husky cleats hold 
your hand like a vise. That’s the way 
they grip wet, slippery roads ... how 
they keep your car “straight in line.” 


No extra cost! 


Check your mileage when you put Good- 
rich Safety Silvertowns on your car. Watch 
how they last months longer than ordinary 
tires. Yet, in spite of all this extra, 
trouble-free mileage, in spite of the fact 
that they are the only tires in the world 
that give you Golden Ply blow-out pro- 
tection, Silvertowns cost not a penny 
more than other standard tires. 


Handsome emblem 
with red crystal reflec- 
§ tor to protect you if 


your tail light goes out. Go to your 
Goodrich dealer, join Silvertown 
Safety League, and receive one FREE. 
Or send 10¢ (to cover packing and 
mailing) to Dept. 508, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 





Silvertown 
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N. C. STATE COLLEGE SAYS— 


By FRANK JETER 


F THERE be secrets in the suc- 

cessful handling of livestock, look- 
ing them over frequently is one. 
There is truth in the old English ax- 
iom, “The eye of the master fatten- 
eth the beast,” says Robert H. Ruffner, 
head livestock man at State College. 
Mr. Ruffner tries to see every animal 
in the State College herds every day 
or have a trusted employee see them. 
Just the other day, he noticed a prize 
heifer off to herself and found a tin 
can lodged in her foot. Prompt action 
probably saved the young animal. 


Ruffner says there are some con- 
ditions unnatural to a healthy animal 
which may be observed without han- 
dling. He lists six of these: Stray- 
ing off to itself as if hiding; hair 
standing on end; failing to stretch it- 
self on being quietly gotten up; ab- 
sence of lick marks on the hair; not 
feeding or chewing cud, and, show- 
ing a peculiarity in movements of the 
head or limbs. Look for these symp- 
toms and look out for animals ex- 
hibiting them. 


@ Sudan is a drouth resistant grass 
and should be planted in May for sum- 
mer grazing, says Dairyman Join 
Arey. By July, the Sudan will fur- 
nish excellent grazing at a time when 
the pasture is “getting short.” Sow 25 
to 30 pounds seed per acre on a well 
prepared, well-fertilized seedbed. 


@ Dr. C. D. Grinnells says the 
breeding efficiency of a herd sire is 
bettered if some green material is cut 
for him in May. The feet should be 
trimmed, if necessary. Neglect of 
this one item has limited the usefulness 
of many a good herd sire, Grinnells 
observes. He also reminds us that fly 
breeding may be limited by getting 
rid of the manure piles and the filth 
and litter accumulations about the 
barnyards. 


@ Nine timely points on handling 
beef cattle, sheep, and swine are given 
by Earl H. Hostetler, animal hus- 
bandman. These are: (1) The per- 
manent pastures are ready for steady 
summer grazing by May 1. (2) Put 
the fences in order and see that ade- 
quate fresh water is available before 


placing the animals on such pasture. 
(3) Beef cattle can be counted easily 
and are more contented if salted at 
regular weekly intervals. (4) The calf 
crop will be more uniform if the beef 
bull is placed with the breeding herd 
on May 1, left for three months, and 
removed August 1. (5) Shear and 
dip the sheep, keep the fleeces clean, 
and tie with paper twine. (6) Dis- 
pose of the spring lambs if they are 
of sufficient size to-satisfy the mar- 
ket. (7) Milk the ewes occasionally 
after lambs are sold so the udders 
will not spoil. (8) Put weaned pigs 
on grazing crops and self-feeders. (9) 
Make the first seeding of soybeans 
for supplementary summer grazing. 


@ May is an important month in the 
poultry yard, says Roy Dearstyne, 
poultryman. The time has arrived to 
separate the pullets and cockerels in 


groups of early hatched chicks, and as — 


these develop, give them more floor 
space, hopper space, and watering 
pots. Infestation with internal para- 
sites begins, especially among chicks 
over 8 weeks of age. Devitalized, un- 
developed birds result if the condition 
is not corrected. Coccidiosis season 
is here and acute outbreaks may oc- 
cur among stock 6 to 12 weeks of age. 
Rigid sanitation is the remedy. Leg 
weakness may appear as a result of 
unbalanced feeding. Young birds need 
to get out on clean ground as natural 
conditions lead to a more healthy 
development. Culling must be con- 
stantly practiced since crippled and 
under-developed chicks seldom make 
profitable hens. 


@ Paul Kime, the experiment sta- 
tion’s practical farmer, says running 
a harrow. or weeder over cotton will 
help tender seedlings push through 
the soil crust and help kill young grass 
and weeds, thus reducing hoeing later. 
He advises chopping cotton as soon 
as safe and cautions against chopping 
during cold weather or while plants 
are dying; leave two to three plants 
in each hill a hoe’s width apart. Plant 
peanuts from May 1 to 10 using plenty 


of seed, at least two to each hill of ° 


the larger varieties, and have the hills 
10 to 12 inches apart. 


BILL MEANS MILLIONS TO GROWERS 
By JOHN R. HU‘TCHESON 


Director, Virginia 


HE article in the April Progres- 

sive Farmer on the value of grad- 
ing tobacco should convince any un- 
biased person of its value. 


If the price of tobacco when graded 
is approximately $2 per hundred 
greater than when the grade is un- 
known, as was demonstrated on the 
South Boston and Oxford markets last 
year, tobacco growers are losing mil- 
lions of dollars by not having the to- 
bacco graded on all markets. 


It would therefore appear to me that 
every thinking farmer would be in 
favor of the Flannagan bill now pend- 
ing in Congress providing for the in- 
spection and grading of tobacco. [n 
my opinion the average tobacco grow- 
er has everything to gain and nothing 
to lose from the passage of this bill. 


Extension Service 


The only people who can possibly lose 
are the people who are now profiting 
from the average farmer’s ignorance of 
grades. 


Considerable government grading of 
tobacco has been done in Virginia dur- 
ing recent years and every farmer 
with whom I have come into contact 
who has given this grading a fair trial 
has been pleased with it. However, 
people who are profiting through the 
farmer’s ignorance of grades are now 
putting out misleading propaganda re- 
garding the Flannagan bill. Tobacco 
growers should not be deceived by such 
propaganda. 


I hope you will keep up the fight to 
give farmers real information regard- 
ing the Flannagan bill. 
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EARS THAT HEAR 


Our May Sermon 
By REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


@ Our recent delightful article on 
birds by Alexander Sprunt will ve 
recalled in connection with this 
month’s equally delightful “Farm Ser- 
mon” by our preacher, Dr. Holland. 


iT ID you ever walk in the woods in 

spring with a person who knew 
about birds? One bright morning I 
had this prized experience. My com- 
panion knew more about the feathered 
songsters than I supposed could be 
known. He would stop short. “Do 
you hear that?” “Hear what?” I 
would ask. “That warbler. There he 
soes. You rarely hear one of them 
sing.” Again he would halt: ‘There's 
an indigo bunting. He’s on his way 
north.” As for me I could hear the 
jays, the crows, and the high-holes 
and woodpeckers, but my ears and 
brain were not attuned to catch the 
faint flutings of the tiny birds. Later 
I took up the study of birds, so that 
now a forest full of birds is as won- 
derful to me as the stage of a sym- 
phony orchestra. 


@ Hearing is a difficult matter. 
Sounds come to us but we fully hear 
only that upon which the mind is in- 
tent. Two women sitting in a concert 
hall were talking while those who sat 
near them were trying to listen. In 
the sudden echo-like hush in one of 
the musical movements one woman 
was heard to say, “We always fry 
them in lard.” She was within sound 
of great music, but she heard only— 
doughnuts frying. 


@ When Jesus came up from the 
Jordan at the time of His baptism 
God spoke. ‘“‘This is my well beloved 
Son.” People were listening. Some 
said, “It thundered.”’ Others thought 
that ‘an angel had spoken.’ Jesus was 
the only one who had really heard the 
divine message. He said, “The Voice 
came for your sakes.”’ God was speak- 
ing but the people were thinking about 
thunder and angels. They heard what 
they were thinking about. Yet are 
they different from the rest of us— 
we who live ina world filled with the 
Spirit and Mind of God but do not 
train our hearts to hear His Voice? 
Two women were standing watch- 
ing a circus parade. One heard the 
strident notes of the band, the other, a 
Salvation Army lassie, heard the cry 
of a little girl who could not see the 
parade because of the crowd. Each 
woman heard what was uppermost in 


her mind. ne 


@® God is speaking in the wonders of 
dawns and the pageantry of sunsets. 
He is uttering His voice in storms 
and in tumbling seas. He may be heard 
in the love impulses of happy lovers 
and in the companionship of husbands 
and wives. In all these things we may 
hear God. Looking within ourselves, 
we may hear Him in the unkillable 
Promptings of conscience. 


It is easy to let our minds become 
filled with the loud and strident rattle 
of this world’s jumbled music, but it 
is wiser to train our souls to catch 
“the still small voice.” Let’s cultivate 
the ear to hear the buntings and the 
warblers, even though the noisy crows 
flap their quarrelsome ways over- 
head. The hymn I greatly love has 
lines which run— 


“Open my ears that I may hear 
Voices of Truth Thou sendest clear:— 
Open my ears, illumine me, 

Spirit Divine.” 
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AFTER 20 YEARS OF TALKING ApourtT fr, 
"ARMCHAIR" ANDERSON SUDDENLY SHows ‘EM How Irs Done! 
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U. 8S. Government Jobs. 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 225-B, 





b ‘e will send s Reinforced 


Wanted wii. 


age 18 to 50, to qualify for eligibility test for steady 
Commence $105-$175 month. 
Short hours. Common school education. List of jobs 
and valuable information sent FREE. Write today. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


je STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 





sonia ts. an. nothing. e Horeehide 
Strop PREE. STERLING CO. an BALTIMORE: MD. | 


buik so necessary to promote 
proper elimination... to keep 
food wastes moving naturally 
along the intestinal tract. It 
also contains other parts of 
wheat to give it that delightful, 
stimulating flavor. 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes with 
Other Parts of Wheat is a prod- 
uct of General Foods. o «. . corp.. 1935 


& Seubie compels us to admit 
that ‘Armchair’ Ander-. 
son’s miraculous burst of en- 
ergy could not be due entirely 
to our Post’s 40% Bran Flakes! 


But truth also compels us to 
admit that this grand cereal is 
one of the finest of all breakfast 
foods! In the first place, there’s 
its delicious flavor—a crisp, 
nut-like flavor that we believe 
no other cereal can give you! 


And secondly, Post’s 40% 





SEND FOR beautiful colored 
pictures of Famous Americans 


Full color reproductions of portraits by 


Bran Flakes may be just the 
thing you need if you are feel- 
ing kind of “low” and “out-of- 


great artists. Size 7% x 10% inches. Send a 
3-cent stamp and a box top from Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes package for EACH picture you 
want. Postum Company, Dept. P.F. 5-35, 





Catch Fish 


s krats 





vanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
Catalog. $1 Bos 


RAP OFFER and 
of our Fish Bait FREE to 


Famous ice our 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., 


introdu: 
Dept. 2, ST. LOUIS, 





we: 





Battle Creek, Michigan. Order by name and 
number. Offer expires December 3 1st, 1935. 


1. Theodore Roosevelt 9. Thos. A. Edison 
2. George Washington 10. Thos. Jefferson 
3. Martha Washington 11. John Marshall 
4. Benjamin Franklin 12. Sitting Bull 

5. Alexander Hamilton 13. Wm. F. Cody 

6. 

wi 

8 


sorts.” In such a case, you may 
be troubled with a sluggish in- 
testine, caused by insufficient 
bulk in your diet. 


To combat this condition, 


Post’s 40% Bran Flakes con- 
tains bran, thus supplying the 


. Abraham Lincoln 14. Robert E. Lee 
- John Paul Jones 15. Andrew Jackson 
. Grover Cleveland 16. U. S. Grant 











Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 

If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, : 
“I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- 
factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 
advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
‘cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
'land before purchasing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have 
become bankrupt. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 





Raleigh, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. 




















An amazing demon- 
stration was made 
ae recently by F. Bauman 
} and Co., Mt. Vernon, 
re Iowa. A pair of 
Wolverines was first 
soaked in water for 
over three weeks .. 

ther frozen in ice .. 

and the shoes dried 
out soft and pliable! 
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WOLVERINE SHELL HORSEHIDE 


‘Dued Out SOFT 


and Plable as Buckskin 


What a work shoe that can be kept frozen in ice 103 
- actually four whole days and seven hours — yet 
pliable and presentable enough to sell! 
Scores of Wolverine dealers have publicly demonstrated 
this incredible quality in Wolverines. No wonder millions 
have found Wolverines the most comfortable work shoes 
they ever wore. Yet, in spite of its unbelievable softness 
and pliability, Wolverine Shell Horsehide is the toughest 
kind of leather — wears like iron, is virtually scuff-proof 
and amazingly resistant to perspiration and barnyard acids. 


hours 
dry out soft, 


And don’t believe you can get all these qualities in any 
other work shoe. Only Wolverines give you both soles and 
uppers of this marvelous Shell Horsehide tanned soft as 
buckskin by a secret triple tanning process known only 
to Wolverine tanners. For glove-soft comfort, therefore, 
for months longer wear and every other quality that 
work shoes ought to have, insist on Wolverines every time. 
There is a Wolverine dealer near you who carries a wide 
range of styles in all regular sizes. See him today. ful 


FRE 


Wolverine Shoe Grease—amazing 
leather conditioner. 
stamps for packing and postage. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING 
CORPORATION 
Dept. Z5-35 
ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN 





SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


DEALERS 


The amazingly simple Wolverine merchan- R 
dising plan has greatly increased Work 
Shoe sales for thousands of dealers. Write 
st once for details. 


CODE 


te ee en me ee a ee ee 


\ 
| Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 





SEE THAT SHELL! 


Here’s the secret of amaz- 
ing wearing qualities in 
Wolverines. The center 
layer of this extraordinary 
3-ply leather is tough, 
much like your finger nail 
— enormously strong. 
When tanned the secret 
Wolverine way, it be- 
comes as soft and pliable 
as any leather used in the 
finest dress shoes — yet 
with all its remarkable 
compease to hard knocks 
y retained. 


Mail coupon for full 
season’s supply of 


Send 3c in 


Dept. Z5-35, Rockford, Michigan 


I enclose 3c for packing and postage. Send me I 
FREE can of Wolverine Shoe Grease and | 
name of nearest Wolverine dealer. | 
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Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashvi! 
oper © aqtomonile wy mechanic and ne you cot wx a 
No negroes taken, For 





n't buy a — of fencing until you send 
~ my latest catalog. Quotes low Direct-from- 
Factory Freight Paid prices on over 200 styles of 
Farm and Poultry Fencing. Catalog also shows 
bargainsin Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing, 
Paint, Poultry Supplies and other Farm and Home 
needs. Write so factory nearest you.—Jim Brown. 


Dept. Sses 





8 train you to be 
free bokier write 
Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, Teun. 









L ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Da Fl 
Killer attracts and Lilie files. 








nno} 
son. 20c a t ali 


Gealess. Harold fiomers,” hi 9 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 








N rene 2e & Wink CO. 88 
teveland, Memphis, Tenn. 








SavE money by buying direct 
from the largest berry & 

basket factory in the country. 
Write for our free catalog. 


| New Albany Box and Basket Co, 


x and 


Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 








Box 106, New Albany, ind. 


SMART MAY GARDENING 


Make Succession Plantings; Plan 
Canning Supplies 


By L.A. 
From now until 
September I shall 


make a planting of 
bush snapbeans ev- 


ery ten days to 
two weeks, As soon 
as my last plant- 


ing is up good and 
well started I put 
more. To those who 


in some 
haven’t tried this plan let me suggest 
they follow it this year. Row space 
of 25 to 30 feet for each member of - 
the family per planting will give an 


ample supply, especially where Ken- 
tucky Wonders are planted two or 
three times during the summer to sup- 
plement them. 


Get ready for the bean beetle. This 
enemy must be fought quickly and 
vigorously or it will be good-bye beans. 
I use Dutox mostly, though I have 
found magnesium arsenate, Black Ar- 
row, arsenate of lead, and calcium ar- 
senate all effective. The important 
point is to shoot quick—as soon as they 
first appear. A second shot in three 
to five days and a third one a little 
later will usually clean them up« 


Never cultivate, walk through, or 
pick snapbeans when wet from rain 
or dew. This may cause rust to start, 
which will often ruin the plants. 


A planting of roasting ear corn ev- 
ery two to three weeks will usually 
give a continuous supply. I like Jarvis 
Golden Prolific and some of the pro- 
lific white corns for planting from 
now on. Jarvis is especially good be- 
cause of its unusual ability to with- 
stand drouth, heat, and other unfavor- 
able weather conditions and still yield 
well. Then too, it is a yellow corn, 
which contains Vitamin A (the growth 
vitamin) making it more desirable 
than the white corns. 


Frost Is Gone in May 


I am counting on warm weather 
being here to stay by early May and 
before the 15th I always try to get ina 
planting of the hot weather vegetables 
—eggplant, pepper, okra, squash, but- 
terbeans, cucumbers, cantaloupes, and 
tomatoes. Of course, these should 
have been planted some earlier in the 
Lower South, and probably a little 
later in that portion of the territory 
above the Cotton Belt. 


My first setting of tomatoes was 
made in April. I will make a second 
one early in June. I will either buy 
my plants or plant seed in a bed early 
this month for the second setting. A 
third setting in July will give tomatoes 
throughout the season. The first plant- 
ing I will stake and prune but I will 
allow the second and third plantings 
to grow as they will, unstaked and un- 
pruned. 


May is the best month for planting 
most of the frost tender vegetables to 
be canned, in my opinion. My garden- 
ing partner and I have a pressure 
cooker and sealer, and will put up 
plenty of vegetables for 12 persons. 
We will soon can our English peas, 
and expect to can a 
little later a full 
supply of butter- 
beans, corn, beans, 
tomatoes, soup 
mixture, and prob- 
ably some others. 
This winter supply 
of canned stuff is 





NIVEN 


just as important, if not more so, than 
the fresh supply for the summer. In 
addition to what we can we will plant 
enough butterbeans and black-eye. peas 
to put up a good supply of these dried 
and shelled. 


Many gardens are a failure because 
the vegetables are not well fed. Poor 
ground simply will not produce worth 
while yields of good quality vegeta- 
bles. My garden soil is reasonably fer- 
tile, had some poultry and cow manure 
put on it, and 6 to 10 pounds 6-8-6 
commercial fertilizer per 100 feet of 
row space. In addition to this I shall 
use nitrate of soda as a side-dressing 
on those of my vegetables which do 
not grow as rapidly as I think they 
should. One to two pounds per 100 
feet of row space is a liberal quantity 
of nitrate of soda to apply. 

Just as cabbage begin to bunch to 
head is a good time to give a side- 
dressing of nitrate of soda. 


Second Plantings 

During this month I expect to make 
my second planting of beets, cabbage, 
and carrots, if not made late in April. 
While cabbage set this late will not 
do as well as earlier plantings, I like 
to make this late planting for a few 
messes during midsummer. 

My experience is that Henderson's 
Bush Lima, and the Carolina or Sieva 
of the running type are by far the 
most satisfactory butterbeans to plant. 

Those who prefer growing collard 
plants in a bed and transplanting, rath- 
er than buying plants or planting seed 
in the row where they are to remain, 
will find late this month a good time 
to sow the seed. I want to urge that 
everyone plant some of this vegetable 
this summer, because it is one of the 
best things to be found in the garden 
during the winter. Collards will stand 
much more cold than cabbage. Any 
surplus not needed for winter greens 
can be very profitably fed to the chick- 
ens, cows, or hogs. 

I work my garden just often enough 
to prevent a crust forming and to 
keep down weeds and grass. This is 
all. that is needed. More is usually a 
waste of time and energy. 


Tried These Varieties? 


Those who do not have very strong 
reason for plantin® some other variety 
of tomato will do well to stick to the 
Marglobe. It is somewhat wilt resist- 
ant, a heavy fruiter, and an altogether 
desirable variety for use as fresh fruit 
or canning. 

I haven’t tried them, but those who 
have tell me the new Imperator and 
Morse’s Bunching are two excellent 
new varieties of carrots. I am going 
to plant some of them this month. The 
Imperator, I am told, is fine grained 
and excellent in quality. 


Because the pods are quite long 
tender, almost stringless, and the vari- 
ety is a prolific bearer, I especially like 
the Stringless Black Valentine bean. 


I find it highly desirable to keep a 
few rows fixed up ahead of time. This 
will enable us to 
plant much earlier 
after a rain than 
if we had to wait 
for the ground to 
get dry enough to 
plow. As far as 
possible I always 
follow this plan. 
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Dairy Exposition to 
Be Revived 


FTER having been suspended 
L since the last show in St. Louis 
in 1931, the National Dairy Exposition 
has been revived and the 1935 show 
will again be held, October 12-19, in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


At the last dairy show breeders from 
25 states and Canada exhibited 1,000 
head of dairy cattle. The annual 
meetings of the International Associa- 
‘ion of Milk Dealers and the Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers will meet in St. Louis 
the same week as the dairy show. 


With the large exhibits of dairy cat- 
tle and milk equipment and the judg- 
ing contests for 4-H club members and 
Future Farmers of America (voca- 
tional agricultural students), it is dif- 
ficult to imagine a better school for 
those interested in any phase of dairy- 
ing than will be offered during the 
week of the National Dairy Exposi- 
tion at St. Louis—October 12 to 19. 


WW Ww 
ATTRACTIVE MAIL BOXES 


HO needs a 

new mailbox? 

One of these pho- 
tos or sketches 
rest — iy | may suggest just 
il the type you’ve been 

i wanting, There’s 
\\W the movable sort, 
represented by the 
box, post and cream 







CREAM CAN FILLED : 
WITH DIRT OR CONCRETE 


—Photo by 
U. S. D. A. 


—Photo by 
J. C. Allen. 





GAS PIPE 


can; there’s the permanent 
sort made of pipe and con- 
crete. If neither appeals to 
your sense of utility and the 
esthetic, look at the two 
photos in the cen- cowcrere Base} 
ter. Remember to Fei hs 
make the open- Uji oad 
ing of the box as M\ SE | yt : / 
high or higher than the top of the 
carrier's car body. 
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“CHURCH CLEANING AT 
“LICKSKILLET” 


NOR our fiction we constantly aim 

at an appropriate variety—romance, 
adventure, humor, and tragedy. And 
now that we have had several months 
Of serious stories, we have decided to 
Postpone our announced story “Bare 
Hands” until later in the year and run 
Next month one of the most hilarious- 
ly amusing Negro stories we have 
ever had—“Church Cleaning at Lick- 
skillet,” by William Polk. 
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New- Value 











dge Sedan (2-door) now only 
$690*—Touring Sedan (2-door) with built- 
in trunk, ag illustrated, now only $715* 






















EVER before has any car, so big 
and fast—so luxurious and pow- 
erful— been able to compete in running 
costs with the lowest-priced cars. 
Now Dodge does it—and wins! 
With brilliant new ranges of speed 
and power—85 satin-smooth miles per 
hour—the Dodge “Red Ram” engine 
gives you 3 to 5 more miles per gal- 
lon of gas than thesmall, lowest-priced, 
competitive makes. It makes possible 
—and owners are getting—amazing 
economy on oil, too! 
But economy is only one of the 
wonders in this sturdy Dodge. New 
| conceptions of style and comfort are 
expressed in the 95 basic advance- 
ments that Dodge gives you. 
The “Airglide Ride” is brand new. 
It is almost magic in its comfort. Step- 
ping ahead, Dodge engineers solved 
the long sought combination of equal- 
ized four-wheel weight distribution, 


$2. VODGE=3'645 


DELIVERS NOW FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS 


“In this 1935 Dodge, there is real big-car 
luxury and performance—yet less paid 
for gas and oil than in lower-priced 
cars.” Dr. Donald L. Davison, Clinton, 
New Jersey. 





with super-flexible springs and a sway- 
eliminating ride “Levelator” that gives 
undreamed-of riding ease and roada- 
bility. Grooved in its path, the car 
holds an even keel, skims over rough 
going, takes curves in safety, even at 
higher speeds. 

Then Dodge gives you perfected, 
dual-cylinder hydraulic brakes, pio- 
neered many years ago—fully equal- 
ized, safe, sure, positive. And Dodge 
safety all-steel, time-tested bodies have 
already proved their protection and 
stability in the hands of millions of 
owners. Others may talk safety, but 
have your Dodge dealer explain the 
difference between so-called “steel” 
bodies and the Dodge SAFETY all-steel 
body. 

Only the genius of a manufacturing 
organization such as Dodge — with 
such complete facilities, with 20 years 


“We have two cars—a new Dodge and 
alast year’s modelof a lower-pricedcar. 
But it’s mostly the Dodge that we use 
because it costs at least 20% less to 


operate.” Hazel Adams, Chicago, Ill. 






of experience in building over three 
million fine vehicles—could create such 
astounding dollar-for-dollar value! 





“Drove 4,497 miles in my new Dodge, 
at touring speed throughout. Tempera- 
tures varied from 4 below zero to 85 
above. Gasoline mileage of 20.03 miles 
per gallon.”—Donald Smith, Seattle. 





DODGE DIVISION —CHRYSLER MOTORS 





NEW-VALUE DODGE: Coupe $645, 2- 
door Sedan $690, Rumble Seat Coupe $710, 
Touring Sedan (2-door, with built-in trunk) 
$715, Sedan $735, Touring Sedan (4-door, 
with built-in trunk) $760. *All prices f. o. b. 
factory, Detroit, subject to change without 
notice, Special equipment extra. Time pay- 
ments to fit your budget. Ask for the official 


Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 

















f R a i FARM SANITATION g 
BOOKLET 

The farm needs Kreso Dip No. 1 for 
livestock and poultry —keeps flies away 
—kills lice on livestock and poultry — 
g destroys scab mites on sheep with heal- 
® ing effect. For livestock and poultry 
® houses. A germicide, parasiticide and 
g disinfectant—has healing quality for 
8 cuts, an antiseptic dressing for wounds. 
Write for free Farm 


Sanitation Booklet, 
Address DeskK-64-E, 
Animal Industry Dept. 
Parke, Davis & Co., Oo 
Detroit, Mich. Drug 
Stores Sell ‘Parke- 


Davis Products. $T 
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Address 


Please report your change of address direct to Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
allowing at least four weeks before the change is to take effect. 





To Subscribers Desiring to Change 


your old address together with new address, otherwise you will miss one copy while 
we are writing you for this information. If you expect to move shortly you can 
make sure of getting your copies promptly by notifying us in advance, addressing 
your letter or card to Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Alabama. 








Be sure to send 














AFTER THE BAG IS EMPTY 






















... thats when you see 
the difference in feed/ 


OST chick feeds look 
M alike when you buy 
them. But what a differ- 
ence in the chicks at six 
weeks when the bag is 
empty. There’s a differ- 
ence in life, in pounds, in 
development. The chicks 
raised on Startena are 
larger, they weigh more, 
they show greater devel- 
opment than chicks raised 
on other feeds. That’s why 
Startena has come to be 


America’s leading chick 


feed. 

Two pounds of Startena 
per chick—that’s all it 
takes to give you the kind 
of chicks you want at six 
weeks. When so much 
depends on so little you 
can’t afford to take chances. 


PURINA 


Startena gives you big 
sturdy chicks at six weeks 
because it satisfies the 
chick’s “hidden hunger” 
for growth and develop- 
ment. Startena supplies 
the things a chick needs— 
the things so often lacking 
in ordinary chick feeds. 


When your chicks are 
six weeks old, change 
them to Purina Growena, 
the all-in-one growing 
feed. In every cropful of 
Growena the bird gets 
just the things she needs 
for full, uniform growth 
and development. When 
your birds reach laying 
age you have a uniform 
bunch of big pullets. 
They’re developed inside 
and outside—ready for 
the job of laying big eggs. 


MILLS 


968 Checkerboard Square 


St. Louis, Mo. 























SILAGE FOR GooD ROUGHAGE 





By TAIT BUTLER 


@ /t is no longer necessary to present proof that silage is the best 


and cheapest roughage for winter cattle feeding. 


And the South's one 


outstanding advantage in cattle feeding is its ability, because of lower- 
priced lands and long growing seasons, to produce these cheapest of 
cattle feeds at least cost. Silos may be duy or built later but now's the 


time to get in your silage crops. 


HEN it was thought that corn 

was the only crop that made sat- 
isfactory silage, many Southern feed- 
ers doubted that, with low yielding 
corn lands and the expense that must 
be incurred for silos and _ silo-filling 
machinery or equipment, they could 
afford to provide corn silage for their 
livestock. Later, when it became known 
that the sweet sorghums produced 
a much heavier tonnage than corn and 
made a very satisfactory silage, only a 
little inferior in feeding value to corn 
silage, there were still many who 
found themselves unable to build silos 
and provide the machinery for filling 
them. 


The first experiences with the sor- 
ghums for silage were often unsatis- 
factory. Because they were cut be- 
fore they were sufficiently matured, 
the silage was dark and excessively 
sour, but when the sorghums are al- 
lowed to mature, the seed to become 
hard or ripe, the resulting silage is 


. palatable and in every way satisfac- 


tory, and as stated, only slightly in- 
ferior in feeding value to corn silage. 
Both corn and sorghum silage are low 
in protein, but the South has its rich 
protein cottonseed meal, the cheapest 
available source of protein for stock 
feeding, with which to balance its sor- 
ghum silage. 


Trench Silo Cheap 


In recent years one of the obstacles 
to providing silage for winter feeding 
has been largely removed through the 
development of the trench silo, which 
can be dug at a very small outlay 
of cash. I am not saying that the 
trench silo is the best silo, nor even 
that it is entirely satisfactory, but un- 
der suitable conditions it enables the 
small cattle’ owner of limited means 
to provide satisfactory silage at a low- 
er cost. In certain soils and when 
there is an excessive rainfall it may 
become a rather difficult matter to keep 
water out and preserve the silage sat- 
isfactorily, but wherever the trench 
silo has been used it has furnished 
feed at a very low cost. A silo built 
above ground, that may be placed at 
the barn, is much more convenient for 
feeding, especially in stormy weather, 
but the trench silo if properly located 
and constructed has proved a great 
boon to many small farmers. 


Another development of recent years 
has made it possible to fill the silo at 
reduced cost. On many farms there 
is already a tractor that will furnish 
belt power for driving the silage cut- 
ter and even the small farm that has 
no tractor is now generally able to 
rent one from some neighbor. 


Be sure to plant an ample acreage. 


In the grain growing sections few 
small farmers own threshing ma- 
chines, but custom threshers are avail- 
able for doing their work. When the 
silo becomes a part of the equipment 
on more farms, as it should be, it will 
be easier for silo owners to have their 
silos filled without themselves owning 
the equipment, and it can now often 
be done by the codperative ownership 
of the equipment. 


Coéperation in Silo Filling 


When corn is used for silage the 
fact that to insure the best silage it 
must be cut and put in the silo when 
just in the right stage of maturity, is 
a serious obstacle to the use of one 
silo-filling outfit for filling several 
silos, unless the arrangements extend 
to the dates of planting. But in the 
South, where sorghum is the silage 
crop most generally used, this is less 
of an obstacle to the codperative own- 
ership of silage filling equipment, for 
the sorghums do not often get too ripe. 
At least there is a longer period dur- 
ing which the sorghums remain in 
suitable condition for the making of 
good silage. 


Corn and the sorghum are the chief 
silage crops in the South as elsewhere, 
but as stated above the sorghums are 
much more largely used in the South 
than corn. The reason is plain. On 
most soils the sorghums will produce 
enough larger tonnage to much more 
than make up for the slightly greater 
feeding value of corn silage. In short, 
the sorghums yield a greater feed 
value of a satisfactory type than does 
corn. On lands of average fertility 
and average moisture conditions the 
tonnage of sorghums will be from 50 
to 75 per cent greater, but on rich 
lands with ample rainfall the differ- 
ence will be much less. 


With Southern corn silage, with its 
relatively low proportion of grain an:] 
larger stalk growth, the feeding value 
is probably not more than 10 to 15 per 
cent greater than sorghum silage. Part 
of the deficiency in sorghum silage 
is in protein, which is most economi- 
cally made up with cottonseed meal. 


Most Feed Per Acre 


Some few growers use a mixture of 
corn and sorghum, but there is little 
to be gained by such. The longer and | 
larger growing sweet sorghums will 
produce more feed value per acre than 
will a mixture of corn and the earlier 
sorghum varieties, which mature with 
corn. 

Legumes have not been largely used 
for silage, because they contain too 
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Let the hogs feed themselves. 
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little sugar to produce the sort of fer- 
mentation necessary for preserving 
best silage. Experiments, however, 
indicate that either cane or beet mo- 
lasses added to legumes results in a 
good silage. Also there is an increas- 
ing number who are planting soybeans 
with sorghums for silage. When the 
longer and larger growing varieties 
of these plants are used, that reach 
the proper stage of maturity at about 
the same time, a satisfactory silage of 
increased feeding value is produced by 
the addition of soybeans. 


The South, even though its soils are 
not as productive as in the corn belt, 
can, because of its longer growing 
season, produce cheaper feed in the 
form of silage, provided a selection of 
a silage plant suitable to the condi- 
tions is made. Our failure to pro- 
duce as much silage as could be eco- 
nomically used is not due to lack of 
soil fertility, nor entirely due to the 
cost of silos and silo-filling machin- 
ery, but more largely because we have 
not formed the farming habit of pro- 
ducing feedstuffs. Even those who 
have silos rarely put up enough silage 
to supply their needs. The silage is 
too frequently all fed up before grass 
comes and very rarely indeed is there 
any reserve to supplement the pastures 
when they dry up in the late summer 
and fall. 


How to Avoid a Shortage 


A shortage of silage results from 
several miscalculations. First, the ton- 
nage of silage required for feeding is 
underestimated. Unless the cattle are 
to have some dry roughage, prefer- 
ably legume hay, they should be given 
about all they will consume, and if 
given the opportunity, they will con- 
sume more than the average person ‘is 
likely to assume. On most Southern 
farms cattle, especially dairy cattle 
and growing stock, should be fed more 
or less silage for 7 to 8 months of the 
year. For four months they usually 
need a full feed and for a month in 
the fall, a month in the spring, and 
usually one to two months in the 
summer when the pastures are dry and 
short they need at least a half allow- 
ance of silage. 


If a 900-pound cow gets 30 pounds 
of silage a day for four months and 20 
pounds a day for another four months 
she will consume three tons of silage. 
But how many, even among those who 
feed silage, provide three tons of silage 
per cow? Of course, some of them 
do not need to, if they have an ample 
acreage of good pasturage and feed a 
liberal quantity of legume hays, but 
just as the dairymen who sold hay 
were found to have a larger labor in- 
come, so will the feeder who provides 
all the silage his cows can consume 
have the larger income. 


But there are other equally vital 
miscalculations made. The silos sel- 
dom actually contain the tonnage they 
are estimated to contain. It is perhaps 
seldom that the so-called 100-ton silo 
has over 80 tons of silage stored in it. 
Next when the land is set aside for 
growing the crop to fill the silo, the 
acreage set aside is too small. Land 
that will actually average no more 
than 6 to 8 tons to the acre is esti- 
mated to produce 10 tons per acre. 
There is only one safe plan: add.20 
to 25 per cent to the estimated silage 
required. If not used up it will keep 
until needed. Reduce the usual esti- 
mated capacity of the silo 10 to 15 
Per cent and add 25 per cent more 
land to grow the crop to make certain 


that the silage needed will be pro- 
duced. 
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QUICK DEATH TO PESTS | 


»o+ Yet so Pure Gulf Salesman Gargles with It! 





E. E. Babers, Gu If Represent. 


ative, Corsicana, 


in 


Since Gulf Livestock Spray Was Put in Use,” 


CODE 


APEM 34-01 


KEEP YOUR ENGINES YOUNG e 


CHANGE SPARK PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 





‘ex., caught 
the act of gargling. 


Says Mr. Charles Willmann. 


AIRYMEN who are interested in the health of their 
cows and in keeping milk production at a peak figure 
will find Gulf Livestock Spray a real aid. 

Made of the finest neutral base petroleum oils, Gulf Live- 
stock Spray will not burn or blister, and keeps the coat 
smooth and glossy. Due to the fact that it contains as high 
as 40% more Pyrethrins than ordinary sprays, it is a quick 
killer and a lasting repellent that need be used but oncea day. 


Write 


demonstration of Gulf Livestock Spray. You will find it 


or phone the local Gulf representative for a FREE 


mighty convincing. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY : PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GULF 


LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


Kills Flies, Lice and Ticks » Repels Stable & Horn Flies 


Left to right: Johnnie Daniels, 
Claude Rogers and Charles Willmann 
of Willmann Dairy, Corsicana, Tex. 


CHAMPION 
NATIONAL 
CHANGE WEEK 


21 


Millions of worn out spark plugs are robbing 
motorists of gas—stealing power, speed and 
smooth engine performance — often holding 
up work on the farm with cars, trucks and en- 
gines that are hard to start. 


The Champion dealers in your community 
have organized a committee of vigilantes to put 
these criminals on the spot during Champion 
National Change Week, May 6th to 12th. They 
will inspect, clean and test your spark plugs 
and show you why all spark plugs, even 
Champions, should be changed every 10,000 
miles, or once a year. 






Stop highway robbery 
in your car. Install 
new Champions now. 


64/7 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 


TEST AND 
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Gentlemen: 





LIWESTOCK 
SPRAY 





Gulf Refining Company 
Maison-Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


Please enter my order for the following. I enclose 
money order to cover (1) 
55 gal. drums.at 90c per gal. 
30 gal. drums at* 95cper gal. 
5 gal. pails at $1.25 per gal. 
1 gal. cans at $1.50 
Continuous Hand Sprayer with 
adjustable nozzle 60c 
Electric Power Sprayer $15.00 
*Price includes steel drums. 
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5 Gallon 
Utility Pail 
per 


1.25 gal. 


When empty. this con- 
tainer is a handy pail 
to use on your farm. 


I will pay C.O.D. 0 


00 0000 
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You can trust NATURE 


every time 


@ It is amazing the way Mother 
Nature does everything right, 
if you give her half a chance. 
When she created Chilean 
Natural Nitrate, she put into 
it the many vital impurities 
that we now know are as im- 
portant as the nitrogen itself. 
She used these rarer elements, 
not by “‘guess’’, but in her own 


food. Its balanced impurities 
are to your crop what the vita- 
mins are to your children. 
This season more crops than 
for many a year will be side 
dressed with Chilean Soda — 
the only nitrogen that comes 
from the ground. 


When 
Chilean. 


you order nitrate, say 
Two kinds, Champion 





wise balance — her 
own wise blend. 
Feed your crops 
with Chilean Natural 
Nitrate. It is na- 
ture’s own plant 





Chilean Natural Ni- 
trate—the only nitrogen 
that comes from the 
ground—the ideal side 
dresser for your crops. 


(granulated) and 
Old Style (crystals). 
Both are genuine. 
Both are natural. 
Both give yourcrops 
the vital impurities. 








NATURAL NITRATE 


Ive got those — 
natural 


IMPURITIES! 


THE OLD ORIGINAL SODA 




















WHAT’S NEW IN AGRICULTURE? 


Congress Debates Minimum Bankhead Exemptions 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


UST prior to the Bankhead refer- 

endum of last December, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued a statement in 
which he stated: “If the Bankhead Act 
is continued in effect for another year, 
it is my purpose to recommend to the 
Congréss an amendment granting ex- 
emption for the full amount of his base 
production to each farmer who has an 
established base production of not 
more than two bales of cotton.” 


Without waiting for a congressional 
amendment, Triple A has announced 
that 1935 Bankhead regulations will 
include a provision for alloting to each 
farm that has an established base pro- 
duction of not more. than two bales, 
tax-exemption certificates equal to 
such production. 

“What is a cotton farmer?” If a 
cotton farmer is interpreted to mean 
anyone who actually grows the crop, 
then there is quite a difference be- 
tween a two-bale exemption per farm 
and a two-bale exemption to each 
farmer. Often a farm is operated by 
a number of tenants, and a two-bale 
exemption to the farm would mean 
very little if split up between the 
landlord and all his tenants. At any 
rate, that is the feeling of many 
Congressmen, and on March 19 the 
House passed a bill by Representa- 
tive Doxey of Mississippi amending 
the Bankhead Act with a provision 
for a three-bale exemption for every 
farmer, be he share cropper, a man- 
aging share tenant, cash renter, or 
landlord. 


The Doxey Bill’s Provisions 


Just what the outcome will be re- 
mains to be seen. The bill must pass 
the Senate and be signed by the Presi- 
dent before it becomes a law. While 
the President indorsed an exemption 
for each farmer growing two bales or 
less, his Administration as represented 
by Triple A interprets the President’s 
language to mean an exemption of 
two bales to the farm owner and is 
bitterly opposed to the Doxey bill. 
which it insists will wreck the 1935 
cotton adjustment program. 


The Doxey bill, however, goes be- 
yond the President’s promise. The 
President stated that any farmer who 
grew two bales or less would have his 
base production exempted. In other 
words, if a farmer grew 1% bales 
during the base period his exemption 
would be 1% bales. But the Doxey 
bill exempts 3 bales without excep- 
tion, and a farmer whose base was 
only 2% bales would be permitted to 
increase his production to 3 bales of 
tax-free cotton. 

The Doxey bill originally called for 
an exemption of only 2 bales and cal- 
culations showing its effect on pro- 
duction have been made on that basis. 


According to C. A. Cobb, chief of 
the Cotton Section, it will be neces- 
sary to raise the national allotment 
higher than 10,500,000 bales if every 
cotton farmer is given a two-bale ex- 
emption, as some two to three million 
bales would be required to handle these 
exemptions. But Congressman Mar- 
vin Jones of Texas figures that only 
750,000: bales will be needed to handle 
the two-bale exemption. “No increase 
in the national allotment will be need- 
ed,” says Mr. Doxey. “My bill mere- 


ly permits the little cotton producer 
to grow and sell more cotton and re- 
quires the big grower to produce and 
sell less tax-exempt cotton.” 


Mr. Cobb also cites Chatham Coun- 
ty, North Carolina, as a county in 
which the two-bale exemption alone 
would take 770 bales more than the 
county’s entire allotment last year. 
This would leave the other growers 
in the county without any allotment. 
and require that 770 bales be taken 
away from some other county. 


The Doxey bill also calls for an al- 
lotment appeals board of three in each 
state, consisting of a representative 
appointed by the Secretary of Agricu'- 
ture, the attorney general of the state 
or a person designated by him, and 
the secretary of agriculture of the 
state or a person designated by him 
It also provides 25 cents a bale com- 
pensation for the ginner. 


Triple A has already set up a State 
Review Board of five members to 
which producers who cannot agree 
with the recommendations of county 
committees may appeal. This board 
however, is appointed by Triple A and 
the extension service. It will hear ap 
peals from producers who have au 
thentic figures backing up their claims. 


@ World consumption of American 
cotton for the 7 months ended Febru- 
ary 28 amounted to 1,506,000 bales or 
18 per cent less than for the corre 
sponding period last season. Consump- 
tion of American cotton in mills of 
the United States was down 230,000 
bales while consumption in foreign 
mills was 1,276,000 bales below that 
for: the first 7 months of last season. 
The decline in foreign consumption of 
American cotton this season is ac- 
counted for in part by a lower rate of 
mill activity but mainly by the sub- 
stitution of foreign growths, particu- 
larly Indian, Egyptian, and Brazilian 
cotton, for American. 


@ According to recent information 
there will be no horizontal cuts of all 
producers throughout a county as 
was true last year with certain coun- 
ties which claimed more than allow- 
able under the official figures. This 
year all necessary adjustments must 
be made on an individual basis. 


® Tobacco Contracts 


A producer under a Burley, fire- 
cured, or dark air-cured tobacco con- 
tract whose base acreage is 1.2 acres 
or less is permitted to plant in 1935 
an acreage of tobacco equal to (a) the 
base tobacco acreage or (b) eight- 
tenths of an acre, whichever is smaller ; 
and to market from his 1935 crop a 
number of pounds of tobacco equal to 
(a) his base production, or (b) 650 
pounds, whichever is smaller ; provided 
that the producer shall agree that no 
rental adjustment, or deficiency pay- 
ment shall be made under the contract 
for 1935, 

Adjustments in flue-cured tobacco 
contracts are permitted for 1935, in- 
cluding a provision which in effect 
permits a contracting producer with a 
base acreage of 3.2 acres or less to 
plant his base acreage, or 3 acres, 
whichever is smaller, provided he 
agrees that no payment shall be made 
under his contract for 1935. Upward 

















adjustments in the base acreage and 
production for contracts which are 
determined to have an abnormally low 
base, and for downward adjustments 
for contracts in which the acreage or 
production figures have been found 
since acceptance to be higher than the 
correct figures are provided. 

Persons in close touch with the flue- 
cured tobacco program believe that the 
planting of the base tobacco acreage 
will result in more efficient utilization 
of labor and equipment by growers 
whose base is 3.2 acres or less. These 
small growers usually handle their crop 
with labor in the family, and most of 
the farms are equipped for produc- 
tion of an acreage of tobacco equal 
to or in some cases larger than the 
hbase acreage. 

Producers of flue cured, Burley, fire- 
cured, and dark air-cured tobacco who, 
because of circumstances beyond their 
control, such as weather, diseases, and 
financial distress, did not grow enough 
‘obacco in. 1931, 1932, or 1933 to en- 
able them to obtain equitable produc- 
tion allotments under the regular to- 
bacco production adjustment con- 
tracts are to have a special base con- 
tract. The new contract is specifically 
designed to make the tobacco program 
more equitable to all classes of grow- 
ers. Producers who sign the contract 
will be eligible to receive tax payment 
warrants to cover the production al- 
lotments for their contracts. These 
warrants may be used to pay the tax 
‘evied by the Kerr-Smith Tobacco 
Act. In addition to tax payment war- 
rants to cover sales up to their pro- 
duction allotments, these producers 
will receive a benefit payment at the 
rate of $6 an acre for each acre of 
difference between the tobacco acre- 
age allotment and their base tobacco 
acreage. 

The Kerr-Smith Tobacco Act is 
applicable for the 1935-36 crop year to 
practically all important types of do- 
mestic tobacco. The rate of the tax 
on the sale of tobacco produced in 
1935 to which the Act is made appli- 
cable will be 33% per cent of the 
price for which such tobacco is sold, 
instead of 25 per cent in effect for 1934 
-35. The types of Southern tobacco to 
which the Kerr-Smith Act will apply in 
1935-36 crop year areas follows: Flue- 
cured tobacco types, 11, 12, 13, and 14; 
grown in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
Fire-cured tobacco, types 21, 22, 23, and 
24: grown in Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. Burley tobacco, type 31; 
grown in Kentucky, southern Ohio, 
and Indiana, West Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, North Carolina, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas. Dark air-cured 
tobacco, types 35, 36, and 37; grown in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Indiana, 


® Farm Debt Adjustments 


Over 40,000 farms have been saved 
from foreclosure and debts aggre- 
gating $200,000,000 have been adjust- 
ed as a result of the work of volun- 
tary farm debt adjustment committees. 

A check-over of reports of some of 
the most active committees in the 
South lists the following objectives 
of farm debt -1j;ustment work: to 
serve as a sc.urce 6. information and 
counsel to distr.ssed debtors and for 
creditors; to reestablish the confidence 
of farmers and work out equitable 
agreements so that good farmers can 
pay their debts and not. relinquish their 
farms and homes; to stop unneces- 
sary foreclosures; and to provide, in 
cases where a composition of debts 
seems impossible, an extension agree- 
ment which will, in a sense, freeze the 
debts pending further settlement, pro- 
vide for the efficient operation of the 
farm, and assure the debtor of. fair 
treatment. 
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The New Standard Sedan, $55 


The 1935 New Standard Chevrolet brings you all of 
the following quality advantages: Body by Fisher 
‘(with Fisher Ventilation System) . . . Improved 
Master Blue-Flame Engine . . . Pressure-Stream Oiling 
... Extra-Rugged X-Frame . . . Weatherproof Cable- 
Controlled Brakes. 


$ List price of New Standard Roadster at 
Flint, Mich., $465. With bumpers, spare 

tire and tire lock, the list price is $20 

additional. Prices quoted in this adver- 


tisement are list at Flint, Mich., and 
AND UP are subject to change without notice. 





The Master De Luxe Coach, $580 


The Master De Luxe Chevrolet is the only car that 
brings you all of these quality features: Turret-Top 
Body by Fisher (with Fisher Ventilation System) ... 
Improved Knee-Action Ride . . . Blue-Flame Valve- 
in-Head Engine with Pressure-Stream Oiling . . . 
Weatherproof Cable-Controlled Brakes . . . Shock- 
Proof Steering. 


$ List price of Master De Luxe Coupe at 
Flint, Mich., $560. With bumpers, 

' spare tire and tire lock, the list price is 
$25.00 additional. Prices quoted in this 


advertisement are list at Flint, Mich.,a 
AND UP are subject to change without notice. 
Knee-Action optional at $20.00 extra. 






















Everybody 
wants economy... and 
here it is ...in cars that are 
designed to please everybody 
















Choose your 1935 car solely on 
its ability to operate eco- 
nomically — or select it on its 
performance, comfort and dependability values. Choose 
by either method—and you'll find the satisfactory answer 
in the New Standard Chevrolet. At the world’s lowest 
price for a Six, you’ll get the finest performing Chevrolet, 
as well as the most economical Chevrolet ever built ...a 
powerful car with trigger-quick getaway, smooth highway 
speed, and efficient, cable-controlled braking. This excep- 
tional performance will be long-lived, too—for the New 
Standard is an extra-rugged car. It is precision engineered 
to be completely dependable. Any way you judge, the 
New Standard Chevrolet will amaze you with its extra 
values. Inspect a New Standard today — see why thou- 
sands of motorists have already chosen it. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and easy G. M. A. C. terms 
A General Motors Value 


_—_| a) _ 
/ CHEVROLET 
bell 





CHEVROLET 


CHOOSE CHEVROLET FOR QUALITY AT LOW COST 














See your Aermotor dealer or write us direct. 


AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago | manufacturers. 


Branches: Dallas Des Moines Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland Every Ad a Show Window 


WINDMILL ECONOMY Let’s Go 


Window Shopping 


A Texas ranch owner writes: “I have been using Meschants have chew  wiae 
Aermotors for 20 years and now have 20 of them on my | dows to attract the interest of 
ranches. The upkeep on them is practically nothing. | +he public. 

They will run in less wind than any other windmill. I 
have bought nothing but Aermotor mills for the last 
15 years. When I have erected an Aermotor over a ent kind of show window. His 
well my water troubles are over.” most practical and_ efficient 


Aermotor users are satisfied because Aermotors, 
Aermotor Electric Pumps and Automatic Water Pes Si nih ROP 
Systems are made to give long and dependable service. Window shopping is both prof- 


The manufacturer cannot bring 
his goods physically before the 
public eye. He must use a differ- 


method of showing his wares is 
with pictures and words in ad- 


itable and entertaining. Let’s 
go window-shopping among the 
















Jim takes a word of Advice 








A LITTLE LIME ON THAT \RS 
FIELD, TOO, YOU'D GET A DN 


REAL STANO OF 


ALFALFA ! 


4 
THINKS HE'S 
A BETTER FARMER 
THAN YOU, EH? GO 
OVER AND GIVE HIM 
A PIECE OF 























LISTEN, BILL HASTINGS -I'LL 
TEND TO MY BUSINESS, ANO 
You TENO To YouRS ! 





2 LI WHAT IE HE IS 
(//THE BEST FARMER 


ISS > 
ALL RIGHT, I AROUNO HERE ? TELL 
JIM... JUST |} | HM TO UUMP IN A 
THOUGHT 1 |. / LAKE —HE ISN'T 







MIGHT GIVE RUNNING YOUR FARM 
YOU A LITTLE } : < 



















ADVICE — 


TROUBLE WITH 
You45, YOU'RE 
TOO FULL OF 











GOOD. — THAT'S 
TELLING HIM 

WHERE TO HEAD 
In / 


JIM, YOU NEVER 
USED To BE SO 
SHORT TEMPERED — 
ANO I THINK | KNOW 
WHAT'S WRONG. YOU 
OUGHT TO SEE OLD 00C 
BENSON BEFORE 
COFFEE -NERVES 
RUNS YOU RIGHT 
OFF YOUR FARM ! 














ax 








BUT DAD - DOC BENSON 
OUGHT TO KNOW! AND fj 
YOU ARE HAVING HEAD- | 
ACHES ANDO INDIGESTION 
—WHY DON'T YOU SWITCH 
TO POSTUM FORA 
WHILE ? 


STOUR MA WANTS ME TO 
TRY POSTUM, TOO - GUESS 





THESE 
DOCTORS AND 
MEDDLESOME 
» NEIGHBORS ! 
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YES, MR. 
HASTINGS, POP 





BILL, 1 CAME TO 
THANK YOU FOR 
THE ADVICE YOU 
GAVE ME LAST 


SPRING —— 


FEELS GREAT SINCE 
HE'S BEEN DRINKING 
POSTUM INSTEAD OF 
COFFEE. AND WAIT 
TILL YOU SEE OUR 
, ALFALFA / 














““a’VE READ 
Re, cof- 
fee being bad 
for children, 
but never 
thought it 


would upset me!’’ 


**The caffein in coffee plays hob 
with lots of people, Harry. It can 
cause headaches, indigestion and 
loss of sleep.’’ 


If you suspect that coffee does not 
agree with you—switch to Postum for 
30 days. Postum contains nothing that 
can harm you. It is simply whole 
wheat and bran, roasted and slightly 
sweetened. It is easy to make—and 
costs less than half a cent acup.It’sa 
delicious drink — and may prove a 
real help. A product of General Foods. 


FREE! Let us send you your first 
week’s supply of POSTUM—FREE! 
Simply mail coupon. ©1935, ¢. F. corr 








GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
week’s supply of Postum. Prog.F. 5-35. 


Name nace 





Street aaads 


City. State 
Fill in completely—print name and address. 
If you live in Canada address: 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 
(This offer expires December 31, 1935) 

















BIRD SONGS IN THE BLUE RIDGE 


By ALEXANDER SPRUNT 


@ In our April is 
his bird friends in the South C« 


Ridge, where he hears a veer) 
USIC, like smell, has the faculty 
of instantly transporting the 

hearer to past scenes and surround- 

ings. In this way I shall ever connect 
the veery with the mountains, for it 
was there I first heard its elfin song. 

Dusk was falling over Grandfather, 

the ancient peak of the Carolina Blue 
Ridge, said by geologists to be the 
oldest on the continent. The panorama 
beneath was magnificent: a vast roll- 
ing prospect of ridges, peaks, and 
darkening valleys. A wonderful shade 
of blue deepening into purple held 
sway over a distance that was pulsing 
with that strange, intangible drumming 
silence which is almost audible—a si- 
lence so wrapped in profundity that it 
awakens a sense of awe. 


@ It was from that silence that the 
song came unexpectedly, rising from 
the bottom of a mighty cliff. And 
suddenly I seemed to see down there 
amid the rhododendron, a tiny wood- 
land fairy composing a liquid poem, a 
poem whistled through innumerable 
convolutions of silver piping. I found 
myself regretting that really there was 
no fairy, for it was so fitting that 
there should be. Again and again it 
came, that lovely song, then darkness 
closed and unbroken silence once more. 
As I sat gazing off into the purple 
night I was filled with wonder at the 
glorious benediction for the closing 
day. I had heard a veery sing, and I 
was glad. 


@ It is remarkable at times to note 
the varying intensity of bird song and 
the manner of delivery which must un- 
doubtedly reflect the feelings of the 
performer. 

mountain 
The fall migra- 


I was walking down a 
road in September 
tion was at its height; southbound 
avian travellers were passing con- 
stantly through tree tops. I happen- 


suc Alexandcr Sprunt wrote delightfully of some of 
olina Low Country—marsh wren, 
barred owl, and Bachman’s sparrow. 


worth ¢ 


We now follow him to the Blue 
cstasy and a catbird with surprise. 


ed to be walking softly, otherwise I 
might have missed a subdued bird song 
exquisitely low, entirely new and 
strange to me. There was evidence of a 
state of restfulness and peace on the 
part of the singer; the spontaneous, 
effortless outpouring of a supremely 
contented mood. 

Thrilled and half afraid to move 
although the notes still seemed very 
distant, I took a step forward but stop- 
ped at once because the chorus came 
again. It was crystal clear, as if the 
singer were actually fluttering over- 
head cloaked in invisibility. Soft 
whistles of a delicacy positively fragile 
echoed about me; tiny trills and flute- 
like pipings alternated between the 
whistled bars; they rose to a subdued 
crescendo, then fell silent. Then all 
at once I saw the singer—and nearly 
exclaimed aloud in surprise! There, 
in full view, not fifteen feet away was 





eH. 


—a catbird, Only because I saw the 
swelling throat and slightly opened 
beak was I finally convinced that those 
delicate notes were really coming from 
a bird which I had known all my life! 
I would have sworn the singer was at 
some distance; I would have sworn it 
to be a stranger. I was wrong in both. 

There sat a catbird close at hand 
—and I had learned another lesson 
irom the Open Book of Nature. 


wy dy wv 
THE OLD HOME ON OUR COVER 


HE beautiful old Southern home 

shown on our cover this month 1s 
an actual ante-bellum home of a sort 
oftener found in fiction than fact. 

It has a history of unusual interest. 
Known as the “Mordecai Place,” it 
stands near. the edge of Raleigh, N. C. 
There is a legend that Lafayette stop- 
ped there for a glass of wine when he 
made his famous 1825 visit to Raleigh 
—and part of the house was already 
old then, though the portico was new 
and looked exactly as shown in the 
painting. Toward the end of the Civil 
War the lower floor was used as head- 
quarters by a Union general. 

The Mordecai place stands on land 
granted by the King of England to 
Joel Lane. The present owner, Miss 
Pattie Mordecai, represents the fifth 
successive generation in actual owner- 
ship of the p'ace, and it has sheltered 
seven generations. 

Joel Lane gave the place to his son 
Henry about 1785, and the oldest part 
of the house may have been standing 
then. It was put together with long 
wooden pegs and hand-wrought nails, 
the floor sills hewn from heart pine. 

The modern portion of the house 
was built for Henry Lane in 1823, and 
was designed by the same architect 


who designed North Carolina’s State 
Capitol, one of the architectural gems 
of the South. The Mordecai house 
has remained unchanged for 112 years. 
Inside there is furniture which has 
been in daily use since 1817. 


The third owner was Henry Lane’s 
daughter, who became Mrs. Moses 
Mordecai. There is an _ interesting 
story about her befriending two na- 
tives of Africa who had been captured 
by a slave trader and shipwrecked off 
the North Carolina coast. Unable tc 
speak a word of English, they had 
been put in jail because there seemed 
nothing else to do with them. Mrs. 
Mordecai hea>:t -t their plight and 
offered them « cabir on the plantation, 
where they were ermitted to hunt and 
fish. One of the men was never tamed 
but roamed the woods like a savage; 
the other became known to the chil- 
dren as “Daddy Will” and was a great 
favorite. 

It is very appropriate that in front 
of this house Granville Bruce, the 
gifted Southern artist, has pictured 
three generations of “Sons of the 
South” and that the model of the Con- 
federate soldier, General R. A. Sneed, 
is himself a descendant of Virginia 














and North Carolina families. 
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Of memortes, I 


Your lips spun 








Marilyn Yvonne Miller, who at the Century of Progress National Baby Contest was 


named Ist prize winner and awarded $10,000. Photo courtesy Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


OTHER’S DAY and its observ- 

ance can come to mean something 
very fine and lasting in our lives, but 
most of us would agree that it should 
mean more than a hastily ,written mes- 
sage or a last minute gift. Lacking 
the temerity to discuss this worthy 
theme at length, let me quote from a 
fine letter that recently came to my 
attention: “It is an account that can 
never be ‘paid in full.’ ” 

While we are talking about Moth- 
er’s Day, we can do something more 
definite—we can endorse and work 
with a national educational campaign 
of the Maternity Center Association 
in its effort to inform the public of 
the vital importance of proper ma- 
ternity care, and to secure the codper- 
ative efforts of the general public as 
well as medical profession, health au- 
thorities, and others. Mere tributes to 
motherhood seem futile and sound 
empty and insincere if we do nothing 
to help save the lives of women who 
die needlessly every year in childbirth. 
Our county, state, and national health 
service can give us more information 
on this subject. 


The Children, Too 


For 12 years, throughout the whole 
nation, May 1 has been celebrated as 
Child Health Day. As outlined by the 
Child Health Association, the project 
has a practical implication—immuni- 
zation against diphtheria of all children 
between the ages of six months and 
six years. This need should give us 
pause when we consider that 5,000 
little children died (needlessly, the 
doctors tell’ us) from diphtheria last 
year. We also learn that the first four 
years of life show the greatest number 
ofdeaths—more than half of all deaths 
from this disease in the United States. 
With true neighborly spirit every com- 
munity will need to work together to 
interest apparently disinterested—or 
rather parents unaware of the needs of 
their children. Here too we point you 
to the constituted health authorities. 


Child Care Specialists 


Ever and anon we note the appoint- 
ment of a new extension specialist but 
as we think of it, no announcement has 
ever given us quite so much real grat- 
ification as the following one which 
comes from Miss Lonny I. Landrum, 
state home demonstration agent for 
South Carolina :— 

“Miss Clara Carolyn Cerveny of 
Prague, Oklahoma, has accepted the 


position of specialist in nutrition and 
child development in South Carolina, 
with headquarters at the home demon- 
stration office, Winthrop College. 

“Miss Cerveny has a Master’s de- 
gree, with a major in nutrition, from 
the University of Alabama, and has 
recently completed a 12-months’ in- 
ternship in diet study under leading 
medical and dietary specialists in six 
of the most outstanding hospitals of 
California. She is a member oi the 
American Dietetic Association. 

“In addition to experience as a home 
economits instructor and supervisor, 
Miss Cerveny has done Red Cross and 
FERA nutrition work, and was, for a 
term, assistant in the nursery school 
of the University of Alabama. 

“With her training and varied ex- 
perience in the nutrition field, Miss 
Cerveny is well qualified to continue 
the fine work in food and _ nutrition 
which Miss Minnie Floyd, former ex- 
tension nutritionist, so successiully 
carried on. 

“For the past several years the 
Home Demonstration Extension Serv- 
ice has felt the need for a project in 
child development. As Miss Cerveny’s 
graduate work also included both 
theoretical and practical training in 
this phase of home economics, she will 
plan and supervise work in this impor- 
tant field, as well as in nutrition.” 

In this connection, Miss Martha 
McAlpin, of Georgia, and Miss E, 
Faith Strayer, of Oklahoma, are doing 
child care work in those states. 

We venture a hope and a wish that 
other states may speedily recognize 
this need and give this valued service 
to the little children and parents in 
their states. 


Beauty of Surroundings 


By some happy accident we find a 
quotation from Grace M. Brown, now 
Mrs. O. B. Martin, of Texas. It seems 
so appropriate to our theme today. It 
reads in part :— 


“The old Greeks knew the value of 
beautiful surroundings. Mothers, be- 
fore their babies were born, filled their 
apartments with art treasures and 
beautiful things of all kinds, and their 
minds with beautiful thoughts; so 
their names go down to posterity as 
exponents of beauty and art in the his- 
tory of the world. None has surpassed 
them in excellence of form and grace. 
None has equaled them in purity and 
symmetry. . The hunger and thirst 
for beauty that is the natural endow- 
ment of every child and the fulfillment 
of which is his birthright, given its 
way, will pave the road for better 


worlds to come and fit appreciation and 
understanding of higher joys, once we 
attain them.”’ 


The Home of Tomorrow 


Pertinent to our program for hap- 
pier farm homes is the following quo- 
tation from Miss Jessie Harris of the 
University of Tennessee, when she ad- 
dressed 400 men and women at a ban- 
quet during the Farm and Home Con- 
vention at the Experiment Station, 
University of Kentucky :— 

“Tt is my opinion that every home 
should in some measure become a 
home of production. The vegetable 
garden, the home orchard, the sewing 
room, and the kitchen were all well 
known in the home of yesterday as 
production centers contributing to the 
standard of living. Not only must these 
be revived, but we need to produce 
our leisure time activities in the home. 
Our good times, if you please, can be 
produced in the home, and this is as 
genuine a production as weaving, or 
cooking, or sewing, or a garden.” 


A Salute to the Forests 


Herewith is a thoughtful “flower 
sermon” by Mrs. Clarence L. Moss, 
state conservation chairman, Alabama 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. We 
hope you will read it and take it to 
your community club and have it read 
aloud :— 

“Whoso goeth in your paths readeth 
the same lesson, whether he be a young 
child or a hundred-year-old. Ever the 
needles of the pine grow and fall; the 
acorns on the oaks, the dogwood 
blooms, and at all times the ground 








MOTHER 


(On her day) 


A LWAYS you loved me with a quiet love 
Folding about me such a gentle care, 
Now that the fleeting years have lost their drove 


find them full and fair. 


Even as your hands were busy with the seam, 


shining tales of fairyland, 


Or with their wisdom made my moments gleam, 
But most of all, your will to understand 


Outlines a glowing pattern from the past, 
Beauty and laughter, guiding service, too, 
Have mingled hours that somehow strangely last, 
Though you are 
Time, as a weai 


gone, no day but brings me you. 


‘er plies a skilful art, 
Each second draws me nearer to your heart. 


—CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ. 


What is called 
Man 


pine and ferns grow. 
fortune by man, ye know not. 
has not language to describe one mo- 
ment of your life. 


“We shall consider the forests and 
the wild flowers. Every spring we 
are confronted with the problem of 
protecting our forests from the ‘red 
menace,’ the forest fire, and protecting 
our wild flowers from ‘false flower 
lovers, the vandals,’ that so ruthlessly 
destroy our wild flowers. All of us are 
interested in keeping our roadsides 
beautiful for everyone to enjoy. The 
flowering shrubs and trees grow so 
slowly and the growth of many ‘long 
years may be destroyed in a few min- 
utes. 

“Spring, the season of renewed 
growth, of awakening from inactivity 
and dullness of winter, invites the 
nature lover to come forth and ad- 
mire the great beauty and sacred mani- 
festation of the resurrection of life, 
but, too often this means the de- 
struction of our wild flowers and 
shrubs. We deplore this destruction 
of our dogwood, crab apple, and red- 
bud trees, and our many roadside wild 
flowers which are the chief attraction 
for a spring walk or motor trip. 


“Soon our hills and dales all over 
the state will be a mass of beautiful 
blossoms of azaleas, commonly call- 
ed ‘wild honeyhuckle,’ the crab apple, 
with its shell-like pink blossoms, and 
the dogwood trees ‘that is worth a walk 
of miles to see’ when in bloom. Later 
we will find the rare and beautiful 
mountain laurel with its pink crinkly 
candy-like buds. It is well to remem- 
ber that while the wild flower is beau- 
tiful in its habitat, it affords only a 
very transient pleasure when trans- 
ferred to a vase or basket.” 
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By SALLIE F. HILL 


“M ‘ YTHER’S Day may be just an- 
. other busy day for mother if the 
family does not lend a hand,” cautions 
one of our readers. And so it may 
be, with all the children and grand- 
children at home and much ado with 
food preparation and serving. 


Another reader submits her solu- 
tion to this problem: “Mother wants 
us all at home so my sisters and I plan 
the dinner at one of our homes. We 
try to have Mother's and Father’s fa- 
vorite dishes. Some are ‘handed down’ 
and are great favorites with the whole 
family. We start out with breakfast 
in my home. then we have dinner at 
1 p. m., at my sister’s home, and a 
light buffet supper at my _ brother’s 
house nearby.” 





1 


For Mothers’ Day you might like 
this suggestion for a historical break- 
fast. It is said that when President 
Roosevelt recently breakfasted at the 
Hermitage in Nashville, historic home 
of Andrew Jackson, ladies of the Her- 
mitage Association did some research 
into old Southern cookbooks. Their 
research disclosed the kind of break- 
fast famous there in the days of Gen- 
eral Jackson, and the menu proved to 
be one dear to the palate of Dixie. It 
included turkey hash, scrambled eggs, 
hominy, beaten’ biscuits, molasses, 
toast, and coffee. 


BEATEN BISCUIT 


1 pound flour 
14 pound lard or 
other fat 


344 cup milk 
1 teaspoon salt 


Mix as for other biscuits, making 
dough very stiff. Beat with rolling 
pin until the dough blisters, then cook 
slowly for about 45 minutes. This will 
make two dozen small biscuits. 


HOMINY 


Use home canned or freshly prepar- 
ed hominy. Steam for about an hour 
in 14 the quantity of water to the quan- 
tity of hominy, draining water off be- 
fore serving. Season with butter or 
bacon drippings, salt, and pepper. Or 
when tender it may be fried like hash- 
ed brown potatoes. 


SPOON BREAD 


44 cup cornmeal lecup milk 
1 teaspoon salt 2 teaspoons baking 
3 tablespoons melted powder 

butter 2 well beaten eggs 


l cup boiling water 


Mix cornmeal, salt, and butter, then 
add boiling water, beating until smooth. 


At MoTHER’S Day D 





MENU 


Crown Roast of Lamb 











Sweet Potatoes With Marshmallows 
Spring Greens or String Beans 
Mint Jelly Rice Mold 
Peach Salad Refrigerator Ginger Cookies 
Coffee with Milk 
Vanilla Ice Cream with Sauce 
Add milk, eggs, and baking powder. 


When well mixed turn into a greased 
baking dish or pan and bake in mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees Fahrenheit) 
for 40 to 50 minutes. 


JEFF DAVIS PIE 


4 eggs beaten 4 tablespoons butter 
separately l cup sweet milk 
l cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream together sugar, egg yolks, 
and butter. Add milk, then flavoring, 
and Jast the stiffly beaten egg whites. 


CROWN ROAST OF LAMB 


Prepare crown roast and wipe with 
damp cloth, rub with salt and pepper. 
Arrange in pan so ribs are down and 
the meaty part is uppermost. As the 
meat cooks the fat and liquid will baste 
the bones so they will not become too 
brown. Put roast into moderate oven 
(350 degrees Fahrenheit) and roast un- 
til done, or about three hours. Cook 
uncovered, without water. To serve 
fll the center of the crown with cook- 
ed carrots and peas, or head of cauli- 
flower or other vegetable. The rib 
ends may be decorated with radishes 
if desired. 

POSTUM SAUCE 
1 cup Instant Postum 1% cups boiling 
2cups sugar or honey water 


2 cups sugar or honey 





A supper suggestion for Moth- 
ers’ Day. Quick Bread Tea 
Ring, Jelly and coffee. 


Peach Flower Salad. On a bed 

of spring leaf Icttuce place 

halves of spiced canned peaches 

and surround with mayonnaise 

salad dressing; watermelon rind 

pickle flower stems and mint 
leaves. 


Combine ingredients and cook over 
low flame until a smooth syrup is 
formed. Use as sauce for ice cream. 
Makes 2% cups. 

COFFEE SAUCE 
1% cups milk 1 tablespoon corn- 


Y% cup ground coffee starch or arrowroot 
% cup sugar Few grains of salt 


Scald the milk with coffee and let 
stand for 20 minutes. Strain. Mix 
sugar, cornstarch, and salt and gradu- 
ally pour on the hot infusion. Put in 
double boiler and cook for five min- 
utes, stirring constantly. Serve hot. 


QUICK BREAD TEA RING 
Take portion of biscuit mixture and 
roll flat. Mix together 1 cup sugar and 
enough butter to spread, and cover 
the surface of the dough. Roll up as 


ee 


for jelly roll and bring the ends to- 
gether to form a circle. Take the 
scissors and cut deep enough through 
the roll to allow the two cut edges 
to be folded back. Cuts should be 
placed every three or four inches. 
Bake as for biscuits, and spread with 
icing or jelly. 


BISCUIT MIXTURE 
& cups sifted flour 4 teaspoons salt 
¥% cup baking powder 114 cups fat 


After sifting and measuring flour, 
add salt and baking powder and sift 
again. Cut the lard into the flour un- 
til it is well blended. Place in cov- 
ered jar and keep until ready to use. 
It will last at least a month in the re- 
frigerator. This may be used for 
dumplings, shortcakes, waffles, etc. 


REFRIGERATOR GINGER COOKIES 


1 cup fat 14 teaspoon soda 


lcup sugar ¢ 2 teaspoons baking 


1 cup molasses powder 
l egg l tablespoon ginger 


51%4 cups flour 


Cream fat and sugar and molasses. 
Add egg and mix thoroughly. Siit 
the dry ingredients together three 
times and add to the first mixture. 
Chill, then form into rolls. Wrap in 
waxed paper and let stand for 24 
hours Slice %-inch thick and bake in 
hot oven for 10 to 12 minutes (400 de- 
grees Fahrenheit). 
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@ A pair of colored driving glasses 
worn when hanging out the wash will 
keep the sun glare out of the eyes. 


@ Keep woolen cloths for removing 
dust on shoes and to help in applying 
polish. 


@ To finish seams quickly, use the 
pinking attachment on the sewing 
machine. 


FOURTEEN HoME HINTS 


@ Floor coverings help prevent undue 
fatigue and strain when much stand- 
ing and walking is necessary. 


@ To keep meat in the refrigerator, 
wipe with a damp cloth, prepare for 
cooking, place on a plate, and cover 
loosely with waxed paper. 


@ To make your own wave-set ma- 
terial, take 1 tablespoon borax and % 
tablespoon gum arabic, add 8 ounces 
of hot water, stir until they d’ssolve, 
and strain through cheesecloth. Add 
14 ounce alcohol and mix thoroughly. 


@ Floor or table lamps should stand 
to the left behind a chair to give 
enough light and drive awav shadows. 
says the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics. 


@ For homemade wall paper cleaner, 
mix 2 cups sifted flour, 1 cup warm 
water, 2 tablespoons kerosene, 4 table- 
spoons ammonia, 2 tablespoons salt. 
Cook as long as it can be stirred, then 
coo! and work into balls with the 
hand. This quantity will clean a small 
bedrooom. When the cleaner becomes 
black discard it or the dust and dirt 
may be rubbed back into the paper. 


@ It is important that dentists fill 
children’s first teeth to keep them in 
place until the permanent teeth are 
ready to come through. Otherwise 
the new teeth may be misplaced and 
crooked. 


@ For more pleasing color effects in 
your flower arrangement, arrange 
yellow next to green, green to blue, 








and blue to purple, for a gradual 
change in color. 


@ When buying material to set 
quilt blocks together, buy enough to 
make protectors for the quilt. Or if 
the quilt is*pieced solid of scraps, buy 
material for protectors to match some 
predominating color in the quilt. 


@ Shorts made of cotton prints will 
cost about half as much as_ those 
bought ready made. If well construct- 
ed they will last longer. 


@ To lengthen children’s underwear 
or slips, rip open the shoulder seam 
and set in a piece of the required 
length. 


@ If you must whistle to keep up 
your courage, keep up your fight on 
that menace to your family health— 
the house fly. 
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GIVES FOOD FULLEST PROTECTION MAKES PLENTY OF ICE CUBES FREEZES DESSERTS...KEEPS SALADS FRESHER 
















Orrers Every farm Home 


REFRIGERATION 






MODERN 


Miracle Refrigerator uses 


KEROSENE 


to freeze with heat—without machinery 








TANK HOLDS MORE THAN | 


i HERE is no need now for you to put up with imperfect refrigeration just 
ENOUGH FOR A WEEK 


because you have no gas or electricity. Electrolux engineers have perfected 
a kerosene burner that makes Electrolux refrigeration available to every farm 
home. The running cost of this rural Electrolux is remarkably low. Yet it brings 
you every advantage you expect of a modern automatic refrigerator! 
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NO MOVING PARTS TO 
WEAR OR BECOME NOISY 


NO MOVING PARTS TO WEAR OR MAKE NOISE 


Like its famous counterpart, the gas refrigerator, this new rural Electrolux has 
no moving parts. Not one! It’s silent, and it stays silent, because it has nothing 
to make noise with. No moving parts means a minimum of repairs, too... for 
parts that do not move cannot wear. 
































AIR-COOLED—USES NO WATER 


There is only one important difference between this Electrolux and the one 
found in the finest city homes. A wickless glow-type kerosene burner replaces 
the gas burner. It is air-cooled and uses no water. 








LOW OPERATING COST 


The heat from the burner keeps the simple refrigerant circulating. 
Ordinary air cools it. And that is all. Simple, yes... and that is why 
Electrolux costs so little to run, why it gives you the most efficient 
refrigeration that any home can enjoy. 


ALREADY SERVING 500,000 CITY HOMES 


In every important respect this Electrolux is identical with the gas 
] refrigerator that is now serving a half-million modern city homes and 


DR.A.R. DAFOE THANKS US FOR 
QUINTUPLETS’ ELECTROLUX: 


“Your Electrolux refrigerator, installed in the 





apartments. This year’s model represents the combined efforts of the Dionne Home near Corbiel, continues to give 
country’s leading designers, our own staff, and juries of women. We great satisfaction. It has been a great thing for TEMPERATURE REGULA- 
believe it is easily the best-looking refrigerator being offered today. these quintuplets, as it keeps the milk at uni- TOR SPEEDS FREEZING 


form temperature. All other necessities are 
MODERN LIVING AT ITS FINEST kept as well. Sincerely, A. R. Dafoe. 

Electrolux will make your kitchen more modern, will make your work a lot easier. 
It will supply plenty of ice cubes, freeze desserts, help you make crisp salads, 
protect your food at all times. And it will do this for only a few pennies a day. 


For further information—just clip the coupon. | CLIP: COUPON FOR FU RTE i A i) rh iF 
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7 5 r 7 
PAYS 343¢ A DAY FOR PERFECT REFRIGERATION SERVEL, INC., ELECTROLUX REFRIGERATOR SALES DIVISION, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


‘ . Z Gentle : Pl > d , without obligation, further information about | 
‘During a period of extremely hot weather our kerosene Electrolux used five rattan es ine parr Mey, Rinna Etat oo : | 


(5) gallons of kerosene every fifteen days, at a cost of 314 cents a day for perfect | 
refrigeration. | 
| 


the new Electrolux Kerosene Refrigerator, and the name of my nearest dealer. 








apuaews: 3 hi) Unters 8 4 
“Having no moving mechanical parts to get noisy or out of adjustment, our 
Kerosene Electrolux Refrigerator is the last word in automatic refrigeration in ADDRESS. 2s ees 
the country away from the power lines. I can gladly recommend it to all for 
Satisfactory performance and low cost of operation. Sincerely, CITT. 3 STATE 
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“If he were my 





youngster, I’d use 


Wait! Spanking may be 


There may be times when a child’s be- 
havior calls for a bit of sturdy, old- 
fashioned discipline. But nine times 
out of ten—no/! 


don't do it! 





If your child is unduly fretful, whiney, 
or cross and hard to manage—suspect 
that something is wrong! All too often 
you will find that it is childhood’s com- 
monest ailment—constipation. 


but | 
don't like it! 





Give him a laxative, but—be careful! 
For a bad-tasting laxative may upset 
his whole digestive system. A laxative 
which may be quite all right for grown- 
ups may do your child far more harm 


than good. 


Give him Fletcher’s Castoria—the lax- 
ative made especially for children. For it 
is safe. It is gentle, yet it is thorough. 
Your doctor will tell you that it con- 





the wrong prescription 


tains nothing that is not suitable for a 
child’s delicately-balanced system. 


that's 
swell! 





And children take Fletcher’s Castoria 
without a word of protest—they love 
its taste. Get Fletcher’s Castoria today 


—and save money by getting the yas 
large, family-size bottle! Sd 


Ratt lather 


CASTORIA 


The Children’s 
Laxative 


from ba 











THE BABy’s FIRST YEAR 





By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


HE first year of a child’s life is 
fraught with more danger than 
the life of a mature person engaged 
in the most hazardous undertakings. 
The child, to begin with, has to de- 
pend on others not to be handicapped 
by an ancestry that is not clean and 
healthy in mind and body. For the 
first few years of life, he has to depend 
entirely on others for pure air, cleanli- 
ness, freedom from disease, protec- 
tion from all dangers, for good habits, 
for clothing and food. Someone has 
said: “No 10 years of wise eating 
later in a child’s life is as important 
as feeding it wisely the first year of 
its life.” 
The following 25 rules should be 
helpful to all young mothers :— 


Fifteen Things to Do for Baby 


1. Have a good doctor and nurse. 
You say that will cost too much? No, 
indeed. .A baby is a human being, 
not a colt, calf, or pig. I have had 
people say to me they were not able 
to employ a doctor and good nurse, 
then go ahead and employ some igno- 
rant old midwife and the result would 
be a dead baby or one maimed for life. 


2. Be sure to have his birth regis- 
tered with your state board of health. 
This is most important. It will prove 
his color, age, legitimacy, right to en- 
ter school, to inherit property, to vote, 
to travel, and many other things. 


3. “The best fed baby is the breast- 
fed baby.” By all means, if possible, 
breast-feed your baby. If on account 
of sickness or for some other gnod 
reason, the baby has to be fed on the 
bottle, then by all means see a good 
doctor for advice. 

4. Have the doctor check up on the 
baby at least once a month. 

5. Let the baby sleep in a net-cov- 
ered crib and by no means sleep with 
the mother. He does not need as 
much cover as the mother. 


6. Give the baby tepid water as 
often as he will drink it. 
7. Let clothing be light and warm. 


8. At 5 or 6 months of age, he will 
need other food besides mother’s milk. 
Here is where you must again consult 
your good doctor for advice. 


9. He must have plenty of sleep. 
In the beginning of life he may sleep 
almost 24 hours a day. 


Twenty-five 
Rules Worth 


Remembering 


10. Train the baby in regular bowel 
movements and bladder control. 

11. Keep him away from all com- 
municable diseases as far as possible. 


12. When baby is six months of age, 
give him toxoid (the one-dose kind) 
to prevent diphtheria. At 10 months 
of age, have him vaccinated against 
smallpox. 

13. The baby should have sunbaths 
directly on the skin. Begin at two 
months. Protect his eyes from direct 
rays of sun. Start with a sun bath of 
5 to 7 minutes and increase to 10 min- 
utes until he gets a tan; then gradually 
lengthen the time until he takes 20 
minutes morning and afternoon. 

14. When the baby is about nine 
months old, secure a play pen for him; 
have a folded quilt or blanket on the 
floor and the pen placed on it. Have 
mosquito netting for covering top and 
sides lined with wire screening. 

15. A comfortable baby carriage. 


Ten Don’ts of Baby Life 


Now for ten “don’ts” if you would 
have a happy, healthy body :— 

1. Don’t let baby have any solid 
food until five or six months of age. 

2. Don’t let baby have small toys 
that can be swallowed or painted toys 
or sharp pointed toys, and remember 
that celluloid toys are inflammable and 
may burst into flames if too near a fire. 


3. Never use diapers a second time 
without washing. 

4. Never let a baby use a pacifier 
or allow him to suck his thumb; these 
habits will spoil the shape of his mouth. 
Stiff cardboard laced around his el- 
bows to keep them from bending will 
usually break the habit. 


5. Never sit near an open fire or 
stove when bathing the baby. Many 
babies are burned to death from open 
fires or scalded by kettles turning over. 

6. Don’t keep the baby awake past 
his bedtime or awaken him to show 
him off. 

7. Don’t rock the baby and don't 
take him up every time he cries. 

8. Don’t give him coffee or bottled 
drinks; don’t give him medicine or 
teas without the advice of a doctor. 

9. Don’t feed the baby every time 
he cries; have regular hours for this 
important duty. 

10. If baby’s eyes get red or swollen 
take him to a doctor at once. A severe 
inflammation of a baby’s eyes may 
destroy them in a few hours. In cases 
like this, even minutes are precious. 











Helps for the 


Spring Canning Problems. Price 3 


cents. 
NEEDLEWORK AND SEWING 
Spring Fashion Book (Pattern De- 
partment). Price 10 cents. 
Crocheted Shirtwaist Dress pattern. 
Price 3 cents. 
Boucle Sweater 
Price 3 cents. 
(Send orders for needlework direc- 
tions to Betty Jones.) 
Fox and Goose Quilt pattern. Price 
3 cents. 
Eight Star Design for Piecework 


Blouse pattern. 





Homemaker 


Quilts (Book). Price 10 cents. 
(For quilt patterns or books send 
orders to Amy Lee, Quilt Editor). 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Club Program on Kitchen Improve- 
ment. Price 3 cents. 
HOUSE PLANS 
Plans and Specifications, $1.50. 


Be sure to enclose postage if you 
wish replies to letters, and check to see 
if correct amount accompanies all or- 
ders. Send all requests to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


























To CAN THE SPRING FRUITS 


and VEGETABLES 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


K VER and again the word “early” 
4 features in our canning opera- 
tions, We can’t begin too early to col- 
ect and learn our equipment, and for 
satisfactory results we should gather 
vegetables and fruits early in the 
morning and can without delay. 


In canning vegetables a few rules 
»f success command attention in the 
process. Start out with only sound, 
clean, fresh vegetables ; one bruised or 
inferior piece may send a whole jar 
1 more into discard. After selecting 
he vegetables, wash them thoroughly, 


3 tin cans should be processed for 15 
minutes. To prevent undue shrinkage 
in cans, berries may be pre-cooked. To 
one pound of berries add % to Y%- 
pound sugar, according to acidity of 
the fruit. Boil for five minutes, Pack 
boiling hot in containers and process 
immediately for five minutes. 


se 


PLUMS 


Only sound uniform fruit should be 





making sure that no bits of soil re- selected. After washing and grad- 
A TABLE FOR MAKING SYRUPS 
No. Cups Sugar Qts. Water Character: Use for 
1 2 4 Very thin Very sweet fruit 
2 4 4 Thin Sweet fruits 
3 6% 4 Thin or medium Medium sweet fruits 
4 10 4 Medium Slightly sour fruits 
5 16 4 Thick Sour fruits 
6 24 4 Very thick Very sour fruits 











main, as certain micro-organisms con- 
tained in earth cause spoilage. 

When fruit is canned it should be clear 
with no evidence of cloudiness; not 
overcooked, but firm; free from par- 
ticles, and tender. The color of the 
product should be natural for the 
product canned, with the original 
shape of the product retained. The 
pack should be attractive, but the ar- 
rangement should be economical of 
space. A _ well-packed jar has only 
enough liquid to fill the space. The 
flavor should be as nearly as possible 
like the fruit in its natural state. 


A water bath canner is advisable for 
fruits. Use any covered vessel of suf- 
ficient depth for jars or cans to be 
completely immersed while processing 
and provided with a false bottom or 
rack; or one may use the steam pres- 
sure canner at 212 degrees Fahrenheit, 
with pet cock open. 


As a first step vegetables must be 
prepared for cooking and pre-cooked 
a few minutes to shrink them before 
they are packed hot in the container, 
and the remaining space in the jars or 
cans filled with the liquid in which 
vegetables have been cooked. Let me 
remind you to pack material in the 
jars as hot as it is possible to handle 
them, and to dispatch your work so 
that jars will not cool before they 
are put into the canner. 


Fruits may be pre-cooked a few 
minutes to shrink them before they 
are packed into containers, and the 
remaining space filled with liquid in 
which they were cooked, or syrup. 

MAKING SYRUPS 

While most fruits may be canned 

without sugar, canned with sugar they 


retain better color, texture, and a more 
natural flavor of the fruit. 





2 
BERRIES 

Berries should be canned as soon as 
possible after gathering. Take care 
not to crush them in gathering. Sort 
berries, wash, pack fruit in contain- 
ers, press them gently into place, and 
cover with syrup boiling hot.. Process 
quart and pint glass jars for 20 min- 











utes in boiling water. No. 2 and No. 
SEs 


ing, prick with needle to prevent burst- 


ing. Pack as firmly as possible with- 
out crushing in the cans, cover with 
heavy syrup, and process quart cans 
for 15 minutes. Exhaust No. 2 cans 
for two minutes and process 12 min- 
utes, counting the time after the water 
begins boiling. Enamel lined cans are 
necessary when packing plums in tin. 


CHERRIES 


may be either pitted or 
canned whole. Cherries are very acid 
and have air in them which causes 
them to form bubbles in the can. For 
this reason it is well to stem and 
blanch unpitted cherries. Sweet cher- 
ries are never pitted. Stem and wash 
the fruit, pack into cans. For sour 
cherries pit and add very thick hot 
syrup. For sweeter ones use hot 
medium syrup. Seal while hot. Pro- 
cess in boiling water No. 2 cans for 15 
minutes, and No. 3 cans for 20 min- 
utes. Cool quickly. The juice which 
collects in pitting cherries may be used 
in making the syrup. 


Cherries 


RHUBARB JELLY 


Trim and slice fine small stalks of 
rhubarb, but do not peel. Add to each 
two pounds, one cup of sugar and let 
stand 15 minutes: When sugar is dis- 
solved place rhubarb in stew pan and 
when liquid is drawn out increase heat. 
When very hot, add 1 box of commer- 
cial pectin, mix well by stirring con- 
stantly. As soon as mixture boils 
hard add 3% cups (2 pounds) of su- 
gar, stirring constantly. Bring to full 
rolling boil, boil for 1 minute by the 
clock, skim and pour into sterilized 
jelly glasses. Will make about seven 
medium sized glasses. 


The Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. D. A., recommends that all vege- 
tables except tomatoes be processed 
in the pressure canner. Glass jars 
should be sealed when removed from 
the canner. Plunge tin cans quickly 
into cold water to stop cooking. 

To can non-acid vegetables, use the 
pressure cooker and add 1 teaspoon 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 











} geld it amazing ... this mar- 
velous new Sure-Jell that ban- 
ishes the uncertainties of jelly- 
making . . . Gives far better tast- 
ing jams and jellies... Saves you 
time, money and labor! 


With Sure-Jell, you boil jellies 
only 4% minute; jams one minute. 
No more long, tedious stirring 
over a hot kitchen fire. (Easy, ac- 
curate recipes in every package.) 


Then, too, you get more jam or 
jelly from the same amount of 
fruit... An average of two-thirds 
more than by the old, long-boil 
method. You also get much finer 
flavor ... the real flavor of the 
ripe fruit itself! There is no 
“boiled-down” taste. 

So many good reasons forusing 
Sure-Jell! Why don’t you try it? 

Sure-Jell is a product of Gen- 


eral Foods. Every grocer has it. 
Its low price will please you. 























LOOK WHAT 
SURE-JELL DOES! 


“ONLY 3 MINUTE /““<a7emud 
BOIL! ISN'T THAT WR %5 
WONDERFUL?" wv 


t 
' 






















“ALMOST 4 MORE 
JELLY... 11 GLASSES 
INSTEAD OF 7° 








‘*PERFECT RESULTS 
WITH ANY FRUIT; 
FINER FLAVOR, TOO!” 


Says Wr. Jer 
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LESS THAN 3G FOR OIL 


cooks a whole meal for six..with this 


NEW 


KEROGAS 








U 


No. 845 Kerogas Range 





Not only does it save you money every day, but hours in the kitchen 
pass more pleasantly and easily. You are more certain of good 
cooking results. You feel a personal pride in owning it... and new 
satisfaction in preparing tasty meals. 

The patented Kerogas Burners give quick, clean heat. Make every 
atom of fuel do extra duty —easily regulated from intensely-hot to a 
low, simmering flame. No smoke or soot to soil the range or utensils. 
Your kitchen stays cleaner — and more comfortable. 

Kerogas Ranges combine modern beauty with sturdy, dependable 
construction. The heavy gauge metal is strongly braced and welded. 
All bolts are out of sight, giving a smooth, easily-cleaned exterior. 

On many models, the burners and fuel tank are concealed with a 
hinged door ...and most offer a choice of right or left-hand ovens. 
Ovens on some models are heavily insulated with Rock Wool. Finished 
in attractive colors that beautify your kitchen. Built in one of the 
‘ world’s largest, most complete range factories. 


YOUR KEROGAS DEALER WILL GLADLY SHOW YOU THESE RANGES 


@ Kerogas Oil Ranges —Pat- 
ented Kerogas one-piece brass 
burners, with short chimneys. 
Ovens fitted with thermometer. 
Black, non-burning handles. 


Operated by the immersion of an 
asbestos lighting ring into oil 
supply. 

@ Pressure Kerogas Ranges 
for Gasoline — The finest ex- 
ample of modern improved range 
construction. Burners light in- 
stantly, give an intense, clean 
heat and provide city gas range 
service to the rural or suburban 
home beyond the gas mains. 


@ A fullline of equally-attractive 
models also made in Kerogas 
Premier Ranges for those who 
prefer long chimney burners. 


@ Kerogas Everite Ranges — 


No. 324 
Kerogas Premier 
Range 


Valve 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 


New York , 


Chicage . ‘San Francisee 











SIMPLICITY IN 
HOME 
FURNISHING 


By BERNICE CLAYTOR 


| ag 


i. hh 


Dining room of the Texas demonstration 

home occupied by Miss Mildred Horton, 

state home demonstration agent. The 

handicraft furniture was made from 
native wood—the ash. 





@ “It has been my observation that when the farm family really be- 
come. enthusiastic over improving the home and are convinced of its 
necessity, they think more carefully, they make better use of the mate- 


rials and means at hand than some 


Vrs. Claytor, 
Iixtension Service. Mrs. 


who can spend more freely,” says 
who is specialist in home 
Claytor’s 


improvement of the Texas 


story of what farm women are 


doing by way of home improvement will be an inspiration, especially if 
your attic holds any good old pieces of furniture. 


HEN we look ahead and think 

of furnishings for the farm home 
of the future and of our dreams and 
hopes for its comfort and beauty, we 
necessarily take stock of present con- 
ditions, and if we plan wisely we must 
consider the forces which have had an 
influence in the past. The time has 
come for farm people to develop a dis- 
tinct pattern for themselves in home 
furnishings. We have had this illus- 
trated over and over in our landscap- 
ing; that a different type of landscap- 
ing is needed for the farmstead from 
that for a place in town. It must fit in 
with an entire landscape and country- 
side rather than with a city block or 
comparatively small section. The sur- 
rounding fields, orchard, garden, barns, 
and other features connected with farm 
life must be considered. We are talk- 
farm house ar- 
chitecture and in the same way fur- 


ing more and more of 


nishings must be adapted to farm life. 

The main force 
on which I base 
my hopes for a 
more _ satisfying 
type of furniture 
for the farm 
home is that now 
throughout the 
Southern States 
other patterns are 
being established 
by the farm 
women and girls 
themselves in the 
demonstrations 
which they have 
set up under the 
guidance of the 
county home dem- 








little girl demonstrator expressed it, 
she had learned not to buy the first 
thing she saw but she went to 23 second 
hand stores before she found the right 
dresser. Thus with definite standards 
of their own, they can think for them- 
and they are not so dependent 
upon the judgment of the salesman 
and upon the pattern of the town 
house which is not their pattern. 

As home industries develop and the 
women are able to add to the income, 
either through the sale or exchange of 
some article or product, they can af- 
ford better furnishings. 

In the same way standards are rais- 
ed and money is saved through the 
renovation and refinishing of furni- 
ture which has been discarded or stor- 
ed away. By doing the work them- 
selves, according to the directions of 
the home demonstration agent, they 
know better what features to look for 
in new furniture.. Instead of the high- 
ly polished furni- 
ture previously 
taken for grant- 
ed, they ask for a 
soft dull finish. In 
reconstructing 
the old they have 
learned the dif- 
ference between 
shoddy work and 
good_ construc- 
tion. In working 
with old pieces 
of value they 
learn to appre- 
ciate the good 
points and they 
also realize that 
even the pieces of 


selves 





onstration agents. 
As_ they. 
with the 
demonstration 
the habit of 


work 
home 
agents, as they form 
reading and_ study- 
ing themselves, they are learning to 
apply art principles and thus when 
they select furnishings they are asking 
for articles which are of simpler de- 
sign, which have more beautiful lines 
and better proportions, and they are 
insisting that they must have good 
quality in material and workmanship. 
They can shop more wisely, and as one 


Another view of the table pictured above. 


lesser value look 
better when given 
a good finish. 


As the work in the rural rehabilita- 
tion develops and people with perhaps 
a little skill in cabinet work go back to 
the country where work centers are 
established, there is a great oppor- 
tunity for making simple pieces of 
furniture out of native woods. The 
work center should include some equip- 
ment, not elaborate, but more than 
is usually included in the tools of the 
average farm. 
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By SALLY 







iV AY DAY dawn in Merrie Eng- 
A land greets thousands of maidens 
following the age-old custom of wash- 
ing their faces in May dew to make 
the complexion beautiful ! 

\ pretty and romantic custom! An- 
alyzed scientifically—but who wants to 
analyze romance ?—it breaks down into 
the basic, solemn truth that May dew 
is nothing but water, and there is noth- 
ing like pure water for beautifying the 
complexion. 

Simple fact, but too often lost sight 
of in this day of many creams and 
lotions! Not that we want for a min- 
ute to undervalue the good work of 
creams and lotions. They supplement 
resultfully but do not take the place 
of water and good soap. 

The soap, you see, adds the “a la 
mode” to the water—the nice frothy 
top like the ice cream adds to a pie. 
In the days when this old May dew 
custom was started the world was not 
half so full as it is now of pure, fine 
fragrant soaps that are a joy to use 
as well as beauty giving. 

So let us accept as a working basis 
the idea that if we had to choose be- 
tween soap-and-water and all the rest 
of the beauty creations, we’d choose 
soap and water. 


Water Inside and Out 


Water has a double function in this 
beauty business, though the “a la 
mode” must be left out of the first 
function. Water is beautifying first 
when you drink plenty of it, second 
when you wash your skin and hair in 
it. It really has a third function, too 
—when you use it to keep your clothes 
dainty and exquisite. 

Take the matter of the cleansing 
effect of drinking water! Your skin, 
you know, has millions of tiny pores 
that serve as organs of excretion to 
remove impurities from the blood 
stream, in the form of perspiration. 
When you do not drink enough water 
these impurities are not carried off 
Properly and your skin is apt to become 
muddy and sallow as well as dry and 
wrinkled from lack of moisture. 

So drink plenty of water—8 to 10 
glasses a day —preferably between 
meals. 

Washing the skin of the face and 
body frequently with soap and water 
is beauty’s most fundamental law, not 
only because it keeps the health and 





OUT” MISS DIXIE’S BANDBOX 


CARTER 


May Dew a la Mode 


Once ’twas thought that May Day 
dew 

Loveliness would surely bring. 

Now we know there’s magic true 

In pure water, well or spring. 


texture and tone of the skin perfect 
but because it is the only thing that 
gives the daintiness so essential to 
feminine loveliness. 


Every woman’s face should be wash- 
ed at least once a day, preferably twice, 
and if blackheads and pimples are pres- 
ent it should be washed three times a 
day with warm water and the very best 
soap you can afford. Hot water should 
never be used on the face except pos- 
sibly for an occasional steaming in 
stubborn cases of blackheads. The 
motions used in washing the face 
should be the same as those used for 
massage—always upward and outward. 
Otherwise wrinkles and a downward 
sag result in time. A clean wash cloth 
or a good complexion brush or your 
bare hards are the only “tools” needed 
for this beauty treatment. 


For Dry Skins 


Some women complain, “But my 
skin is so dry I can’t use soap on it 
at all! I use nothing but cream for 
cleansing.” 

Cream cleansing is all right if you 
take care to remove every bit of soiled 
cream with a skin tonic or astringent, 
but soap-and-water once a day to sup- 
plement cream cleaning is far better. 
If you follow this washing with an 
application of a soothing lotion or cold 
cream or tissue cream to restore the 
oil to dry skin you will not notice any 
drying or irritating effect. 


The daily bath for the skin of the 
body is just as important as face wash- 
ing to the beauty of your facial com- 
plexion. If the pores of the body skin 
are allowed to become clogged with 
perspiration and dust, their work is 
thrust off on the facial pores, These 
pores, in their effort to do this work, 
are apt to become larger, coarser, and, 
in time clogged with impurities. 
Whether you have a marble tub or a 
tin wash basin, don’t neglect this daily 
bath if you want a clear-toned, lovely 
complexion. 


If all spring you've been watching 
yourself get browner and browner, or 
freckles are popping out here, there, 
and everywhere, you'll want to be sure 
to read next month’s Bandbo-x article 
on Tan and Freckles! And right now, 
facing summer sun that is hard on the 
eyes, we have a new leaflet for you on 
caring for for your eyes and making 
them beautiful. It is free to readers. 





-— 


Name 


Address 


ices 








CARING FOR YOUR EYES 


ALLY CARTER has a new leaflet on the care of the eyes, and you 
\7 may have it free, along with “Why Have Wrinkles,” and “Are 
You Only Two Feet From Beauty,” by writing Sally Carter, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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20 MULE TEAM 


1s 


Safe for 


All Fabrics 





Keep your refriger- 
ator sweet and clean 
the Borax way! 


Wash down the re- 
frigerator once each 
week with a strong 
Borax solution. It 
deodorizes and puri- 
fies. Sprinkle dry 
Borax in corners, too. 










Be sure you get the 20 
Mule Team Brand. It's 
all pure Borax. 





F course you can’t wash silks and woolens 

and cottons together—but you can safely 
use 20 Mule Team Borax in washing all three of 
them. And you'll find the magic combination of 
20 Mule Team and a mild soap lessens your 
work and saves your clothes. 

Borax softens the water, too. Does away with 
those disagreeable soap curds that are so hard 
to rinse off. That’s an added reason—and a 
mighty important one—for using 20 Mule 
Team in soaking, washing and rinsing waters. 
(In fact, Borax is one water softener that never 
weakens fabrics.) 

But you’re only getting part of the extra 
help Borax offers, if you use it on wash- 

days alone. There are countless everyday 
household tasks it makes easier. Send for 


helpful booklet. See coupon below. 





Pacific Coast Borax Company 








51 Madison Ave., New York City, 
| or Wilmington, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Please send me free 

FIRST AID copy of your booklet, “First Aid for 

\s Housekeepers.” P.F. 5-35 

at I Sop sedie iso emnpivnraienicegcen 
HOUSEREEPERS 

8 ide > 2g Dns 

















50 MILLION 
DOLLARS WORTH 


OF FARM PRODUCTS 





WHEN our company intro- 
duced a new kind of cereal, 
29 years ago, we were uncon- 
sciously changing the break- 
fast habits of the nation. 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes have 
become the most popular 
ready-to-eat cereal on earth. 


We buy over 7,000,000 
bushels of high-grade corn a 
year. It is estimated that since 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes were 
first made, we have used as 
much corn as could be grown 
in a year on 3,500,000 acres 
of land. 


At the same time Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes have created uses 
for vast quantities of other 
farm products. With the 
12,000,000 servings of Kel- 
logg’s eaten every day, 
2,500,000 quarts of milk and 
cream are consumed. And 
countless tons of fruit, sugar 
and honey are eaten daily with 
Kellogg breakfasts. 


When you eat Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes, you enjoy flavor 
and crispness that no other 
cereal has ever successfully 
imitated. You get big value at 
low cost. And you save the 
time and labor of cooking. 


The original Corn Flakes 
have always been the best. 
Be sure you ask for Kellogg’s. 
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SELECTION OF CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 


By CYMBEL TAYLOR 


Specialist in Clothing, Virginia Extension Service 





Children need _ simple 





OW do you, as a 

mother, select 
clothes for your chil- 
dren? Does the color, 
material, or price guide 
you in your selection, 
or do you just buy 
spasmodically with no 
rhyme or reason? The 
clothing problem is 
just as important as 
the food _ problem. 
Mothers are molding 
the character and per- 
sonality of their chil- 
dren either for good 
or bad when they se- 
lect certain clothes. 


Good taste in clothes, 
as in conduct, comes 
from principles estab- 
lished through asso- 
ciation and_ practice. 
The mother who 
knows the treasured 
Virtue of good taste 
will consider it as im- 
portant to cultivate 
good taste in clothes in 
her children as good 














manners and _ correct 





comfortable dresses— 
preferably swung from 
the shoulders. 


hours for the mother. 
Make it a point in 
planning clothes to see 
the dresses in smart 
shops, in fashion 
books, and on well 
dressed children. 

Dresses for little 
girls should be of a 
simple foundation type 
that hang from the 
shoulders, unbelted and 
loose. In all dresses 
cpenings should be jin 
about the same place. 
Dresses cut in coat or 
smock style with full 
length front openings 
are probably the easi- 
est to manage, but the 
styles that slip over 
the head and fasten at 
center front are not 
difficult, provided the 
placket is sufficiently 
long. 








Little girls should 








speech. Good taste in 
clothes will not de- 
velop alongside of ill- 
chosen colors and de- 
signs, inappropriate 
texture, or indifferent 
combination of col- 
or, line, or fabric. 
There must be the right feeling of 
clothes for the purpose—play clothes 
designed as play clothes, school clothes 
as school clothes, and dress-up clothes 
correctly conceived for the occasion 
on which they are to be worn. 

We have all seen children who did 
not react to normal, wholesome activi- 
ties because of the clothes which they 
were forced to wear. When the child 
resists wearing certain garments or 
begs to wear others, reacts against 
playing out of doors or begins to play 
indoors, cries, or is just generally dis- 
agreeable without apparent cause, or 
if when new garments are being con- 
sidered, he prefers one kind or one 
color to another, he is not being stub- 
born or naughty. He is telling us as 
best he can that something is wrong. 


Clothes Affect Behavior 


Dr. Lee Vincent of the Merrill- 
Palmer School says: “For years I’ve 
been increasingly convinced that there 
is more connection between behavior 
problems and clothing than most peo- 
ple would dream possible. Many cases 
of shyness are due to the fact that 
chilldren are dressed conspicuously— 
dainty wash suits for boys who should 
be wearing wool socks and corduroys 
or tweed, ruffly dresses on adolescent 
girls who need’ simplicity, childish 
clothes for the boy or girl who is no 
longer a baby. With young chi'dren 
clothing can facilitate or retard the 
process of learning in an astonishing 
manner.” 

It is important, therefore, in choos- 
ing the child’s clothing to keep.in mind 
his need for social emotional security 
as well as his need for physical 
growth. In order to contribute to his 
sense of personal and social well be- 
ing, each garment should be suitable 
to his age and sex and be sufficiently 


is the most satisfactory fabric. 
each garment suitable to the child’s age and sex. 


@ Have we ever considered the importance of clothing in character 
formation? “Simple straightforward clothes help to form similar char- 
acter habits,’ Miss Taylor tells us. Cotton even for the best dress 
Materials should be pre-shrunk and 


like those of his friends so that he is 
not contrasted unfavorably or too fa- 
vorably with the group. 

Testimonials from various  sales- 
women prove that mothers who know 
how to shop wisely are few and far 
between. Most women buy what is 
attractive or “cute,” and some buy for 
the low price regardless of color, mate- 
rial, or comfort. Look over the ward- 
robe, see what each child has that 
might need only a little remodeling 
for use this year. Then make a list 
of the child’s needs and the amount 
you plan to spend. Buy only what the 
child actually needs, for children out- 
grow their clothes so fast it is a waste 
to buy too many at one time. 

If you are buying clothes ready- 
made, you'll do well to consider two 
things as you buy—wear and launder- 
ing. Will the garment wear well? 
Will it also launder well and easily? 
Is the material pre-shrunk and color- 
fast? If a dress, is it made with wide, 
roomy hems to let down when neces- 
sary; generous, carefully finished 
seams: well made trimmings, and fas- 
tenings that can stand washing and 
ironing? Simple designs stress a 
child’s natural charm. 

Grown-up people select comfort- 
able, convenient clothes for themselves, 
but children have to take what we 
give them. If you are sufficiently in- 
terested in making comfortable self- 
help garments for your growing chil- 
dren, write to the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., for leaf- 
lets on children’s clothes. 

If styles are such that garments 
bind or pull, harmful effects as round 
shoulders, varicose veins, flat feet, or a 
nervous disposition are apt to result. 
Clothes so made that a child can learn 
early to dress himself will save many 


be allowed to choose 
or help to choose their 
owndresses. Even 
when very young they 
have a distinct person- 
ality with certain likes 
and dislikes that de- 
serve respect. The 
satisfaction of having a part in se- 
lecting her own clothes will develop 
in the child a wholesome pride. 


Choose Materials Carefully 


Certain materials express a child’s 
personality better than others. For a 
little girl of a delicate dainty type, 
floral prints or sheer materials as voile 
and flaxon are becoming for summer 
wear. For her chubby sister, mate- 
rials which tailor well as gingham and 
linen look best. The colors selected 
should bring out the best characteris- 
tics of the child. Do not impose the 
raw pink dress or hair ribbon on the 
red headed or tawny haired girl. De- 
signs, too, vary with children, the 
chubby child looking more slender in 
dresses which hang in pleats from the 
shoulder or so as to have up and down 
lines. Materials for children’s cloth- 
ing should be selected for both dura- 
bility and beauty. Cotton is the most 
satisfactory fabric as it can withstand 
the hard rubbing usually necessary. 
Even the “best dress” of cotton is 
fitting. Although fast color fabrics 
may be slightly higher in price, it is 
an economy to purchase them, as they 
retain their lovely colorings after re- 
peated washings. Pretty colorful prints, 
cotton challis, voile, zephyr ginghams, 
suitings, soft piques, organdie, linen. 
and broadcloth are all suitable for 
children’s clothes. Materials should 
be selected carefully because some 
prints are too large and spotty, and 
plaids and checks may entirely over- 
power the child’s small figure. 

These colorful cotton materials may 
be trimmed with bias binding of a 
contrasting or harmonizing color, a 
little smocking or fagoting, or some 
very simple trimming. Whether your 
child is big or little, boy or girl, pock- 
ets are important. 
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Summer Forecasts 


No. 2983—A nice model for the new novelty 
cottons and linens, or crepe silk prints. Sizes 14, 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust. 


No, 2954—A smart caped shoulder dress for 
the matron. The long narrow vest effect and 
pointed V-front are especially suitable for stout 
figures. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust. 


No, 3001—Here is a trim 
little tailored cotton print with 
vest and soft revers to dis- 
guise undue bodice 
breadth, and effect smart 
contrast. Sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
inches bust. 





No. 572—Brother’s 
sea-going blouse is blue 
and white cotton, and 
has shorts that button 
on. Sizes 2, 4, and 6 
years. 











No. 2733—This design 
offers three attractive 
ways to make it, and 
you can match your 
hat and gloves with your 
frock. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18, and 20 years. 











Pattern Department, 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER and SOUTHERN RURALIST, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Enc!osed please find .......... c for the following patterns :— 
=> soisign MMM cteeta ttle > a S88 A eS al ote 
NAME 
BD. oat os BOND hi vanane anes 
| A er Sak. abebiscauazcesbschsarssarsenoeners seensvagusadseonesasanine’e 


() Fashion Magazine. 

















ae and Patterns 10c each) 




















“Canning in a pressure cooker is 
a real test of burner regulation!” 





Have you ever canned on a stove 
that was hard to regulate? 
Then you will appreciate the differ- 
ence when you use a Perfection 
range with new improved High- 
Power burners. 


With High-Power speed, there’s 
no waiting for a poky fire to bring 
the pressure up; and with High- 
Power precise regulation you need 
not lift the heavy cooker off the 
burner or shove it back on the 
stove to keep the pressure from 
going too high. When you turn 
High-Power down, the burner 
responds instantly, so it’s easy to 
maintain Correct canning pressures 
for the required length of time. 


Dependable regulation is a satis- 
faction throughout the year. High- 
Power can be regulated 
for simmering a kettle 
of soup as easily as for 
the quick broiling of a 
steak. It assures the 
homemaker the same 
precise regulation for 
such slow oven tasks as 


“| WOULDN'T SWAP STOVES 
WITH ANYBODY!”... 






High-Power 
: fieet-qr-Coek, 
nge R-57 
aan? ea hey bot 
water reservoir. 














fruit cake and meringues as is pos- 
sible for quick oven cooking like 
baking potatoes or puff paste. 
Furthermore, High-Power burners, 
whether regulated for high or 
low heat or any point between, 
are always clean. There’s no smoke 
or odor, no soot to collect on 
kettle bottoms. 


You'll be proud of your baking 
when you use the “live-heat” oven 
of a new Perfection High-Power 
range. This oven browns the bak- 
ing evenly because the heated air 
is in constant motion, circulating 
throughout the oven and between 
the walls of the oven to form an 
insulation of fresh warm air... the 
best insulation for ovens. 


See the display of good-looking 
new High-Power Per- 
fections at your dealer’s 


* 
FRE e i Send for your 


copy of our 
mew twenty-eight page 
illustrated booklet, What 
Every Homemaker Should 
Know, (with recipes and 
household hints). 












SUPERFEX OIL-BURNING 
REFRIGERATOR Requires no 


electricity or other connections. 


Saves steps, 
saves money. 
Chills food 
and makes ice 
cubes all year, Name 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7620-C Plat? Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


OD Please send my free copy of WHAT EVERY HOMEMAKER 
SHOULD KNOW (with recipes and household hints) 
CU) Please send booklet about Superfex Refrigerators 








using only 
a few cents 








Booklet free. 


worth of kero- St. or R. F.D 
sene to make 
the cold Post Office State 














BE A BETTER BUYER! KNOW THE FACTS ABOUT HIGH-POWER SPEED, CLEANLINESS AND PRECISE REGULATION 
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“ONLY SAFE CANNING metHop” 


Qs 
ees, FUE L 
32 SE 


COOK ENTIRE MEAL OVER 
ONE BURNER, TURNED LOW 





The Genuine and Only 


Learn the way to thrift and better living by using 
the safest, easiest canning method known—with the 
National Pressure Cooker. Don’t be confused by 
other cookers made to resemble it. There is only 


ONE National Pressure Cooker. 


SAVE FOOD FORMERLY WASTED 


It’s easy to can vegetables, fruits and 
meats the National Pressure way. Can 
your surplus food products and save 





SPECIAL 
CANNER 


A new National 
Pressure Cooker, de- 
signed especially f or 
canning. Equipped 
with a wire basket 
instead of racksand 
pans. Holds 20 No. 
2 cans or 10 No. 3 
cans. Ask to see it. 


money. Meals are also 
easily in this Pressure 
water used. Food cooks 


Complete directions for 











and is made by the makers of approximately 
90% of all pressure cookers used in America. 


Lo 





EAU CLAIRE. WISCONSIN 


its own juices, retaining delicious nat- 
ural flavors and healthful vitamins. 


canning come with every National. 


A NATIONAL TO SUIT EVERY FAMILY 


Before you buy any cooker, see the National Pressure Cooker in its 
various sizes to suit any family. Be sure it’s a genuine National 





RE COOKER COMPANY 


SAYS U.S. 


@ GOVERNMENT 
Uttty 


ASK TO SEE 
THE IMPROVED 


prepared so 
Cooker. No 
in steam of 


cooking and 


LOOK FOR 
NAME 


The genuine has 
Coes) ASK National Pressure 
YOUR Cooker, Eau 


Claire, Wisconsin, 
DEALER stamped on lid. 





FREE BOOK-How to End 
= STOMACH AGONY 


Gas, indigestion, pains, sour belching, 
nausea, stomach disorders due to excess 
acid. Thousands get quick, soothing re- 
- lief with this amazing home treatment. 
Why suffer longer? Eat and Sleep in comfort. 
Don’t wait. Write for it today. No obligation. 


MERRITT, INC., Dept. 24, ATLANTA, GA. 


CATARRH AND SINUS 
CHART= FREE 


You can stop hawking and clearing phlegm from the 
throat Relieve a tender “plugged-up” nose. Hall's 
Catarrh Medicine provides two pleasant methods. 
Satisfaction or Money-back Guarantee explained in 
each package. Free Treatment Chart. Write today 
for your copy. It tells how catarrhal bad breath, 

non-surgical sinus irritations and nose or throat discharges 
can be relieved. Money eg if it fale 3 All Druggists 
F. J. CHENEY & CO. T 95, TOLEDO, OHIO 


HALL’S “CATARRH 


MEDICINE 























Next time you 
buy calomel... 
ASK FOR 


The purified and refined 
calomel compound tablets 
that are nausealess, safe, 
and sure. 


10+ and 25% 








Women! Earn 15$22 in a Week! 


“ SNAG-PROOFED HOSE 


WEARS TWICE AS LONG! 
SHOW FREE SAMPLES 


Easy! Call on Friends 
A Yes! RINGLESS Silk Hlosiery ¢ thet | resists 
’ SNAGS an wice 
as long! Patented Math ow hos- 
iery ills cut in half! Every woman 
SNAG - PROOFE: 
wactual samples hose we'll send 
you FREE. Take orders from 
friends, neighbors. No expe- 
rience necessary 








INDIVIDUAL 
LENGTHS! 
New service! Hos- 

iery to fit extremely Your Own Silk Hose 
tall and short wo- | FREE OF EXTRA CHARGE 
men! No extra Make big money in spare time—easy. Rush 
name at once for sm lete eqripment eos cone 
details. taining 3 ny F UAL 
8. Everything FREE. ALLE a 
Hi en te 7 hose size. Do it now. 


American Hosiery Mills, Dept. L-85, " nalaaaaiie, Ind. 


PAYS AGENTS 
5 “DAY 


Sensational 























4 Jamison $15 in 
% one day, Write 
TODAY SURE ~ 
for amazing 
‘a: big mouey 
® plans. 







Now, an amaz- <' 
ing new self-heat- * 
ing Iron with all the ; 
conveniences of gas or elec- 
tricity without the annoy- WORKS LIKE MAGIC 
ances—and at 44 thecost. No cords, no hose, no at- 
tachments to bother with. Ends hot stove drudgery 
orever. mick, fesulated uniform heat. Always ready. 
Burns 96 % AIR—only 4% common kerosene (coal oil). 
Costs only 1c 2 do the average familyironing. Gleaming 
CHROMIUM finish conven handsome appearance an 
ea service. HOME TRIAL— Write today for ful. 
particulars and 30-day TRIAL. OFFER. 


Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co., 237 fron St., Akron, Ohio 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 
MEN-WOMEN 18 to 50 Common 















Education usually sufficient. Many 
examinations coming. Qualify now. 
Write immediately for free 32- 


page book, with list of many posi- 
tions and telling how to get them, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. S-282, Rochester, N. Y. 


LATEST RECORD HITS 
EE CATALOG 


Popular Song and pence 
Tunes Hitt Billy Songs 
of fovesive and latest record- 
nd other Bip Jimmie 
r ly caahaeent Name’”’ 
artists. All electrically recorded, full 10 inch, 
flouble face. Write today for aie on 
log an save money. 
DAVIS-ROSS CO. 6 
1266 Milwaukee Ave., Dept. E-1, 











A. MILLION WATER LILIES 





By CARRIE S. COLEMAN 


ID you ever see a million water 

lilies? If not, then follow the 
trail down into the “deep Soyth,” 
where you may feast your eyes and 
feed your soul on one of the loveliest 
of nature’s miracles. 


The Savannah River, famous in 
song and story, flows between South 
Carolina and Georgia. Along her 
banks for miles and miles, on either 
side, up and down the river lie old 
rice fields, narrow marshes, rich dark 
mud and water. 


In ante-bellum days the landed gen- 
try dwelt on their almost feudal plan- 
tations, fronting the river. Along the 
mud flats between the river and the 
plantation homes were the rice fields. 
Standing knee-deep in the dark ooze, 
the hundreds of slaves tending the 


crops added their melodious crooning 
notes to the soft song of the river flow- 
ing by. 

Gone now the old plantation life, the 
slaves, and the crops they tended. Only 
the swampy flats remain to tell the 
story of other days. Yet nature has 
hidden the scars and turned ugliness 
into beauty for the old rice fields are 
now literally covered with a blanket 
of water lilies. As we drove upon 
the long cen which spans swamp 
and river, we stopped in sheer delight, 
for the sight of millions of gorgeous 
blossoms resting flat upon the swamp 
as far as the eyes could see was 
breath taking. 


Like a queen adorned with the jew- 
els of her realm, the Savannah sweeps 
regally onward amid all this loveliness. 


CAN SPRING FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


(CONINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


salt to 1 quart of vegetables. If de- 
sired add 1 teaspoon sugar to 1 quart 
of corn or peas. 


BEETS 

Can whole from selected vegetables 
of uniform size, from 1% to 2 inches 
in diameter. If larger beets are used 
and are to be cooked, slice or quarter. 
However, quality and appearance are 
lowered if vegetable is cut. Steam 
for about 10 minutes or boil for about 
15 minutes, just enough to loosen the 
skin. About one inch of the stems 
should be left on. Cover beets with 
clear, boiling water after they are 
packed in containers. The flavor of the 
finished product is better if no season- 
ing is added during canning. Process 
pint jars for 30 minutes, quarts for 35 
minutes; No. 2 cans for 25 minutes, 
and No. 3 cans for 30 minutes under 
10 pounds pressure or 240 degrees. If 
tin is used, cans should be enamel 


LL 


STRING BEANS 

Select young, tender beans in which 
seed have not formed. Cut into med- 
ium pieces about 1%4 inches long. Liq- 
uid in which beans were pre-cooked 
should be strained to remove any sedi- 
ment and used to fill jar. One tea- 
spoon salt to each quart beans, and if 
desired one tablespoon sugar may be 
added. Process quart and No. 3 cans 
for 45 minutes; No. 2 and pint jars 
or 40 minutes at a temperature of 240 
degrees Fahrenheit, or ten pounds 
pressure. 


New rubbers of good quality should 
be used on glass jars. Place rubbers 
in position on jars which have been 
filled with boiling hot food and seal 
according to the following directions: 
On screw top jar, screw the cap down 
evenly until it catches hold of the rub- 
ber ring. For the two piece caps which 
consist of screw band and lid with 
sealing composition attached, place lid 
on jar, turn screw band down firmly 
for any method of processing. With 
wire clamp glass top jar, raise the up- 
per clamp in position to hold the lid 
in place, leaving the lower clamp loose. 
After processing, fasten tight clamps, 
screw top and screw band with rub- 
bers. If the two piece self sealing type 
lid is used, no rubber is needed. 





This young réader of Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist is Bill 
Zack Williams, grandson of Mrs. Zack 
Williams, Duplin County, North Caro- 
lina. Mrs. Williams is fifth place. win- 
ner in the Home Beautification Con- 
test for the Carolina-Virginia Edition. 
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Fair and Warmer! 


No. 2993—A cotton dress designed for smartness. 
The slanting line of the bodice gives a slenderizing 
effect. Designed for size 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 
48 inches bust. 

No. 2968—Both smart and comfortable, this 
model has the advantage of being easily made. Sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust. 

No. 524—Cool and crisp for summer is this little 
frock. Its simplicity makes it as easy to iron as it is 
easy tosew. Sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 

No. 3063—A crepe print dress with flattering 
lines displays smart contrast in plain jacket of 
cape-like lines. Sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust. 

No. 777—A party or graduation dress for grow- 
ing daughter. The abbreviated sleeve effect is ; : 
graceful with a minimum of workmanship. Sizes Southerts 
8, 10, 12, and 14 years. eaigy SR 

No. 776—Have either a sport's 
or a dressmaker type blouse in one 





F YOU LIKE to see your cake and pie and 
| pudding disappearing ‘mid wreaths 
design. Sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, | Of smiles—and plates coming back for 
and 40 inches bust. more... just you try using Baker's South- 
ern Style Coconut! 








Even a husband who's one of those 
strong, silent men will surprise you with 
compliments at the taste of this very 
special coconut... 





Coconut, tender and fragrant, moist 
with its own sweet milk. Luscious! Be- carton is triple-sealed to guard its dainty 
cause it’s scooped from the nuts and freshness. 
shredded, popped into cans and vacuum- Next time you buy coconut, buy it in 
sealed before its tropic juiciness can dry! a Baker's can or carton! 


If you want to make a : 
hit with a man—or a wo- BAKERS} Snowy Fruit Mounds 


man—or a child, reach for (Qh 
the Baker’s Southern Style : 
Coconut. 


= 


Sponge or plain cake or cookies 
Crushed, sweetened strawberries or other fruit 
Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style 


Allow 2 slices cake or 2 flat cookies for each serving. 
. : Spread strawberries between slices and over tops, 
Or use Baker's Premium sprinkling generously with coconut. Garnish with 
Shred. It’s the tenderest, — whipped cream around base, if desired. Other fruits 

ai - such as crushed pineapple, sliced apricots, peaches, 
meatiest carton-packed co- A product of or bananas, or sections of orange may be used. Pour 
conut you can buy. The General Foods fruit juice over fruit as needed. 


F RE E | 4 40-page booklet of coconut 
© recipes and decorating tricks. 


ere GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich.P'8F: 5-35 
Mari Sor choice (You can paste this coupon on a penny postcard) 
[] Please send me 


Lt free the brand- 
new Coconut 
Cook Book. 


2 I enclose Sc for a 
half-size can of é 
Baker’s Southern C#¥—— - State 
Style Coconut (Fill in completely—print name and address.) 
and booklec. If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ont. (This offer expires Dec. 31, 1935.) 

















IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To Our Subscribers: The coupon for ordering pat- not enclose pictures of patterns wanted—keep them 
tns is inserted for your convenience. We wili ap- in case you do not receive your pattern, in order to 
Preciate it if you will send your pattern orders to check up on gize and number. Give the date your 
us Using this coupon to aid us in our clerical work, pattern was ordered if you have a complaint to 
and to speed up our pattern service. Please see that make. Do not wait longer than three weeks before 
correct NUMBER and SIZE (including bust meas- making complaint. May we suggest that you order 
ure if given) are included in your order. Write or patterns 15 to 18 days before you need them as our 
aad your name and address plainly. The fashion patterns are ordered from our factory in New York. 
Ms "4 8 and patterns sell for 10 cents each. We do Address all COMPLAINTS or CORRESPOND- 
aad have fashion books for free distribution. ENCE regarding patterns to: JANE ADAMS, 
thaeting either book or pattern, or both, be sure Pattern Editor, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Bir- 
mae the correct amount is enclosed. We wish to mingham, Ala. Send your pattern orders as usual 
srr our § e a real SERVICE, and provide you to Pattern Department, Progressive Farmer-Rural- 
ith up-to-date, practical patterns at all times. Do ist, Birmingham, Ala. 


Name. 
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Street. 
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EVERY 
BOY KNOWS 
THIS SUPREME 


TEST 
OF FEET 








fr \ 
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Last SHOCK-PROOF 
IWSOLE 


Goon ATHLETES train daily 
to get precision of movement known 
as form. Coaches teach form first, 
knowing that right habits must be 
established. Form starts with the feet 
in practically every sport. Champions 
are made by hard work as much as 
by natural endowment of nerve and 
muscle. Champion athletes for 17 
years have done much of their train- 
ing in Keds. There is a Keds shoe 
today to meet every requirement of 
athletic training. They are not Keds un- 


less the name Keds appears on the shoe. 


RAMPART 






wo 


~ STRIDE 


See Or ES 


thé, Lhe of Campion 


United States Rubber Company 
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To SEW A FINE SEAM— 


3y BETTY JONES 


cba spring and summer sewing 
problems we think for the most 
part of cotton materials. And National 
Cotton Week May 6-11 reminds us that 
cottons this year are more interesting 
in design, texture, and color than ever 
before. It is quite possible to secure 
cottons that will not shrink out of all 
fit when laundered; which are fast in 
color, have been treated so that they 
will always present a fresh finish=and 


This is one of those useful shirtwaist type frocks 
flattering 
It will solve many a problem for 
It may be made street length 
for general daytime use, as shown in the small sketches. 


good for afternoon use, and so 
youthful figure. 


other occasions as well. 


Use printed crepe or cotton. 


The style is designed for sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 
Size 16 requires 4% yards of 


38 and 40 inches bust. 


39-inch material with 7 yard of 39-inch contrasting 
for full length dress. 


in the 
style, is 


cotton. It 
and trim, 


For pattern Ne. 3018 write 
the Pattern Department, Pro- 

ssive Farmer, Birmingham, 
Ala., and enclose 10 cents in 
stamps or coin. .Give size and 
pattern number. 








F THE part of the garment to be 

trimmed in faggoting is shaped, as 
in the case of collars, cuffs, yokes, or 
necklines, take the pattern and draw 
the shape on a piece of wrapping pa- 
per. Then baste the work on the pa- 
per, with the edges as far apart as 
the desired width of the faggoting (us- 
ually about % to %-inch. Use a rule, 
if necessary, to keep the distance even. 

Bias binding is the easiest material 
to use for the trim, and should he 
folded through the center lengthwise, 
and the turned down edges basted to- 
gether so the stitch will take in all 


This smart crocheted dress 
popular 

made of 
white knitting 


and the turn-over 
collar makes it quite flatter- 
ing to almost anyone. 


recently [I saw some that were anti- 
creasing and would not wrinkle easily. 
No matter what your wardrobe prob- 
lem is, there is an answer in cotton 
materials: sports dresses, daytime 
for business and travel wear ; 
evening; play clothes or children; 
light weight coats or coat suits; cot- 
ton hats, gloves, handbags, shoes, neck- 
wear, scarves, and handkerchiefs. 


dresses 


to the 


shirtwaist 
blue and 
crochet 
tailored 


and 
is very 


rd 
3018 


“Fox and Goose” is one of the old- 
time patterns that is always popular 
with quilt makers, because it is easy 
to piece, and is capable of so much 
variation, Alternated with plain blocks, 
and beautifully quilted in pineapple 
design, it is an heirloom in many 
families. 

It is also known as “Bat's Wings” 
and “Chimney Swallow.” 






































four thicknesses of 


time. 


material at one 


To begin faggoting: fasten thread 
on underneath side of the lower strip 
on the left hand side, bring needle up 
through fold and .pass_ diagonally 
across to upper strip. Place the needle 
through the fold by passing it in next 
to the paper and bringing it out on 
top. Draw the thread up to place as 
each stitch is made. Keep thread back 
of needle. To make next stitch, place 
needle under thread of previous stitch 
and throug) fold on opposite side, in 
one operation, repeat as in previous 
stitch. 
fine crochet cotton for cotton 
materials, and regular faggoting 
thread or buttonhole twist for silk. 


Use 








. CLEANS - POLISHES - PROTECTS 
all shoes 
$3 The glossy fin- - 


ish can be 
brightened by rub- 
bing briskly with a 
soft dry cloth. 





PIECE 898) 


BARGAIN FOR MEN! 


Outfit includes a pair of 
sturdy black -and -gray 
striped cottonade cloth 
pants with wide cuffed 
bottoms; knitted cotton 
undershirt ;athleticstyle 
shortsof striped percale; 
two pair of Rayon-and- 
cotton socks in fancy 
patterns; and six white ‘ 
cotton handkerchiefs 
with fast color borders. § 
Sizes: 34 to 44 chest; 30 
to 42 waist measure; 
30 to 34 inseam. 
JUST send us your @ 
order— no money — : 
giving name, address and sizes wanted. Pay the 
postman $1.98 when he delivers this bargain 11- 
Piece outfit to you. We pay postage. Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed. Order by No. 65. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. C1039, CHICAGO 











ARE YOU BUYING 
cotton seed, seed corn, garden seed, or any 
other seeds? You will find just about any 
kind of seeds needed advertised in this issué. 











Coleman Mantiles 


Send for2 genuine High Power Cole- 
man Mantles. Use them on your gas 
oline pressure lamp or lantern. Let 
them provethat they are made strong- 
er, lastlonger, give more light. Low- 
est cost to use. lways fresh; guar- 
anteed quality. Dealers everywhere r 
name ‘‘Coleman’’ stamped on the mantle protects you 
substitutes, Send 10¢ in stamps or coin to vover postage 
Bare. voo't get your two sample Coleman mantles prom i 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 33 
Factory and Home Office, WICHITA,KANSAS, Dpt. PG19% 


ecommend t 
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MEMORY Book RECIPES 








cookies, all-time favorites. 


To keep the ccokie jar filled try oatmeal 





The children 


will like them in odd shapes. 


Pe PE Nuts bread is delicious for 
breakfast with strawberry date 
conserve, or with rhubarb jelly. An- 
other breakfast suggestion: Corn or 
bran flakes with fresh fruits, berries, 
or spring cherries, etc., and cream. 


GRAPE NUTS BREAD 
2 cups scalded milk 
leup Grape Nuts powder 
3 cups sifted flour '4 cup sugar 
l egg, well beaten 3 tablespoons melted 
l teaspoon salt butter or fat 


Pour milk over the Grape Nuts, 
then cool. Sift together flour, baking 
powder, salt, and sugar and sift twice 
more. Add egg and fat to Grape 
Nuts mixture and stir, then add flour, 
stirring in a little at a time. Turn 
into greased loaf pan, let stand 20 
minutes, and bake in moderate oven 
(350 degrees Fahrenheit) for 1 hour 
and 20 minutes, or until done. Store 
overnight before slicing. 


4 teaspoons baking 


CORN FLAKE MACAROONS 
Whites of 2 eggs ', cup nut meats 
lcup sugar l cup coconut 


2cups corn flakes 1% teaspoon vanilla 


Beat whites until stiff and add sugar 


carefully. Add corn flakes, nut meats, 
and coconut gradually, then vanilla 
and drop on greased baking sheet. 


Bake in moderate oven (350 degrees 
Fahrenheit) for 15 to 20 minutes. Re- 
move pan from oven, place on damp 
towel, and remove macaroons immedi- 
ately with spatula or sharp knife. 


OATMEAL COOKIES 


4 cup butter or fat % teaspoon cinnamon 


1% cups brown Y% cup milk 
sugar , 1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 eggs 2 cups oatmeal 
2 cups flour (uncooked) 
1 teaspoon soda 14 cup raisins, and 
1 teaspoon baking 1%4 cup nut meats if 
powder desired 


Cream butter and add sugar. Add 
beaten eggs. Sift dry ingredients to- 
gether and add to mixture alternately 
with milk. Add flavoring and raisins 
and drop from spoon to buttered bak- 
ing sheet. Allow space for spreading. 
Bake for 10 or 12 minutes in oven at 
400 degrees Fahrenheit. 


ENTERTAINMENT and RECREATION 
By SALLIE F. HILL 


CHOOLS will soon be out and 

children will be on their own re- 
sources for recreation and entertain- 
ment. Any family can provide some 
inexpensive equipment at little or no 
cost. Small children never tire of a 
sandbox and a swing is always popu- 
lar. Add a merry-go-round, a teeter- 
totter, building blocks, a slide, and the 
popularity of your back yard will go 
far afield in the children’s circle. 

Oklahoma farm women are studying 
with all seriousness the question of 
better environment for their children. 
Note this report from Miss Norma 
3rumbaugh, state home demonstration 
agent :— 

“The farm women have gone after 
better things for their communities and 
schools. In Jackson County, the Duke 
Home Demonstration Club secured 
playground equipment for their school 
—a slide, seesaw, and merry-go-round, 
and assisted in getting filters built for 
the cistern, and installed a drinking 
fountain. The Ozark club held a pie 
supper to make money for playground 
equipment for their school. The Vic- 
tory club served a hot school lunch 
through most of the second session of 
school. The Humphrey club is hav- 
ing the school toilets moved and made 
sanitary. The women realize how im- 
Portant it is to protect the health of 
their children. They have been taking 
the child development phase of home 
demonstration work.” 


New Books 


Good Manners (Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill.), by Beth Bailey McLean. 
In the words of the author herself, 


the aim of this book is to “help these 
young people know how natural it is 
to be well mannered, if one is thought- 
ful and considerate of the rights of 
others.” While the book was written 
for modern young people, it will be 
equally valuable for parents, teachers, 
social directors, and others. Discus- 
sions include good manners at home, 
table etiquette, invitations, calls, con- 
versation, letter writing, entertaining, 
refreshments. 

Beauty for Ashes (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia), by Grace Living- 
ston Hill. We always think of Mrs. 
Hill’s books as high and lofty in theme, 
and this one is no exception. It was a 
distraught and unhappy Gloria that 
sought sanctuary from a demanding 
social set at her father’s old farm 
home. Troubles all mercifully forgot- 
ten, Gloria finds peace and content- 
inent with Murray and his community 
and church interests. 

Journeys Through North America 
(Allyn and Bacon), by DeForest Stull 
and Ray W. Hatch. We venture a 
prophecy—the grown-ups. will find 
journey geography quite as_ thrilling 
as the child of the fifth grade for whom 
the book was intended. Copiously il- 
lustrated with striking and beautiful 
pictures and maps, and linked with our 
historic background in a sympathetic 
treatment, the journeys begin with the 
growth of our own United States, 
move on with air trips from Boston 
to Buffalo and other cities, thence to 
the various groups of states east to our 
romantic neighbors north, south, and 
west. 








SUPERFEX 


BURNERS CREATE 

24 HOURS REFRIGERATION 
IN ABOUT 2 HOURS; 
BURNERS GO OUT 
AUTOMATICALLY 








A REFRIGERATOR THAT EARNS 
ITS KEEP... AND MORE! 


Already thousands of rural homes 
are saving food, time and money 
with Superfex. Seven years’ service, 
not only in American homes, but 
also in the tropics —Africa, India 
and the Philippines—have proved 
the efficiency and economy of this 
marvelous refrigerator. 


SAVES and EARNS 


“Superfex earns its keep ... and 
more,” say delighted users who, in 
addition to keeping foods fresh and 
wholesome for their own families, 
also increase earnings by keeping 
dairy products and other foods 
cold, fresh and marketable. 


Here is an investment that will bring 
lasting satisfaction to the whole 
family ... no hauling of ice... no 
tiresome steps to makeshifts for 
food cooling... fewer trips to markets 
...more appetizing foods. . delicious 
chilled salads and desserts ... ice 
cubes for cool- 
ing drinks. 
New, handy 
door shelves 
for greater 
convenience. 






































Two exclusive features of 
SUPERFEX make possible the 


generation of 24 hours 


WORKS ANYWHERE 
Designed especially for the use of 
oil heat, and to meet rural needs, 
Superfex works anywhere. No elec- 
tricity or outside connection of any 
kind. No machinery to get out of 
order ...s0 trouble-free that it is 
being as successfully used in remote 
tropical jungles as in American 
homes. Uses ordinary kerosene“, the 
cost of which varies with local con- 
ditions but averages ‘10 a year, 
less than $1 a month. 


BUILT FOR LONG LIFE 

A quality product, backed by our 40 
years’ experience in manufacturing 
oil-burning household appliances. 
Built of durable sheet steel, beauti- 
fully finished; white porcelain enam- 
eled interior with rounded corners, 
easy to keep clean. Wide choice of 
sizes. Easy terms. 


Send the coupon for complete in- 
formation and a FREE booklet 
written by a rural homemaker who 
tells of many savings with Superfex. 

*Also made with burners for gas 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


A few franchises still available in 
some territories. Write for details. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Cleveland ’ Ohio ®@ Makers of Perfection 
Oil Cook Stoves * World Leaders for More Than 40 Years 


SUPERFEX 





rime caepsorecnam THE Otl-busning REFRIGERATOR 


(1) Patented burners that go 
out automatically. (2) Refrig- 





erant passes through porcelain 
enameled coil in porcelain 
enameled Condenser Tank, 
employing well-known effi- 
ciency of water in absorbing 
heat, yet not requiring running 
water. “Light it and leave it’’— 
trouble-free burners (no valves 
or small orifices) conveniently 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7641-B Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send complete information and booklet telling about 
savings with Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators. 


=) 











mounted on sliding tray. No Name. 

continuous flame, No continu- 

ous heat. No wasted fuel. St. or R. F.D County. 
Ample reserve refrigeration P.O. apt oe State 


for sudden heavy d 
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No wonder sewing is popular 
—it’s so easy todo ona singer! 

















Every day more women discover the “Make-it-Yourself” 


Plan—Singer’s new, easy way to have the clothes you want. 


A modern new machine that makes sewing a joy, and sim- 


ple new sewing methods taught by Singer teachers free. 


Get full details from any Singer Shop or Representative. 





== Copyright U.S. A., 1933, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries. == 
er 














Caps—prove what we say: 





Eliminate old-fashioned rub- 
ber rings . . . Select-KERR lids 
with the natural gray sealing 
composition flowed in... San- 
itary ... Acid-proof ... Buy 
Kerr Mason Caps — they fit 
ALL your Mason jars. 





Southern Girl Wins 
National Contest 


The South wins again. Miss Scudder used 
a product of the South, The Kerr Mason Jar 
—the Kerr two-piece, sanitary cap. 


FREE—Latest canning information, “Home- 
maker’s Canning Guide’’— and Sample 
Mason Cap ... in the meantime, stop at 
your grocer’s—buy a dozen Kerr Jars and 


“KERR Jars and Caps are Best.” 


* Remember ... Kerr Mason Caps 
fit ANY MAKE of Mason Jar. 


@ Stop at your grocer’s... Buy 








Send today for your FREE copy of 
Speaking of Jars, Jams, Relishes 
Mite 8 ololo) 40-1 ats Mere) Co) a : ——— 


and Things”. . : = 
filled with valuable information, %E€RR MASON CAP ‘COMPLETE 


541 Main St.. Sand Springs, Okla. 








Emma Jean Scudder 
National Winner of 
4-H Club Canning 
Achievement Con- 
test, 1934, 


a dozen Kerr Jars and Caps... 
The inexpensive lids are all 
you replace from year to year 
. .. cost a little more than a 
penny each—better than 
rubbers. 


Glass 


KERR SCREW BAND 


Mfg. | 
CORPORATION | Gas 


KERR MASON LID 














MEMORIES of the OLD SOUTH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


and Mississippi, was cursed by a mul- 
titude of hotheads who were immune 
to reason. And in the North, the 
Abolitionists fed the fires of ill feeling 
by their constant agitation of the ques- 
tion and misrepresentaiion ©: actual 
conditions. As a matter of f ct, the 
South was gradually freein.; her slaves 
until the question was forced into pol- 
itics by Northern Abolitionists. Of 
the boys in the Southern armies only 
25 per cent were the sons of slave 
owners. 


“After all it was well that the South 
did not win. If she had, the precedent 
of secession would have been estab- 
lished, and who knows but what Ala- 
bama, Texas, and other Southern 
States in years to come might not have 
seceded from the Southern Confed- 
eracy. Ultimately we might have had 
half a dozen bickering countries on 
the North American continent with 
the political and social unrést that has 
been the lot of South America. 


A Soldier at Sixteen 


“T took the oath of allegiance to the 
Confederate States on March 10, 1862, 
and joined the army at Rapidan Sta- 
tion in Virginia, on April 3, taking my 
place in Company C of the 18th Mis- 
sissippi Regiment. We were in Barks- 
dale’s Brigade, McLane’s Division, and 
Longstreet’s Corps. There were 225 
men enrolled in Company C between 
1861 and 1865, but today Captain James 
Dinkins of New Orleans and myself 
are the only ones living. 


“T arrived in Virginia just prior to 
the Seven Days’ Battle on the Penin- 
sula. The day of our arrival there was 
snow on the ground. On our way to 
Richmond en route to the Peninsula in 
a ride for hours in a bitterly cold, leaky 
box car full of mud and snow, our 
feet got wringing wet. I soon found my- 
self back in Richmond in the hospital 
and there I remained for quite a while. 


“My first battle of importance was 
in September, 1862, at Harper’s Ferry 
where Stonewall Jackson captured 
many Yankees and a Federal arsenal 
full of guns and ammunition. 


“Then we had to double-quick to the 
support of General Lee at the Battle of 
Sharpsburg. That was the time an order 
giving complete details of General 
Lee’s plan of action was lost by one of 
our generals. It fell into the hands 
of the Northern General McClellan 
and he tried to whip Lee at Sharps- 
burg (Antietam) while our forces were 
still divided. However, we repulsed 
them with terrible losses, and that 
night I slept on the field of battle with 
dead Yankees so close all around me 
that I could touch them any way I 
reached out. 


~ 


Ros’n’ears, Hardtack, Honey! 


“It was at Harper’s Ferry that our 
officers bought a field of roasting ears 
and turned us into it to get what we 
wanted. I got 10 ears and after roast- 
ing them in a pit, ate them all. Just 
as I finished, one of the boys came 
in with a bucket of clover honey and 
some hardtack and I ate some of that. 
Soon afterwards we were ordered on 
a forced march. Was I sick? I became 
so sick that Captain Caswell ordered 
me out of line to follow when I was 
able.” 

“Speaking of food, General, was the 


Confederate Army often in want of 
food ?” 


“Not until 1864. The country had 
been fought over and so completely 
disorganized that food finally gave out. 
But up to that time we had the very 
best of beef and the finest of soft wheat 
flour. The Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia was a fine farming country then 
and still is. 


“Many incidents both amusing and 
pathetic happened during the war. 


“T remember vividly May 2, 1862. 
The two armies were camped opposite 
each other on different sides of the 
Rappahannock River. The Yankee 
band struck up ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’ and we followed with ‘Dixie.’ 
The Yankees came back with ‘Yankee 
Doodle’ and the Confederates with 
‘Maryland, My Maryland.’ For a 
great while the bands alternated with 
Northern tunes and Southern songs 
when all at once both simultaneously 
struck up ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Il 
saw old men weeping. 

“On September 8, 1862, as our men 
marched through Frederick City, 
Maryland, hundreds of small boys 
were sitting on the frame awnings 
over the stores, watching us as we 
passed through the town. One of the 
men in my squad called to them and 
asked, ‘Boys, are you Yanks. or Se- 
cesh?’ One of them spoke out, ‘When 
the Yanks are here we are Yanks and 
when the Secesh are here we are Se- 
ceshes.’ This went the grapevine route 
all down our line and our men yelled 
lustily.” 


General Sneed’s Memory 


The General’s remarkable facility in 
remembering dates impressed me so 
that I asked, “How do you do it?” 


“Well, I have told these stories a 
great many times and the dates are 
firmly fixed in my mind.” 

“That’s not the only reason,” spoke 
up Miss Una Lee Roberts, who has 
been the General’s efficient secretary 
for agreat many years. “Every morn- 
ing or so the General tells us it was so 
many years ago today that such and 
such an event happened. He keeps up 
with the anniversaries of these events 
and that helps to fix dates in his mind.” 

“Were you in the Second Battle of 
Manassas, General ?” 

“No, I just missed that battle, but 
I had a brother in the 4th Texas Regi- 
ment in Hood’s Brigade, who had one 
on his feet torn to pieces there. His 
regiment was charging a battery. One 
last Yankee artillery man remained, 
and as our men closed in he fired his 
last shot. It was this last shot, how- 
ever, that crippled my brother.” 


One of the most disastrous defeats 
suffered by the Federals was the First 
Battle of Fredericksburg. General 
Burnside sent his men to certain death 
across an open plain and up a hillside 
against an entrenched Southern army. 


“The single instance during the en- 
tire war that I felt certain I actually 
shot a man down happened during that 
battle.” Here the General pulled down 
an illustrated war book and turned to 
a picture showing a stone wall and a 
small frame house out in the open. 


“We were behind this wall, and the 
Yankees were charging towards ws 
A Yankee soldier came out from be- 
hind that house and I cracked down on 
him. He fell back behind the house.” 

“General, did you ever see or meet 
any of the famous Southern generals ee 
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“T never met any of them, but I saw 
Lee, Jackson, Stuart, and Longstreet 
a number of_times. I saw Jackson 
only once. His hair was black as night. 
You know, he was only 39 when he 
was killed. Stuart was a gay blade, 
always singing as he dashed by with 
his staff. It was just before the Battle 
of Fredericksburg that I saw Lee. We 
had marched all day in the rain and 
sleet to reach Fredericksburg ahead 
of Burnside. Dead tired, we sat down 
in a rocky lane on what was called a 
hog back.’ While we were sitting 
there General Lee and his staff came 
towards us. As they approached, we 
saw the General turn in his saddle and 
address his staff members who rode 
iour abreast behind him. They fell 
into single file so as to make it un- 
necessary for us to get up. We knew 
the General had told them not to dis- 
turb us. We all rose and yelled as 
long as we could see him, and he bow- 
ed right and left.” 


Wounded and Furloughed 


lt was at the Second Battle of Fred- 
ericksburg that General Sneed was 
wounded, captured, and then recap- 
cured. He received a_ bullet hole 
through the fleshy part of his leg (calf). 
It was a wound of this type that 
killed General Albert Sidney Johnston 
at Shiloh. General Johnston ignored 
his wound and a severed large artery 
bled him to death, but General Sneed 
received prompt medical attention and 
was saved. 

“There were no anaesthetics in those 
days. Limbs were amputated without 
benefit of anaesthesia. It was crude 
surgery. I remember the hospital in 
which I was treated. Legs and arms 
were piled in a heap in the corner on 
a blood-covered floor.” 


General Sneed returned home to re- 
cuperate and was out of service for 
about a year. During his absence the 
Battle of Gettysburg was fought. 


“Even the best of generals make 
mistakes,” said General Sneed, “and 
as fine a soldier as General Stuart 
made a serious one during that cam- 
paign. In accomplishing his spectac- 
ular feat of riding around the Federal 
Army, he left General Lee without 
proper intelligence. If Stuart had been 
with Lee just prior to Gettysburg the 
Confederates would have seized Round 
Top, the key position of the battlefield, 
and the results of the battle might 
easily have been altogether different. 

“Of all the generals in the war, 
General Forrest made as few mistakes 
as anyone. He was a born soldier.” 


Lee the Great General 


General Sneed agrees with John 
Buchan, mentioned as probably the next 
Governor-General of Canada, that 
“without question, Lee was the great- 
est general since Napoleon, and that 
he should be remembered among the 
half dozen great generals of the world.” 


“There was some criticism to the 
effect that Lee did not follow his vic- 
tories ruthlessly. But I think the only 
criticism I ever heard to amount to 
anything was regarding his failure to 
follow Burnside in the First Battle 
of Fredericksburg. It is true that 
General Lee could have punished 
Burnside severely and quite likely 
have destroyed him at Fredericksburg, 
but to do so, he would have had to 
sacrifice the women and children and 
the entire city. He had a heart and 
soul and would not do this, so he let 
Burnside slip out of the city at night. 
There was no chance in the world to 
stop him without sacrificing the city.” 


Here the General surprised me by 
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expressing the opinion that General 
McClellan was the most able com- 
mander on the Northern side. I had 
been taught in school that Grant was 
conceded this distinction, although 
later reading of war history has made 
me feel that Sherman was a much 
more able strategist. 


“Lee would have destroyed the Fed- 
eral Army during the Seven Days’ 
3attle in 1862 but for McClellan's 
magnificent generalship. Grant was 
the right man in the right place but 
he was not a great general. He caught 
the Army of Northern Virginia after 
it was worn to a frazzle while Mc- 
Clellan had to contend with it at the 
flood tide of its strength and_ bril- 
liancy.” 


“What of the courage of the South- 
ern women in war days?” 


“Incomparable!” replied Genera 
Sneed. “In no war have the women 
shown greater courage and faith. 
They spurred the men on. I can re- 
member dances during the war at 
which the girls refused to dance with 
the boys who had overstayed their 
army leave.” 


3ack again in the army in the spring 
of 1864, Richard Sneed was just in 
time to participate in the tremendous 
campaign of Grant that led to the 
battles of Wilderness, Spottsylvania 
Courthouse, Cold Harbor, and the 
nine months’ siege of Petersburg. He 
missed the Wilderness but was in the 
thick of the fight at Cold Harbor. 


“General, what sort of rifles were 
used in the war?’’ was the next ques- 
tion I put to the General. 


Confederate Firearms 


“At the start our boys used most 
any sort of firearm. Even old squirrel 
guns were rifled out and made ready 
for use. Most of our first guns, how- 
ever, were buck and ball muskets, 
which used three buckshot and one 
round ball. They were deadly wea- 
pons up to 80 yards, capable of stop- 
ping two or three men ata shot. But 
our Confederate powder was defective 
and would hardly carry a bullet much 
farther than 80 yards. Soon after the 
war began we captured enough Spring- 
field and Enfield rifles from the Yan- 
kees to thoroughly equip ourselves 
but we had to take good care of them. 
These rifles had a good long range. I 
recollect that at Cold Harbor a Yan- 
kee sharpshooter using a globe sighted 
Whitworth rifle hid in the top of a 
bushy pine tree. He was firing down 
our line and hitting our men froma 
great distance off. When we finally 
located and shot him out with a similar 
rifle captured from the Federals, he 
was found to be 2,200 yards away. 


“Qn July 22, 1864, we were sitting 
on the sidewaiks in Petersburg rest- 
ing when I saw a Negro man wheeling 
a wheelbarrow up the road. | asked 
him, ‘What you got there, Uncle?’ 
‘Ice cream, suh.’ I asked, ‘What is 
it worth?’ ‘A dollar a saucer, suh.’ 
I told him to dish me out a dish and 
he gave one of these old-fashioned 
deep saucers full, with an old-fashion- 
ed sized cup cake. I sat there and ate 
up a month’s salary in ice cream and 
cup cakes (11 saucers of cream and 11 
cup cakes). The next morning at day- 
break they had to send me to a hos- 
pital at Richmond, and before I got 
out I almost died. In August of the 
same year I was still in Howard hos- 
pital getting better, but not allowed to 
eat anything but broths, etc. A Negro 
boy who belonged to one of my neigh- 
bors in Mississippi came every day to 
my window to ask how I was getting 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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of General Foods. 





Once you taste Grape-Nuts Flakes, you’ll cheer 
too! Crisp, crunchy, delicious—and nourishing. One 
dishful, with milk or cream, contains more varied 
nourishment than many a hearty meal. Try it— 
your grocer has it! Grape-Nuts Flakes is a product 























Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles quickly and 
surely in the privacy of your own 
room. Your friends will wonder how 
you did it. Stillman’s Freckle Cream 
removes them while you sleep. is 
Leavestheskinsoftand smooth, 50 

thecomplexionfreshand clear. AJar 


Stillman'’s 


FRECKLE CREAM 
Mail this Coupon to Box 165 





THE STILLMAN CO., Aurora, Illinois 
and receive a FREE Booklet about Freckles. 











Reading the Ads — 


is instructive. Let’s join Bill Casper 
in reading the ads in this paper. 











ONLY METHOD recommended by U. S. 
Government for canning non-acid vege- 
tables, fruits and meats. 


CAN SEALERS 


Can in sanitary tin cans. Seal your cans 
with Dixie SIMPLIFIED AUTOMATIC 
Can Sealer with the Perfect Can Saver. 
Uses each can three times. 


BARGAINS 


Write today for new low bargain prices 
and interesting information. A Dixie out- 
fit often pays for itself in one day’s can- 
ning. 

DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 
Oldest and Largest Canning Equipment House South 
Athens, Georgia (Dept. F) Little Rock, Ark. 
















































MEALS ftom yowr 
\ BASEMENT 


Cee ES a NOEL TA RRS ese 


LAST APRS 


For a year-'round variety of 





fresh, appetizing foods, keep 
your basement well stocked 


eae Le 


with home-canned fruits and 
vegetables. And if you want 
your canned foods to taste 
better and save you more 
money — can them in BALL 
Jars, according to the di- 
rections given you: in the 
FREE booklet, "How to Can 
Fruits and Vegetables.” 


FPIARS-CAPS 


& RUBBERS 


Send coupon 
for booklet 
of best 
Canning 

methods. 






































BALL BROTHERS CO. Dept. PF 


MUNCIE, IND 





Our 850,000 subscribers know that only reliable 
advertisers are allowed space in our columns. 


























Protect Them from Insects! 


STIMATES show that an average of 

Ys of all truck crops are destroyed by 
insects each year—a $300,000,000 loss! 
No wonder it’s the fancy, insect-free 
produce that “has the call.” 


YOU can obtain larger crops of fancy 
fruit and vegetables by dusting or 
spraying with DUTOX—the effective non- 
arsenical protection against many beetles 
and leaf-eating insects. 

And mark this—it doesn’t merely drive 
them away to feed on other plants, it 
KILLS the pests— 


Mexican Bean Beetle Cabbage Worm 
Striped Cucumber Beetie Cabbage Looper 
Tobacco Flea Beetle Codling Moth 
Blister Beetles Tomato Worm, etc. 


Used by thousands of leading growers. 
Buy from your dealer. 
Also try LORO, a new contact insecticide. 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Subsidiary of E.1. DuPontde Nemours&Co., Ine. 
Founded 1639 Cleveland, O. 


















“THE KINDEST WAY” 


BOOMERANG 


Is it so strange that things we say 
and do, come back to us when least 
expected to? 

Let it be good or ill we do and say, it 
will return to us some other day. 


—PETER A. LEA. 


By RUTH RYAN 


Miss C.: As for not being able to 
i talk with young persons, it is 
simply a matter of practice. After you 
have been with the same group for 
sometime you will get on to what they 
talk about. Do you read magazines or 
newspapers or see newsreels? They 
help immeasurably to keep you in 
touch with what the world is doing 
and therefore furnish material for dis- 
cussion when there is no common foot- 
ing. Most young girls are interested 
in about the same things (and these 
things are not always either grave or 
important), so it will not take you long 
to get the hang of it. You must grasp 
every opportunity to associate and con- 
verse with others. 


@ N.C.: While it is perhaps desirable 
that there be no great difference in the 
age of the man and woman, I don’t be- 
lieve 10 years’ difference would wreck 
a romance. Mental compatibility, dis- 
position, and character have more to 
do as deciding factors in matrimony 
than mere age. 


@ Mrs. J.: I think your idea of serv- 





ing refreshments in the dining room 
“buffet” style after the club meeting 
is very good. The informality and 
conviviality of a buffet meal are espe- 
cially suitable and also decrease the 
work for the hostess. The coffee cups 
may be placed on the plates as you 
suggested. 


@ Miss Double X: Don’t remove 
your hat in a restaurant even though 
you are tired. Your coat and gloves 
are removed. The coat may be put on 
a rack or let fall over the back of your 
chair. The gloves should be held in 
the lap. 


@ Florida: The sane course, I believe 
would be to ignore any sign of unfaith- 
fulness and let things go along. At 
least you will gain a reputation with 
him of having a sweet, loving nature. 
There are only two courses open to 
you. As you can’t keep him away from 
the other girl, you can ignore her and 
go on with your own friendship, or you 
can get angry and break off the whole 
thing. And that won’t get you any- 
thing. 


i a wv 
My GRADUATION DREss 


@ Girls who are about to graduate, 
and especially those who plan to make 
their own graduation dresses will be 
interested in this letter from Mary E. 
Hodges, Beaufort 
Sometime ago this letter won first 
prise of $25, and describes the dress 
Miss Hodges made for her graduation, 


HAVE never had so. much fun in 

my life as when I made my gradu- 
ation dress. I enjoyed every moment 
I spent on it. 


The first thing I did was to select 
a pattern which I thought was simple 
and pretty. 


I then priced some mate- 


Mary in her graduation dress. 


County, N. Cc. 





rials at several stores and compared 
them in order to get the best I could 
for my money. I finally decided on 
some pink organdy which was on sale 
for 39 cents a yard. It was 42 inches 
wide and had orginally been priced at 
59 cents per yard. I bought ten yards 
and used every bit of it. 

The next thing I did was to study 
each piece of the pattern. Then I 
measured the pattern to see if it fitted 
me. I was delighted when I found it 
was a perfect fit. I laid each piece 
of the pattern on the material so that 
I would be sure to get each piece cut 
without wasting any material. It took 
me a long time to cut it out because 
it had so many flared ruffles. 


I kept all my material in a box so 
it would not become soiled. I had 
never used a hemmer before, so I 
learned to use one in order to make 
the ruffles. Hemming those ruffles 
was a big job! I was very glad when 
the last one was finished. 

Next I fitted and basted the waist, 
then the skirt. Then came the job of 
putting on the ruffles. I had marked 
their location lightly with a_ pencil 
and basted them before stitching. I 
was very happy when it was time to 
sew on the snaps and buttons. 

I enjoyed wearing my dress because 
I felt that it was as pretty as any there, 
although many of them were more 
expensive. 

I enjoy living on the farm and my 
parents are Progressive Farmer read- 
ers. We find your magazine very 
pleasant and profitable reading. 

The total cost of my dress, includ- 
ing the slip, was $6.32. 


MARY E. HODGES. 


CARS, 
TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
run better on 


ETHYL 


@ HIGH COMPRESSION PERFORM- 
ANCE: Modern high compression 
cars need Ethyl to give full per- 
formance. Older cars, too, run 
best on Ethyl as carbon and mile- 
age accumulate, 


® DOUBLE-TESTED QUALITY: 
Sufficient Ethyl fluid (containing 
tetraethyl lead) is used to produce 
the highest anti-knock rating by 
the official test methods of the oil 
and automotive industries. The 
all-round quality is protected 
through double inspection at the 
refinery and at the pump. Speci- 
fications are adjusted to fit the 
different seasonal conditions. 


@ AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE: 
Approximately 95% of all pre- 
mium gasoline sold in the United 
States and Canada now contains 


Ethyl fluid. 


To get all the power and pleasure 
from your car-investment — 


NEXT TIME GET ETHYL! 





ALWAYS LOOK! Only pumps which 
are identified by the Ethyl trademark 
on the globe or body dispense gasoline 
containing Ethy] fluid. 




















Aids Quick Healing ¥ 
| CAKED UDDERS 
Irritated TEATS 


Acts quickly—because it is absorbed quickly. 
CORONA is made of the superior oil ex- 
tracted from sheep’s wool! Clean, safe, pleas- 
ant—used 26 yeas by leading dairymen. For 
irritated, cracked or chapped teats, caked or 
bruised udders. Effective for » too 
—barbed wire cuts. gullee shoulders, corns, 
cracked hoofs and bruises. If drug, hard- 


ware or harness store cannot 
supply you, order direct 
fromus—G60c and $1.20 sizes. 
Mention dealer’s name and 


get valuable booklet also. 
CORONA MFG, CO., 165A Corona Bidg., Kenton Ohio 


CORONA “i 







































WHAT IS THE PROPER CARE 


For rourr PUPPY ? 


When should he be 
wormed? Training? 
House manners? Obe- 
dience? This and much 
: s other valuable informa- 
tion is given in GLOVER’S NEW FREE 
DOG BOOK. 

Contains handy symp- 
tom chart. Tells how 
to administer medi- 
cine, etc. Write to 


GLOVER’S, 468 Fourth Ave. 
Dept. 26, New York, N. Y. 


GLOVERS wmévidines 
¢ LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 









GLOVER’S 
Kenneland Flea 
p's removes 
D. O. (doggy 
odor). Promotes 
healthy skin. 
Kills fleas. 

















Send Postcard for our FREE CATALOG. 


Thousands of Bargains. 
(F\a") HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO., 
Desk M-26, 


Address : 
Catalog Dept., 
GIRARD, KANSAS. 



































MRS. J. L. 
WILLIAMS, 
President, South 
Carolina Council 
of Farm Women 


rMHERE is very little I can say 

about my _ personal accomplish- 
ments; I have accomplished so little. 
My greatest achievement, to my mind, 
is rearing a family of seven children: 
three stepsons, and four daughters of 
my own. One of my daughters was 
graduated from Winthrop College 
and one graduated from Lander. The 
two younger ones are still in school. 
The sons attended Clemson. 


Perhaps next in importance would 
come the recognition as a Master 
Farm Homemaker at Clemson College 
in 1928, and third would come the 
election as president of the S. C. Coun- 
cil of Farm Women at Winthrop Col- 
lege in the summer of 1934. Perhaps 
I should have rated the last item as 
second .in importance, but I feel that 
homemaking is my vocation, and this 
is a recognition that I am filling my 
calling acceptably. My husband and 
I both have a deep and abiding love 
for the farm and all that it represents, 
and we have always tried to work to- 
gether for the upbuilding of the home. 

I'd like to tell about the fine codper- 
ation of the council women. I think 
that home demonstration work is one 
of the finest pieces of adult education 
the government has ever attempted. 

One of the finest pieces of work the 
council has undertaken is the establish- 
ment of loan fund scholarships for 4- 
H club girls. At present nearly every 


page. Winners in the contest will 


I HAVE four children, ages 10, 8, 
7, and 3. Competition is my trump 


Tells About Herself and 


AROLINA’S 


COUNCIL 
LEADER 


Council Activities 


@ “The South Carolina Council of Farm Women 
By stands squarely behind the extension service, giving 
support to its program,” writes Miss Lonny I, Lan- 
drum, state home demonstration agent. 
liams was one of the three South Carolina women 
who attended the conference of the Country Life 
Association in Washington, D. C., last November, 
and was one of the women chosen for a five minute 
discussion on the programm. 


Mrs. Wil- 


county in the state has such a scholar- 
ship. One of our goals this year is 
the establishment of traveling libra- 
ries in rural areas. In the report of 
our state chairman of education, Mrs. 
J. R. Fairey says, “While 94 per cent 
of the state’s 381,000 urban residents 
are within reach of some sort of li- 
brary service, only 25 per cent of the 
state’s 1,367,685 rural residents live in 
areas served by public libraries.” 


Realizing the need to make country 
life more attractive if we are to keep 
our young people on the farm, we are 
paying more attention to recreetion by 
providing wayside parks for picnics, 
club houses for community entertain- 
ments, and club choruses both for cul- 
ture and pleasure. 


To my mind one of the most impor- 
tant results of council work has been 
the development of leadership among 
farm women. When our council was 
first organized 20 years ago, it was 
almost impossible to get a woman even 
to make a motion, but after 20 years 
of training we find them occupying po- 
sitions of leadership in all activities in 
their communities. And they do it 
well, too! I long for the time 10 
come when our husbands and sons will 
have the same training in leadership 
that our women are getting. Then we 
shall be able to send farmers to the 
legislature and to Congress to protect 
our interests. 


www 
GAMES MAKE CHILD TRAINING EASIER 


@ One of the outstanding letters that came in answer to our request 
for the experience of readers in child care and training follows on this 
be announced later. 


teach good manners. I encourage table 
etiquette by allowing the one voted on 


With THis HOW Low Price THRESHER 


You'll Thresh a Lot of Bushels 


Here’s Oliver’s new 22x36 Red River Standard at a new low price! In it 
you'll find such tried and tested Red River features as the Oliver Hart 
Standard Feeder—the famous “4 Threshermen” (Big Cylinder—Man 
Behind The Gun—Steel Winged Beater—and Beating Shakers)—Bridge- 
Truss Frame—and independent End Shake Shoe and Grain Pan drives. 
You'll also find new Heavy Duty Ground Wheels—new Solid Steel Axles 
electrically trussed and braced—new All Steel Welded Tongue, Belt 
Reel and Tailings Elevator—new “Anti-Oxidant” Rubber Belting—new 
specially cast and rubber-capped Pulleys—new-type Roller Bearings— 
and many other improvements that Oliver engineers have devised to cut 
down your threshing cost. You'll want to see this newest member of the 


Red River family. You'll want to know its low price at once. 


Don’t forget the Red River Special Threshers either—or Oliver Nichols & 
Shepard Combines—or Oliver Hart-Parr Tractors for the threshing sea- 
son. Whatever your needs, Oliver has the thrifty answer. SEE YOUR 


OLIVER SERVICE DEALER or mail the coupon today. 


FARM 





OLIVER 


EQUIPMENT 


SA £ ES. 4-0 





See your Oliver Dealer or 
check and mail the cou- 
pon to Oliver, 29 Hotel 
Street, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Washington and 17th Sts., 
Richmond, Va. 





iy: “Woe bye 
C1 Row Crop Tractor 
0 18-28 Tractor 
0 28-44 Tractor 








C0 22 x 36 Thresher 
0 28 x 46 Thresher 
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free 
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0 Grain Drill 
0 Hay Tools 
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QUICKER 
CHEAPER 





with 


CAN IN TIN 


No Breakage 


Fully automatic 
~Ourex 


card. 


and shelf. 


Almost every morning they race 
to see who dresses first. 
has his own drawer, hangers, shoe bag, 
I have a cabinet with four 
shelves built into a corner of the liv- 


Each child 


some friend. 


by the family each month to dine with 


When one gets cross and has to be 
punished, I put him to bed for an hour. 
A tired child is cross and needs rest. 


Change” 
Changes from one 
size can to another 
in 15 seconds with- 
out tools. No other 
make of sealer 
does this. Uses |} 


feature. 


ing room. 
school 


The three oldest keep their 
things on their shelves and 
Baby keeps his toys on his. I often 
give a prize for the best kept shelf. 

From the time they were tiny tots 
I have helped them to fix boxes of 
candy for birthdays and special occa- 
sions in the family. When Nancy was 
two years old she picked turnip blos- 
soms for her Sunday school teacher, 
and IT allowed her to take them, to en- 
courage thought of others. 





“obits is decidedly the best way to 


Garnish spinach around a coddled 
egg, calling it a hen’s nest; a high 
serving of mashed potatoes with Eng- 
lish peas for rocks at the foot of 
mountains; serve vegetable soup and 
play the story of “The Three Bears”; 
have a dish of candy or cookies on ta- 
ble and remark, “Everybody eating all 
his carrots gets candy.” Sometimes I 
am a “hotel lady” and they are my 
“boarders.” 

MRS. V. D. HUGHES. 

Northumberland County, Va. 








can three times. 





Low priced. For cooking and 

canning. Steel, heavily enam- } 

eled. Single clamping band. “ iF 

Ask Your Dealer 
for Details 


BURPEE 
CAN SEALER CO. 


Originators of 
Home Can Sealers 
2639 N. Kildare Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






| fit. Start anywhere. 











COMPLETE 






NEW “HOME & 
FACTORY” MAKES \ 


PERFECT POTATO CHIPS— 
DONUTS—SALTED NUTS 


| Stop looking for something difficult. 


Turn potatoes into cash. show you 
just how with my newly perfected out- 
Very little cash 
Exclusive location. Profits 
pour in. No experience needed. IL 
furnish the plans. «Begin anywhere— 
village, small town, city or suburb. 
A big opportunity is waiting. Busi- 
hess permanent. 


MAKE UP TO 500%. PROFIT 
ON RAW MATERIALS 


Raw materials are plentiful and cheap. 
Highly perfected outfit and confidential 
plans make operation simple, with 
startling profits certain. 


WE HELP FINANCE YOU 


and locate you. Send no money, just 
name, for book of facts and free op- 
portunity. 


needed. 


LONG - EAKINS COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio. 


§39-S High St. 

























Newly perfected, 
rapid  direct-to- 
fat slicer with 
outfit at no extra 
charge. 
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Shee Sample 


Of NEW Quilt Batting! 





Handles Like Cloth. . 
Puffs Up Like New 
After Washing! 


ET generous size sample, with directions for 
J making a hot-dish pad and test amazing Moun- 
tain Mist. Mountain Mist comes in one big 81x96- 
inch sheet. Makes stretching needless; no tears or 
thin spots. Amazing even, all-over thickness. Gos- 
samer “‘Glazene” covering prevents sticking, ‘‘pick- 
ing’ and lint; makes fine, close-stitch work easy. 
Unfold and put in quilt as easily as cloth. And how it 
washes!—pads out every quilted detail. 


(ibe “BLUE BOOK” OF LOVELY Ts 
7 QUILT PATTERNS OE 
Finest quilt designs, old and new, includ- ee © 
ing national prize-winners. Each shown in 
all-over photo, with full-color block. Free 
with sample. Mail coupon for both, with 
6c stamps to cover postage and handling. 


The Stearns & Foster Co., Dept. E-110, hy ‘g 
Lockland, Cincinnati, O. _ 


MOUNTAIN MIS 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO., Dept. E-110, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send free Blue Book of Quilt Patterns and hot-pad size 
square of Mountain Mist Quilt Batting. 























CONSTIPATION: 


began PS, 
at 40! & 


Years of Suffering 
Till She Found 
This Safe 


ALL-VEGETABLE RELIEF 


Tidvyes at 60 she feels younger than she did 














0 years ago—and she has made only one 
c anes. Like millions of others she has switched 
to a laxative that is completely natural—all- 
vegetable Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets). She 
noticed the difference immediately. The very 
first little NR Tablet left her feeling better— 
refreshed, clean, more alive. She soon found 
herself resting better—she seemed to have new 
energy, a new outlook on life. Bothersome bil- 
ious gyi headaches, colds were quickly elim- 
inated. And she noticed that she never had to 
increase the dosage of Nature’s Remedy—for a 
very definite reason—NR Tablets contain no 
minerals or phenol derivatives, only natural 
laxative elements wietty, vie | by nature in 
plants and vegetables. That’s why they work 
patty yet thoroughly the way nature intended. 

or yourself. Take an NR tonight—See 
how thorough they are—yet so kind to the 
system. Get a 25c box today at any drug store. 


1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully de- 

FREE cong cirumiras Animate 
é ai 

38° Bt. Louis, ‘Mo. oJ 


to A. & LEWIS CO., Desk 






TOMORROW 
ALRIGHT 


ee —————— 
igestion, 
a 44 Quick relief for acid indig 

TUMS sour stomach, heattburn. Only 10c. 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRI Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 
up—Try a week’s free test 
of a mild, soothing, guaran 
teed treatment, which for 30 years has been giving 
a sufferers their ‘‘First Real Night’s Rest.” 

Write today—a posta! will do. Address 

DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist, 

700 Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. 

















A NEW Roor COVERS ALL 


By DEANE G. CARTER 


F ALL house roofs of Southern 

farm homes were laid “end to end,” 
we would find that about one-third of 
the total roof covering would be con- 
sidered as good, about a fifth would be 
in fair condition, and nearly one-half 
would be rated as “poor,” needing ex- 
tensive repair or replacement. In the 
Arkansas farm housing survey, roof 
repair was nearly at the top of the 
list of needed improvements. 


For new roofs and old, there are 
literally dozens of materials available 


Roll composi- 
tion roofing is 
easy to apply 
and a heavy 
weight is very 
durable. 


Composition 
shingles may 
be had in soft 
toned colors. 


Asbestos ce- 
ment shingles 
are fireproof 
and durable. 


Sheet metal 
should be not 
less than 28 
gauge and 
should have a 
2-ounce pro- 
tective coating. 


Tiles are dur- 
able and at- 
tractive and 
help keep a 
house cool in 

summer, 


Heavy cypress 
or cedar shin- 
gles make a 

good roof. 













in price ranges that start almost at 
“nothing per square’ and go up to 
prices out of reach of most of us. Gen- 
erally, the roof covering should be se- 
lected according to the value of the 
house. 

Residence roofings may be classed 
as wood, asphalt, composition, metal, 
slate, tile, and asbestos. Wooden 
shingles are often classed as inflam- 
mable. However, the heavy, durable, 
treated wood shingles on the farm- 
house are not especially dangerous 
from the standpoint of fire. For in- 
stance, the Arkansas Fire Prevention 
Bureau reported that nearly three 
times as many fires occurred in 1934 
from defective flues as from sparks 
on shingle rdofs. Furthermore, many 
of the older roofs were covered with the 
16-inch “6 to 2” wood shingles, which 
were not heavy enough to stay in place 
and lie flat. An 18-inch clear cedar or 
cypress shingle, a full quarter-inch 
thick at the butt, affords a good roof. 
Many farmhouses are covered with 
handmade shingles: clapboards, shakes, 
splits, riven shingles, or roof boards. 
There are still a good many workmen 
who can “get out” the shingles for a 
roof in a week or less, with no cost 
other than for labor. 


The slate surfaced, felt base, as- 
phalt type roofing is very widely used. 
The weight per square on the roof is 
the best measure of the quality of 
the asphalt composition roofing. A 
light weight brand may actually lie 
on the roof in less than two full thick- 
nesses, and weigh only 160 pounds per 
100 square feet. The extra heavy 
types weigh 315 pounds to the square, 
yet many people regard all composi- 
tion roofings as the same. Most of the 
objections raised concerning composi- 
tion roofing can be traced to trouble 
with the very cheapest and lightest 
weights. I regard the 240-pound as 
the standard, and I think dealers and 
manufacturers would prefer to sell at 
least the 200-pound weights. 


Sheet metal is lower in cost than a 
number of other types of covering and 
is used extensively for this reason. 
Most recommendations are that the 
metal be not lighter than 28 gauge, 
and it should preferably carry a “2- 
ounce” protective coating. 


Tile and slate roofings, while excel- 
lent materials, extremely durable and 
attractive, are heavier and more ex- 
pensive than other types, and are there- 
fore found only in the larger and 
more expensive homes. 


Asbestos cement shingles are de- 
sirable for the better homes, as they 
are fireproof, durable, and are made 
in a wide variety and colors. 


All roof coverings, except wood 
shingles can be used as an overlay 
on the present roof without removing 
the old covering. When laid on a new 
house, wood shingles may be nailed to 
4-inch wood strips, with 2-inch spac- 
ings, but all other types are laid on 
solid sheathing. Zinc-coated, copper, 
or cut iron nails are far superior to 
bright wire nails for roofing work. 


My choice would be for solid col- 
ors, or soft toned color combinations 
for general use, and never a checker- 
board effect. If we regard the quarter- 
inch butt, 18-inch clear wood; the 240- 
pound asphalt composition; and the 
square butt, American pattern asbes- 
tos shingles as the principal standard 
types, then lighter weights or cheaper 
grades simply afford less roofing, and 
heavier or more expensive types be- 
long on the superior house. 


























Marvelous Bargain 


in two pretty summer dress- 

es made of washable all-silk 

pongee. They have stylish 

collars, self belts, short 

sleeves, and pleats in skirt 

fronts. Natural tan color. 
¥% Sizes for misses, 14 to 20 
‘ years; 32 to 38 bust. 


IT’S EASY to get them ! Just send us a letter— 

no money—giving your name, ad- 
dress, and size wanted. Pay postman $1.98 when 
he delivers these two silk dresses to you. We pay 
Postage. Your money back if you are not satisfied! 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. X1039, CHICAGO 




















FOR CUTS USE 


Vaseline 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 





For Bad Feeling 


Due to Constipation 


Get rid of constipation by taking Black- 
Draught as soon as you notice that bowel 
activity has slowed up or you begin to feel 
sluggish. Thousands prefer Black-Draught 
for the refreshing relief it has brought 
them. . . Mrs. Ray Mullins, of Lafe, Ark., 
writes: “My husband and I both take Thedford’s 
Black-Draught and find it splendid for consti- 
pation, biliousness, and the _ disagreeable, 
aching, tired feeling that comes from this con- 
dition.” With reference to Syrup of Black- 
Draught, which this mother gives her children, 
she says: “They like the taste and it gave 
such good results.” 


BLACK - DRAUGHT 
In 1 Minute Stops 


ECZEMA ITCH 


Why suffer a minute longer from the awful 
itching irritation that comes with eczema? Here 
is a splendid, soothing balm that has given in- 
stant relief to thousands. With a few applications 
of soothing PETERSON’S OINTMENT the fiery 
skin is soothed and cooled—looks better, feels 
better. PETERSON’S OINTMENT is sold at 
all drug stores, 35c a box, or by mail direct 
from Peterson Ointment Co., Dept. CN47, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Coin or stamps accepted. Wonder- 
ful to help heal itching feet and cracks betwee® 
toes. Try it today. 
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Your Plans for May 12 


( UR letters on Mothers’ Day plans 

seem to have been written al- 
most. entirely by the girls. Even 
though they have not expressed them- 
selves publicly, I hope our boys will 
not let their sisters be more thought- 
ful of their mother. 

All of you should remember that 
presents alone may not show real 
honor to mother. What if you buy 
her something, then on Sunday return 
from church school and lounge around 
while mother does all the cooking and 
setting of the dinner table? To honor 
mother you must honor her in deeds, 
not words alone, and every day in the 
year, not just on the second Sunday 
in May .each year. 

Yours for thoughtfulness, 


UNCLE P. ¥. 


Party, Program Helps 


N Open Road Party, 2 cents. A de- 
- lightful social for May. 

A June Garden Party, 2 cents. A 
different sort of early summer social, 
planned for the outdoors of course. 

Rules of Parliamentary Law, 2 cents. 

Favorite Songs and Games (64-page 
booklet) 5 cents each, 25 for $1. 

Plays for Rural Groups, 2 cents. 

Stunts for Boys, 2 cents. 

Hints to 4-H Reporters, 2 cents. 

Hints for the Next Meeting, free; 
ask for it with other material. 

Send all requests to Young Folks’ 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Do You Know Them? 


b OW many of the spring flowers 
on this page can you recognize? 

Of course you know jack-in-the- 
pulpit with his fondness for swamps 
and hogs and his striking green pul- 
pit. The trailing arbutus likes sandy 
or rocky woods, especially pines or 
other evergreens. Trailing correctly 
describes its habit of growth. The 
clusters of dainty white or rose-color- 
ed flowers are found from March to 
May. 

_Another lover of low, moist loca- 
tions is trillium or wake robin. Every 
Part of the plant is so noticeably made 
up of threes that you can’t mistake it, 
The flower parts may vary from white 
to purple. 

Blue toadflax we are sure you 
know, whether by that name or not. 
In unplowed fields and waste places 
in spring and summer you find it in 
abundance. The slender stems are 18 
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How many of these spring flowers do you know? 


inches to three feet high, the leaves 
small and narrow, flowers light blue. 

The bloodroot or Indian paint you 
will find in rich woods, the handsome 
white flower on a bare stem, the juice 
of the plant blood red. 


‘If You Love Art— 


HIS year the North Carolina De- 
partment of Education, Raleigh, 
will not only offer prizes to public 
school pupils who excel others in nam- 
ing famous works of art, etc., but offers 
small cash prizes and ribbons for the 
best original student work in various 
lines as follows: pencil drawing? brush 
drawing, tempera painting, wood carvy- 
ing, pen and ink sketch, modeling in 
clay, work in metal, textile design, 
sketch for decorating a room, oil 
painting, etching, block print, basketry, 
etc, 
For further information write Miss 
Juanita McDougald, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


Favorite Riddles 
Ws AT is higher and handsomer 
hen the head is off. 
2. When is a lady’s arm not a lady’s 
arm? 
3. What is that which cats have that 
nothing else has? 
4. When may a chair be said to dis- 
like you? 
5. Why was the first day of Adam’s 
life the longest ever known? 


Answers: 1. Pillow. 2. When it is a little 
bare. 3. Kittens. 4. When it can’t bear 
you. 5. Because it had no Eve. 


What Are the Answers? 


Rae or SRR a ee was the only president 
of our country to be impeached. 

Ee ANN Ree was the first Southern 
State to secede from the Union. 

a esGn as ss.ctane adores wrote Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 


WHO WERE THE INVENTORS? 
. Cotton gin 4. Sewing machine 
. Steamboat 5. Electric lights 
. Telegraph. 6. Telephone 


thy 


SOUTHERN VEGETABLES 


1. Mud rats 4. Pin rust 
2. Chin sap 5. Rots car 
3. Ape cow 6. Tub bet nears 


VICTOR HAMNER. 
Fannin County, Texas. 


Answers to Puzzles 


1. Andrew Johnson. 2. South Carolina. 
3. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

1. Eli Whitney. 2. Robert Fulton. 3. S. 
F. B. Morse. 4. Elias Howe. 3, Thomas 
A. Edison. 6, Alexander G,. Bell. 

1. Mustard. 2. Spinach. 3. Cowpeas. 4. 


Turnips. 5. Carrots. 6, Butterbeans. 
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ORK shirts, dress shirts, 

any shirts—it makes no 
difference — they stay the same 
size, wash after wash, if they are 
labeled Sanforized-shrunk. 


When shirt collars choke and 
finally won’t button at all; when 
sleeves grow shorter and shoulders 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 
They will not shrink out of fit — ° 


tighter after each wash — that’s 
a sign the cotton fabric was not 
completely shrunk before it be- 
came a shirt. 


Be economical. Buy shirts in which 
fabrics have been completely 
shrunk — Sanforized-shrunk. 
They will not shrink out of fit. 


Play safe! Look on the label for the words 


Sonshriyal Stront 


40 WORTH sect 


NEW YORK CITY 
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HEAVY ALT COATED 


FARM FENCE 


All you could possibly want in Farm 
Fence, made and guaranteed by one 
of America’s oldest and largest 
manufacturers of farm necessities 
... every style, all full gauge, full 
weight Cop-R-Loy wires PLUS 
Wheeling heavy galvanizing backed 
by 53 years of galvanizing exper- 
ience .. . coating of zinc on 
weather-wearing metal to buck the 
elements, protect property and save 
you fencing repairs. Field tested 
by stretching outdoors . . . looks 
better because it is better . . . gives 
you everything you want in fencing. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
Wheeling, West Va. 


Jee Whecheung DEALERS 


TIME PAYMENTS 







ABOUT 
THROUGH NATIONA 
ACT LOANS 





HOUSING 









From coast to coast Wheeling signifies 
all that is good and dependable in metal 
roofing . . . and Wheeling dealers are 
co-operating under the National Hous- 
ing Act to deliver Wheeling Heavy Zinc 
Coated quality roofings and long 
trouble-free service to farmers. 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 


UT VE LULA a 4 
ROOFINGS 


Wheeling makes the metal, coats it with 
durable zinc to weatherable standards and 
supplies American farmers with dependable 
leak-proof, lightning and fire-proof galvan- 
ized roofing through established dealers 
everywhere ... and has done so for 45 years. 


. To make every dollar produce complete 


and lasting shelter, see Wheeling Roofing 
Dealers who can supply every style and 
type including all necessary trimmings . . . 
even to lead headed nails . . . all Wheeling 


quality. See your dealer today. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING 
COMPANY, WHEELING 
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STKE TEAL MEATS 


EXTRA RANGE 
for .22 rifles 


MACKO! A Kleanbore Hi- 

Speed bullet strikes 100 
yards from the gun. Instantly 
delicate instruments measure 
the striking force, 110 foot 
pounds of energy! More power 
than ordinary .22’s develop 
at the muzzle! 


Why do these Hi-Speed 
space-sizzlers outshoot all oth- 
ers? Simply this: They’re 
built like big game cartridges 
—solid brass case; extra-hard 

‘ bullet, specially lubricated; 
Hi-Speed powder, and the one 
and only Kleanbore priming! 

Test this amazing .22 am- 
munition yourself. We prom- 
ise it will put new pep and 
power in any rifle. No increase 
in price. Buy and try a box 
today. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, 1156 Boston Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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GooD FARMING IN MAy 





“Food, Feed, and Fertility” Crops Vie With 


Cotton and Tobacco for Aitention 


@ lihat a busy month May is! 


Cotton, tobacco. and peanuts call 


for constant attention while May is also the most important month in 
the wise farmer's “Three F Program”—food for our families, feed 
for our animals, fertility for our fields. Here are a few reminders out 
of a thousand that are appropriate to a month as busy as it is beautiful. 


— the high price of seed 
Sudan grass is one of the most 
dependable and economical crops to 
plant this month for quick hay or 
grazing. 

2. To make the best grass hay don’t 
start cutting until dew has dried off. 
Then stop cutting around 2 or 3 
o’clock in the afternoon and start the 
rakes putting the hay in small wind- 
rows and leave there until cured. Put 
in barn or in stack the second after- 
noon if not very heavy and rank. 


3. When is the best time to cut crops 
for hay? “When the plants are in the 
blossom stage before seeds have form- 
ed,” answers the Georgia Experiment 
Station, while Kentucky says: “There 
is more protein in early cut hay than 
when cut late, thus making early cut- 
ting important. Cut redtop and timo- 
thy in the early bloom stage; orchard 
grass, when the first blooms appear.” 
Mow oats for hay when grain is in 
the dough stage. 


4. Early May is a good time to plant 
Sericea lespedeza, but it may be suc- 
cessfully planted earlier or later. The 
Tennessee Station advises using 15 
pounds per acre when sowing broad- 
cast for hay. As a rule do not cut it 
the first year, except in the fall to get 
rid of weeds and to secure a light 
crop of hay. The second year make 
the first cutting when around 20 
inches high. 

5. Setting sweet potato plants too 
early and putting them too far apart 
usually results in too many jumbos 
and odd shapes. Except where one 
wants an early crop one should delay 
setting at least until May, and the first 
two weeks in June often results in the 
most satisfactory yields. Don’t set the 
plants more than 10 to 12 inches apart 
in the row. 


Cotton, Corn, and Tobacco 


1. Yellow corn is better than white 
not only for chickens, but for other 
livestock and for folks also. This is 
because it contains vitamin A (the 
growth vitamin) and the white 
doesn’t. Practically all the corn used 
by mixed feed manufacturers is yel- 
low. Jarvis Golden Prolific is one of 
the very best of the yellow corns for 
the South and this and other yellow 
corns should be more largely planted. 


2. It does not pay to pull suckers 
from corn. Leave them alone. 


3. Best results from side applica- 
tions of nitrogen to corn are secured 
by giving it when corn is about knee- 
high, or 40 to 50 days after planting. 
Later applications will not pay so well. 


4. It has been definitely proved that 
best results from side applications of 
nitrogen to cotton are secured by giv- 
ing it soon after cotton is first chop- 
ped out. 

5. A side application to cotton of 
200 to 250 pounds 20 per cent kainit 
or 100 pounds muriate of potash soon 
after chopping out is highly desirable 


on land where cotton rusts or wilts 
and none was applied before planting. 


6. A rotary hoe run straight down 
cotton or corn rows, or a spike-tooth 
harrow run diagonally across them, 
constitutes one of the best early cul- 
tivations that can be given. If a crust 
forms just before the plants come 
through, such a cultivation will aid 
them in getting through, as well as 
destroy the first crop of weeds and 
grass. 

7. One of the most effective ways 
to get tobacco to live in dry seasons 
is to follow the transplanter with a 
basket of sawdust. Drop about a hand- 
fil of sawdust on top of the plant be- 
fore it wilts. The leaves will come 
through and remain in an upright po- 
sition. It is preferable to use sawdust 
that is two or three years old and prin- 
cipally from pine trees. 

8. Corn is usually considered the 
best crop for silage. However, there 
seems to be a difference of opinion 
among North Carolina dairymen as to 
the best variety to use. This question 
was included in a silo questionnaire 
sent out to the dairymen last summer 


by the North Carolina Experiment 
Station. In the replies 62 per cent 
favored a_ silage variety such as 


Pamunkey or Eureka and 38 per cent 
favored one of the grain varieties. The 
silage varieties produce a greater ton- 
nage per acre while the grain vari- 
eties produce more grain and on ac- 
count of this often yield more food 
nutrients per acre than do the silage 
varieties. 

9. At the South Carolina Experi- 
ment. Station in a two-year trial the 
average yields of corn silage and sor- 
ghum silage per acre were 10 tons and 
18.03 tons respectively. In a feeding 
trial this station found the sorghum 
silage to have approximately 75 per 
cent of the milk producing value of 
the corn silage. On an acre basis 
these data showed that the sorghum 
not only produced a greater tonnage 
than the corn, but also more actual 
nutrients. The varieties used were 
Texas Seeded Ribbon and Japanese 
Seeded Ribbon. 


Orchard Reminders 

1. Sufficient cultivation of fruit to 
keep down weeds and grass is not only 
desirable but essential if trees are to 
be kept vigorous and good fruit pro- 
duced. This does not apply of course 
to apples where the sod method is be- 
ing practiced. 


2. The temptation to skip some of 
the sprays is great to the home or- 
chardist busy with urgent May field 
crops. But this can’t be done without 
paying a high price in the form of 
wormy and rotten fruit. Better spray 
as needed or abandon and destroy the 
fruit trees. 

3. To aid in controlling the apple 
worm or codling moth, banding apple 
trees during May is most valuable. Ap- 
ply only to trees old enough to bear 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 































































Trona on Searles Lake, California 


Trona Muriate 


of Potash 


A Big Profit 


Paying Investment 


ERE is a gilt-edge invest- 
ment! 

Southern farmers are learning 
its value and are putting their 
money in it—-they are buying 
Muriate of Potash because 
Muriate— 


Makes More Cotton 


Field tests show that for every 
pound of Muriate used, four to 
eight pounds of extra seed cotton 
may be expected. Fifty pounds 
to the acre then would make an 
increase of 200 to 400 pounds of 
seed cotton. Figure up what this 
means. Compare it with the cost 
of the Muriate. Then you will 
see what a good investment this 
would be. Invest now — it’s not 
too late. Get some Muriate and 
use it as a top-dresser. If you 
want to you can put it down with 
your “soda”. 

This will give you a good start 
on the weevil and prepare your 
cotton for those “hot dry spells” 
that come later. And remember 
potash is rust and wilt insurance. 


For All Other Crops Too 


Your corn, tobacco, hay crops, 
potatoes, fruit, and vegetables 
need potash too. Potash gives to 
them finish and flavor — gives to 
them qualities that can be had 
from no other plant food. 

Invest in Trona Muriate of 
Potash now — before it’s too late 
— and this fall collect your inter- 
est in the form of bigger crops. 


Produced in Two Grades 


50.0-51.5 and 60.0-61.5 
Percent K,O 
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O the Farm Boys Who Read The 
Progressive Farmer :— 

There is a man in my state who 
stands at the top of his profession. 
He is more widely known than any 
ther private citizen—and enjoys the 
respect and admiration of everyone 
vho knows him. He is the center of 
iny group in which he may happen to 
he. His services are always in de- 
mand. 


He was once a North Carolina farm 
hoy “without a chance.” He never 
went to school. His mother taught 
him to read and write. On the farm 
by day he plowed a mule. From March 
until October he never went to town 
—only three miles distant. At night 
he studied the Bible and the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica. He read them through 
and through and over and over. He 
knows more about everything than 
anyone I have known. He talks intel- 
ligently about science with scientists, 
about statecraft with statesmen, about 
the history of any nation with histo- 
rians, about farming with farmers, 
about law with lawyers. He isa mas- 
ter of English, an accomplished public 
speaker who never fails. 


NE of the unique features of The 
Progressive Farmer is our series 
of articles, largely by farm women, to 
which E. R. Eastman refers in his new 
book, Our Changing Times. Says he :— 


“That fine old Southern farm paper, 
The Progressive Farmer, has been 
publishing a series of letters from 
country folks on the subject, ‘Country 
Things I Love Most.’ These létters 
state so well from actual experience 
some of the fundamental country 
things which make for happiness that 
I quote portions of them here. 


“One country woman. writes :— 
These things I love:— 
The sound and sight of wild geese in a 


snake-like line against a dull Novem- 
ber sky. 


Roaring fires in stoves and fireplaces. 
The distant sound of a woodsmarni’s axe. 
The nicker of a horse for his corn, 


“Another farm woman says:— 


I love the awakening of spring, heralded 
hy the bluebirds, robin redbreasts, and 
whippoorwills. 


that have rough bark on the trunk. 
Scrape this off, pile up, and burn. 
Place 2-inch bands around trees 1% 
leet above ground. They may be 
bought already prepared. This treat- 
ment is to supplement the regular spray 
Program, not replace it. 


4. Diseased, insect ridden, or other- 
Wise damaged fruit which drops from 
the trees during the growing and ripen- 
Ing season should be picked up and 
burned or buried a foot or more deep 
in the ground. This will materially aid 
'n controlling future damage from in- 
sects and diseases. 

5. Most fruit trees set far more fruit 
than they can properly mature during 
4 normal season. In such cases just 
after the usual “drop” that takes place 
While the fruit is young, thin peaches 





—__ 


A Boy WHo “HaD No CHANCE” 


@ For three months now we have had “Success Talks for Farm 
Boys,’ from Cabinet officers—Secretaries' Hull, Wallace, and Roper. 
Now here is a message from a United States Senator—Senator J. W. 
Bailey of North Carolina—who gives a practical illustration of how a 
farm boy who “had no chance” overcame his handicaps. 


His Bible reading long ago fur- 
nished him his life’s motto. It is this 
—from Proverbs: “Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business? he shall stand 
before kings.” 


What this man has achieved in self- 
improvement the farm boy reader 
may also achieve—by “diligence in his 
own business.” 


As men grow older they tend to 
become critical of the young genera- 
tion. They see only the careless young 
men wasting their time, drinking and 
indulging in frivolities. But they do 
not see the other young men who are 
at home, studying to do well: But these 
are they who will rise to the front in 
due season and keep the world’s work 
going. One young man doing his 
day’s work well and putting in his 
time at night in earnest study to im- 
prove his mind—such a young man 
will at length save the race against 
the follies of ten thousand who give 
themselves over to careless existence. 


It is up to you whether you shall 
be lost in the ten thousand or stand 
out as one in ten thousand. 


JOSIAH W. BAILEY. 


Ww Ww Ww 
“COUNTRY THINGS” DRAWS ATTENTION 


I love the green tips of buds and leaves, 
the pure white, fragrant blossoms of 
the syringa, and I love to watch my 
winter window plants revealing new 
growth and beauty. 


Last but not least, if I cannot have what 
I like, I love to like what I have. 


“And still another says :— 


I love the early morning hush before the 
summer dawn, and the soft spring rain 
that comes to wake my newly planted 
garden—the silvery kind that falls with 
the sun “a-shining through.” 


The quiet solitudes, where one may steal 
away and be alone and yet not lonely. 


I love the white fairy veil of the first 
snowflakes over the bare brown hills and 
woods and dark green pines against a 
background of cold gray sky. 

love the long low western hill guarding 
the home spot, over which winds the 
long white road where people come to us, 
bright in the morning sunlight, dark 
under the storm cloud’s shadow, or pale 
and peaceful under the evening star. 
Through this star as a child I saw the 
lost baby brother I had never seen; 
through it an answer could come to the 
long, long thoughts of youth; through 
it, when old age shall come, I shall look 
to “that still land beyond the evening 
star.” 


oa 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


to about 3 to 4 inches apart, plums 2 to 
2%, and apples 4 to 7, depending on 
the normal size usually attained by the 
variety. 

6. As soon as the harvest of Young- 
berries, raspberries, dewberries, and 
blackberries is completed, cut out the 
old canes and burn them. They have 
done all they can do, and will soon 
die. Removing and burning them will 
lessen the chance of disease damage 
to the new plants now growing for 
next year’s crop. 


7. Late this month or early next, or 
soon after the nuts have set is the right 
time to give pecans a second applica- 
tion of commercial fertilizer. Trees 
ten years old and older can usually 
profitably use from one to two pounds 
per tree for each year of their age. 





AND worth cropping is land worth 
fencing. Crops on unfenced land 
are at the mercy of every stray hog or 
other wandering animal. And poor 
fences are little better than none. 
They are constantly requiring money 
and labor for repairs and don’t pro- 
vide effective protection. 

More and more, you’ll notice in 
every locality that fences—good 
fences—are a sign that money is be- 
ing made out of farming. 

Wherever good fences abound, 
you find that Bethlehem (Cambria) 
Fence is one of the most popular 
kinds. It has been for years. Bethle- 
hem (Cambria) Fence has stood up 
under the test of time and has proved 
itself a highly satisfactory, economical, 
all-purpose farm fence. 

The wire in Bethlehem (Cambria) 
Fence is itself basically rust-resisting. 
It is made of true copper-bearing steel. 
Scientific tests have shown that cop- 
per-bearing steel outlasts ordinary steel 








by about two and one-half times under 


exposure to the weather. Then, the 
heavy, protective coating of extreme- 
ly pure zinc means just so much extra 
life. It means that for years rust can’t 
even get at the base metal of the wire. 

The cut-stay, hinge-joint, tension- 
arc construction makes Bethlehem 
(Cambria) Fence an easy fence to 
erect, and assures that it will stay 
taut, year after year, without re- 
stretching. Bethlehem (Cambria) 
Fence, erected on Bethlehem Omega 
Steel Posts, provides attractive fences 
which improve the appearance of a 
farm and add to its collateral value. 

Begin fencing your land with Beth- 
lehem (Cambria) Fence. This fence 
has such excellent lasting qualities 
that every rod set out is so much 
progress toward a completely fenced 
farm and a profitable, well-diversified 
system of farming. Bethlehem (Cam- 
bria) Fence keeps animals in pasture, 
and out of the crops. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 











BETHLEHEM (Conbria) FENCE} 








GENERAL OFFICES: Pagan 


‘STEEL 
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BETHLEHEM, PA. 











PURCHASE FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 


They are Reliable and Guaranteed. 





SALES QUITFIZ 












Write for our Big FREE OFFER and Catalog 
of over 150 other fast-selling daily necessities. 


big money selling your friends and 


neighbors. 
CLYDE COLLINS CHEMICAL CoO. 
Dept. 2-E Memphis, T 





“ 


When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, 2 Weeks 
in Advance of Change 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist subscriber moving from one place 
to another will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
address and date you want the paper 
started at the new address. 


Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us-at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 


““My paper has been going to R. F. D. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, - 


“JOHN W. SMITH.” 


We are anxious to please our readers by 
Prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 


‘Uhe 
ive 
rm Ruralist 
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NO FOOLIN! 
says this 

HIGHER SPEED— 
HARDER HITTING— 

WINCHESTER BULLET 


ND does it TRAVEL! Clean through the 
ordinary .22's test stack of pine boards 
like cardboard. 

Winchester Super Speed Staynless .22 
cartridges give your rifle 25% more speed— 
beating the famous hair-trigger dive to shel- 
ter of the Western prairie dog. They deliver 
60% more wallop—nailing down your 
toughest woodchuck or marmot, big snap- 
ping turtle or ten-pound field-roving tomcat 
right where shot. The Super Speed Long 
Rifle, for instance, gives you as much energy 
or power at 150 yards as regular Long Rifle 
.22s give at only 50 yards. And right along 
with this far greater speed and power goes 
the superior accuracy you always get with 
Winchester Ammunition, 

These extra-range Staynless (no rust) 
cartridges are loaded in four .22 rim fire 
sizes—Short, Long, Long Rifle, W.R.F. Also 
you can get them with your choice of bullet 
styles—Winchester Kopperklad or regular 
greased lead bullet, either in solid or hol- 
low-point. Hollow- points hit hardest, kill 
cleaner. 

Super Speeds cost no more than the regu- 
lar .22s. The quicker the pests you are shoot- 
ing, or the tougher they are, the more you 
NEED their result-getting extra speed and 
power. Get a box today at your Dealer's. 


a 
—and Here's the New 


WINCHESTER 
BOLT ACTION 
SINGLE SHOT 
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SEE IT 


when you buy Aman’s size, light- 
weight game and 
target rifle developed 
along the newest lines 
and truly remarkable 
value. Fine balance, 
and the superior han- 
dling feel that you al- 
ways get in a Winchester. 
Military type one-piece pis- 
tol-grip genuine American 
black walnut stock. Round 
tapered 27-inch barrel. Mili- 
tary type bolt action with four 
safety features. New special 
sight equipment. Weight about 5 
Ibs. Model 67, same rifle in ever: 
way except for Model 68's specia 
sights. See them at your dealer’s. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS CO. Dept. 71-F 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U S. A. 


Yes, send me your FREE Folder on the 
higher-speed, harder-hitting, non-cor- 
rosive, MODERN .22 rim fire cartridges 
—Winchester Super Speeds. Also FREE 
Folders on (check here) [ ] Single 
Shot .22 Rifles; (check here) [ ] . 
Repeaters; or (check here) [ ] Gun and 
Ammunition Pocket Catalog. 


Cartridges 
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AUGUSTA, LEADING 4-H COUNTY 





Helen Thompson 


Marie Cupp 


genre’ recognition has come to 
4-H club work in Augusta Coun- 
ty, Virginia, through its selection as 
first prize winner among Southern 
counties entered in the 1934 National 
4-H County Progress Contest. 

Eight other Southern States entered 
a county—Arkansas, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi. 
Augusta had previously been chosen by 
club leaders from eleven Virginia 
counties to represent the state. Au- 
gusta received a cash award of $1,000 
which is to be used to further 4-H 
work in the county. St. Louis County, 
Minnesota, with a 1934 enrollment of 
3,434 won the national grand prize, a 
$10,000 community club house. 


Last year Augusta County had 417 
girls and 110 boys in twenty-two clubs 
which completed 95 per cent of the 
projects begun. Eighty members en- 
gaged in demonstration projects and 
405 in judging work; 880 took part 
in contests or made exhibits at local 
fairs and club days; and seventy-eight 
demonstration teams were trained in 
girls’ clubs. Three hundred members 
attended 4-H rally days, 1,278, pic- 
nics, and 98, club camps. Club work 
is credited with having done much to 
promote a closer bond between town 


and country and to raise the level of 


farm practice, living standards and so- 
cial life. 

Among the outstanding members in 
the county were Marie Cupp, winner 
of the state canning contest and a trip 
to Chicago. She also took first place 


Virginia Group Led South in 1934 


in the vegetable exhibit at the inter- 
national canning contest in Chicago. 
Helen Thompson won third in the 
emergency meal canned foods in the 
international contest while the Mid- 
dlebrook girls (15 of them) won third 
in the canning contest with their club 
exhibit. 


Elwood Shiflett was a state winner 
in livestock work and was a member 
of the stock judging team, along with 
Earl Shiflett, Kermit Cline, and Jun- 
ior Brower, that represented Virginia 
at the International Stock Show in 
Chicago, winning second place in 
judging hogs and fifth in cattle judg- 
ing. 

A county health program was con- 
ducted with all members given in- 
struction in better foods and_ better 
posture as a means to better health. 
In cooperation with the county health 
unit, an effort was made to correct 
physical defects. The outstandingly 
healthy boy and girl in the county 
were sent to the state growth-work 
contest. 


Augusta County has had farm and 
home demonstration leadership for 
more than 15 years. Club work was 
directed in 1934 by Miss Ruth Jami- 
son, home demonstration agent, with 
the assistance of the agricultural agent 
and 33 adult and 22 junior leaders. 


“Many organizations,’ says Miss 
Jamison, “have contributed in some 
way to the 4-H program, among 
them: the Staunton Leader papers, Ro- 
tary club, Tuesday and Cosmopolitan 
clubs, All-Stars, board of supervisors, 
school officials, Livestock Breeders’ 
association, Retail Merchants’ associa- 
tion, home demonstration clubs, coun- 
ty farm advisory board, community 
and patron leagues.” 

The National 4-H County Progress 
Contest is sponsored by Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, co6dperating with 
the National Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club work. 


Wow 


My PLANS FOR 


3 OTHERS’ Day” I have planned 

to take mother to church, to 
the old home place so she may view 
the old play grounds, and to see some 
of her old playmates and talk of old 
times.—O. 


@ I plan to have a pump installed 
so that mother will have running 
water in the house and will not have 
to go to the well for it.—M. 


@ I always try to help mother in ev- 
erything she has to do. I wash all 
the dishes for her. I am learning to 
cook so she will not have to help me. 
What I want to do most for mother 
is to plant her some pretty flowers. 
She loves flowers so.—L. 


@ I am going to try to honor moth- 
er at all times instead of just “Moth- 
ers’ Day.”—K. 


@ My mother is working on her out- 
door living room. We are planning a 
surprise for her. We are going to 
get some furniture for this living 
room. Daddy and brother can make it 
and we'll paint it white. That will 
make her room look pretty and that 
will make her happy.—C. 


MOTHER’S DAY 


@ For years mother has wanted a 
kitchen sink which will save her many 
unnecessary steps. Therefore, I am 
planning to purchase a sink and make 
her a present of it on May 12.—R. 


@ I think a good plan for Mothers’ 
Day is to mow the lawns and pull all 
the weeds in her flower bed on Satur- 
day so that they will be pretty on 
Sunday.—E. 


@ I am going to try to finish school 
and help my mother as she has helped 
me.—E. 





@ One of my plans for Mothers’ 
Day: show my appreciation to her for 
her kindnesses toward me by actions 
and not words.—M. 


@ 1.1 am going to buy my mother 
a set of dishes which she has long 
wanted. 

2. I am going to help her all I can 
on our farm because we have lots 
to do. 

3. I’m going to plan a real good 
dinner for her. 

4. And last, I’m going to tell her 
how much I love her.—R. 


ROOFIN 


COSTS LESS THAN | SAVE MONEY. Get 
WOOD SHINGLES your Roofing direct 
and keep in your own pocket the profit 
others would get. All kinds and styles 
to pick from. Galvanized Roofing and 
shingles, Asphalt Roofing and Shingles 
and Wire Fencing. All sold direct to 
you at money saving prices. Freight 
paid. Best quality. Easy to nail on. 


WRITE FOR WRITE TO-DAY for 
FREE SAMPLES Big Free samples and 


DIRECT 
TO YOU 
| "TO wan ROENT FREE 









from the Factory, 


money saving prices. 


You will be pleased and .detighted with 
the fine quality and low prices. Write 
to-day—while prices are low. Address, 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. PS-14, Raleigh, N. C. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From 
Factory Freight Paid Prices and FREE 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 




















Do the fast clean work that builds up a 
steady and profitable trade. Welded con- 
struction, Alemite lubrication, spiral beater 





C 
Minneapolis 
and Twin City Tractors. 








and other features give 

a reliable, light run- 

ning, efficient machine. 
\ Backed by three-quar- 
ters of a century of 
Y thresher building. Two 
sizes. Get catlogs and 
prices NOW. 


Write to 
Salisbury, N. C. 


an 
Columbia, S. C, 



















R. F. D. No. 4B, 


=m Eighteen Varieties, all Blood tested by 


ey fy Stained Antigen Method for B. W.D 
¥ wy }Chick losses within fourteen days 


replaced at half price. Send for price 
list and 24-page illustrated catalog. 


RIVERSIDE. HATCHERY 


Knoxville, Tenn. 








CLASSICS AT LOW COSTS 
O POPULAR has been our 
Jacket Library Series of great 

books that we are now able to offer 
an entirely new series in durable 
cloth binding at 30 cents each post- 
paid, or $3.50 for the full set of 
thirteen. 


Here are the titles :— 


Ivanhoe—Sir Walter Scott. 

A Tale of Two Cities—Dickens. 

Hamlet—Shakespeare (with notes) 

Robinson Crusoe—Daniel Defoe. 

Conduct of Life—Emerson, 

Kipling’s Tales. 

Salambo—Flaubert. 

The New Spirit—Havelock Ellis. 

Thomas Paine’s Writings. 

The Queen Pedauque—Anatole France. 

Tolstoy’s Tales. 

Hans Brinker or The Silver Skates— 
Dodge. 

Money and Its Power—Winslow & 
Brougham. 


Send your order to Young Peo- 
ple’s Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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I SEE BY 


Y THE amount of letters I got 
about the man that got in the 
train a mile long at one station and 
walked a mile to get off the other end 
of the train at 
the other station 
maybe I can get 
the right answer 
to this thing and 
get it off my 
mind in time to 
make a crop. It 
looks like about 








the first letter I 
got was from 
Cleveland, Texas. 





Let’s see what it 
says :— 


BILL CASPBR 


Cleveland, Texas, March 23, 1935. 
Dear Uricle Bill, 

We all read your pieces in the paper and 
we sure do enjoy reading them. 

I saw in this week’s paper that you were 
all biimfuzzled on how far the man walk- 
ed and how far he rode between the two 
stations seven miles apart. I figure it like 
this, the man crawled on the train which 
was a mile long, and walked the full length 
while it ran seven miles. So he only trav- 
eled seven miles though he walked a mile 
on the train while riding. 

The reason I know I am right, if he had 
been walking the seven miles on his own 
energy, he would have had an extra six 
miles to walk. As it was he wasted his 
energy while walking on the train. Oth- 
erwise he could have sat still and traveled 
the same distance. Now Uncle Bill if 
this isn’t plain enough I’ll have to come 
over and give your moustache an extra 
twist. 

I’m just 14 years old and in the 8th 
grade. Dad says this won’t get an an- 
swer, so hurry up with your piece in the 
paper so I can show Dad. 


ROY C. GRIFFIN. 


Roy it appears to me you are just 
about right. What did he want to 
walk for anyhow. Marthy keeps me 
doin’ enough walkin’ at home. When 
I get on a train I want to set down. 
Son T would love to know you. I bet 
you are a fine boy. How long has it 
been since your pa paddled you? Now 
don’t you go to braggin’ to your Pa 
because your letter got put in this pa- 
per. He just said that to see if you 
had spunk enough to go on and do it 
anyhow when you didn’t know how it 
would come out. Recollect your Pa 
and Ma is always right. They know 
a heap of things you'll be a long time 
learning. You always do what they 
say, except when they’re tryin’ you 
out, and you won’t go far wrong. 


THE ADS 


The next one is a post card from 


Texas. Let’s see what it says :— 
Gorman, Texas, 
March 23, 1935. 
Dear Uncle Bill: I am a little girl 12 


years old from Comanche, Texas. Am in 
the Blackwell Sanitarium, operated on for 
ruptured appendix. Have just’ read your 
letter about how far the man on the train 
walked and how far he rode. Well, I’m 
going to tell you what I think while I’m 
lying here on my side. I’m sure he walked 
one mile, because the train was a mile 
long. But still he rode seven miles be- 
cause the train was running all the time. 
Yours truly 


TRESSIA LEE ROSS. 


Tressia I sure am proud you was 
feelin’ like writing me and helpin’ me 
get straight about this. How long 
have you been sick? Ain't it a fine 
thing to have hospitals? Just supposin’ 
there hadn’t been no hospital for you 
to go to. I hope you are soon goin’ 
to be well now and I know you will 
feel better than you ever felt in your 
life. I showed your postal to Mar- 
thy. She said she wished she was 
close enough so she could take you 
some flowers. 

I see a letter here now from Vir- 
ginia. Let’s see what it says:— 
Dear Uncle Bill:— 

I saw your letter about the man on the 
train and I have figured it out that the man 
rode 7 miles and walked 1 mile while the 
train was running 6 miles. He caught the 
rear end of the train as it passed one sta- 
tion and when the engine reached the sta- 
tion 7 miles away he got off but the caboose 
was 1 mile down the track. I may not be 
right but this is the way_I see it. Let us 
hear from you again Uncle Bill. 

Keysville, Virginia. J. J. MYLUM. 

Brother Mylum you ain’t no help at 
all. You’ve went and put in some- 
thing new and I’m gettin’ worse mix- 
ed up than I was before. But you sure 
are right about that train just runnin’ 
six miles. That’s a fact for sure. 
Now why didn’t I think of that. I 
believe that settles it. He walked a 
mile and rode six miles which together 
makes seven miles. Brother Mylum 
I got to admit you are a smart man 
and I want to thank you for straight- 
ening out this thing for me. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
P. S. Marthy ain’t let this thing wor- 
ry her none at all. She says there 
couldn’t be no such thing because a 
train a mile long would get itself all 
tangled up in the curves on our rail- 
road here and couldn’t run no six or 
seven miles. 


BUSINESS NEWS FOR FARMERS 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


UALITY eggs. All our life we’ve 

seen it without giving much 
thought to it: yolks that are almost 
white, yolks almost red, and yolks that 
were just right; whites that were thin 
and watery, whites nice and thick that 
hugged the yolk when poached. Now 
we've seen the pictures and read the 
story of the part feed plays in all of 
this and other poultry problems. It’s 
all in a booklet, “Quality Eggs Mean 
Profit,” published by Purina Mills. [f 
your Purina feed dealer cannot give 
you a copy write Purina Mills, 968 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo., 
for a copy. It’s yours for the asking. 


@ That fruit tree spraying problem! 
How are you managing it? The large 
orchardist has power equipment for 
spraying. But what can the rest of 
us do to keep our smaller orchards 
alive and producing good fruit? Mr. 
Niven, our horticultural editor, has 
worked out a spray calendar that’s 
fasy to follow. It covers peaches, 
Plums, apples, grapes, and perhaps 
Some other things. We've just run 
across a manufacturer who makes 
Spravers of a size the owner of a 


small orchard for home use can afford 
and yet big enough to do him some 
good. These sprayers can also be used 
for bean beetles and potato bugs and 
other troubles as well as for white- 
washing the dog house and the hen- 
house and under the back porch. If 
you'd like to have a catalog of this 
sort of equipment drop us a post card 
and we'll ask the makers of Paragon 
Sprayers to send you one. We can 
also mail you a copy of Niven’s spray 
calendar. 


@ Did you see the 3-in-one oil ad- 
vertisement in our April issue? If 
so did you send in the coupon for a 
trial bottle of their new 3-in-one fur- 
niture polish? Having just read a de- 
scription of this new furniture polish 
we're getting our coupon off in this 
mail. Look up the ad in the April 
issue of Progressive Farmer. If you’ve 
loaned your paper to some of your 
neighbors take our word for it and 
write Three In One Oil Co., Dept. 
21-A, 170 Varick St., New York City, 
and say you want to try their new 
furniture polish. 
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jobs. 


of service. 
There’s no obligation. 


LIGHT PLANTS AND BATTERIES 
426 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


LIGHTEN YOUR BURDEN— 
— BRIGHTEN YOUR HOME 


Farm work no longer need be drudgery. A 
Westinghouse light plant provides ample power 
for lighting your home and barn, for pumping 
water, sawing wood and other back-breaking 
24 hours a day, every day of the year, 
it will lighten your burdens ... brighten 
your home—yet it costs only a few cents daily 
to operate. 
Our complete line includes fully automatic 
plants that operate without attention for 30 
days at a time and batteries good for 10 years 
Get complete information today. 
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Strong demand. 


GINSENG 


wax, and Wool—SHIP NOW. 


Highest market prices vata | 
the year ’round for Ginseng, Golden Seal, Bees- 





| tis 


EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS for new offers by our adver- 

Then write for 
VICTOR FUR CO., 311 N. Main, ST. LOUIS, MO. | You'll save money by it. 


ers. 








their catalogs. 
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Put On A New 


Sheet Steel 
OVERCOAT 





Right Over The 
Old Roof and 
Siding 
Steel sheets stop depre- 
ciation, save repairs, 
give strength to weak- 
ened frame work, make 
a water proof shield, re- 
duce fire hazards, stop 
vandalism and vermin 
inroads. Any old build- 
ing, which is structur- 
ally sound, can be 
made good as new at 


reasonable cost by 
sheathing with 


TENNESSEE 


SHEET STEEL 


Write for FREE PLAN BOOK— 
“*“SHEATHE 
WITH STEEL’ 


P S Where unusually long life 

* is wanted, specify USS 

COPPER STEEL. Actual use 

as wellas tests prove copper 

steel to be definitely 
superior to other 
grades in the same 
price class. 


°® TENNESSEE ° 


COAL, IRON & RAILROAD Co. 


General Offices: Brown-Marx Building, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 


Sheet Steel also manufactured by 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburg. 


Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 





HERE ARE True SHORT STORIES 


Wide-awake Farmers Tell 1934. Experiences 


@ Talk about “short, 


the man who bought a tent,and « 
a well, a milk cow, beef cattle, lime, 
short stories are packed with human 


io 


ia > 4X i i pn OO 


Sweetening for a Sour Soil 


BOUGHT 25 tons of lime, 

has given me more satisfaction than 
any other 1934 purchase, cost consid- 
ered. I gave $56.25 for the lime de- 
livered but in the trade-off got a brood 
sow and: joined the hog club, which 
was worth the cost. I used the lime 
under potatoes, cabbage, oats, and 
buckwheat, and now look with pride 
at the clover sod on my buckwheat and 
oat land. I think last year’s yields 
were increased 20 per cent, and ex- 
pect to join the corn-hog club for 
1935, so my lime will be more than 
free gratis. GB. WILLIS. 

Carroll County, Virginia. 
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A Well Saves Steps 


E ARE poor people and can’t 

afford running water, electric 
lights, radios, or anything like that. 
But we are proud of our well. We had 
been carrying water around 400 yards 
for almost three years, for family of 
five and also for stock and poultry. 
In 1934 we were able to have a well 
dug, costing around $50. We'd like to 
have other things, but remember, we 
are proud of our well! 

L. W. HAYS. 
Randolph County, N. C. 





A Radio Best Buy 


F I didn’t have a radio, I would take 

the first money I could get and buy 
one. CRANCHE BULLARD. 

Columbus County, N. C. 


A Three-cent Stamp! 


BOUT twenty years ago I left 
my home in Michigan and drift- 
ed west, then south, never staying at 
one place long. I wrote home to my 
mother occasionally until I entered 
the army, when my letters ceased en- 
tirely. I came through the war all 
right, settled in the South, and mar- 
ried. Of course I had not forgotten 
my mother, and in June, 1934, I wrote 
her, and in July received a reply, say- 
ing she was in excellent health and 
expressing the same love and care I 
had known at home. The three-cent 
stamp that took my letter to her was 
my most satisfactory purchase in 1934, 
for it brought back my mother to me. 
JAS. T. McCARTY. 
Anson County, N. C. 
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Pigs Into Food and Money 








HE most satisfactory purchase I 

made in 1934 was five White Ches- 
ter pigs, costing $2.50 each. I bought 
them in March, when they were six 
months old, and by killing time they 
weighed 250 pounds each. The cost 
of raising them was small and I have 
plenty of meat to run my family of 





short stories’—here are 10 that are just about 
as short, snappy, concise,and interesting as anybody could ask for. 


From 


rent ona camping trip, down through 


and a three-cent stamp, these true 
interest and practical suggestions. 


five through the vear, besides having 
a nice brood sow and fine stock hog 
left. The sow farrowed in March, 
and the stock hog ought to be profit- 
able, too, as he is the only one in the 
neighborhood. 
N. L. McCLENNY, 
Appomattox County, Virginia. 
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For Children’s Health 

N THE early spring of 1934 I pur- 

purchased a cow and it has been a 
blessing to my: family because she has 
been giving a good supply of milk for 
the growing children. Without milk 
children are undernourished and may 
not be able to resist germs. 
J. 2. DIMERY. 
SG. 





Horry County, 


Purebred Beef Cattle 


| PURCHASED a high bred regis- 
tered Hereford bull and two heif- 
ers in 1934 for $325. It was my most 
satisfactory purchase because I am 
20 years old and my aim is to become 
a livestock breeder. Mine is the only 


small herd of purebred Herefords in 
my county. 
Ashe County, N. C. 


GD COX, 





Good Seed Increases Corn Yield 
BOUGHT one bushel of purebred 
seed corn in 1934 which I consider 

my most worthy buy, being a member 

of the Hillsville Chapter of Future 

Farmers of America. It cost $1.50. 

My average yield per acre from scrub 

seed had been 22 bushels. My yield 

in 1934 was 60 bushels per acre, and 

the only way to account for this in- 

crease I can see was using purebred 

seed corn. ROY WILLIS. 
Carroll County, Virginia. 





Compressed Air Sprayer 
Y BEST purchase was a small 


compressed air sprayer, purchas- 
ed from an ad in The Progressive 
Farmer. Every farmer should have a 
sprayer to keep down bugs. 
EVERETT HEAVNER. 
Lincoln County, N. C. 


Recreation Most Worth While 

Y MOST satisfying purchase was 

a tent. It cost $11, and my wife, 
daughter, and I went to Neuse River 
and camped eight days. I didn’t be- 
lieve it could be so much recreation 
until I tried it. Several of our neigh- 
bors also went, and we went fishing, 
crabbing, bathing, and boat riding, and 
had music. We enjoyed the trip, and 
it was little expense. 

J. L. WILLIAMS. 
Beaufort County, N. C. 










THE BEAN 
BEETLE! 





The best way to stop de- 
struction of bean crops by 
the beetles is to feed them 


sure-death in the form o 


f 


Dow Magnesium Arsenate. 
When sprayed or dusted on 
the under-side of the leaves, 
beetles are quickly killed by 
this effective insecticide, 
which has the approval of 
the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the growers. 


DOW MAGNESIUM 


ARSENATE 





This beetle control 
poison does not burn 
foliage, but it does get 
the beetles. Save your 
own crops and do your 
part to prevent the rapid 
spread of this pest. Un- 
less it is checked, beans 
will be harder to grow 
and less profitable every 


Look for this 
Package, it’s 





year. Get your supply ‘he Genuine 
of Dow Magnesium Arsenate now. It 


will be your very 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND - - - - - MICHIGAN 


best protection. 








FORD CARS GIVEN PRODUCERS 
Own a traveling store—sell everyday 
essentials — over 300 household ne- 
cessities, groceries, drugs, things 
people must have to live--proven §& 
fast sellers—repeat daily. Earn big § 
money first day. Brand new Ford 
Tudor Sedans given producers. 
COSTS NOTHING — Just tell me @ 
you are ready to start. I’ll place .© 
in your hands my big = 

Display Outfit and S 
quick cash plans. Send 
no money.. Just rush 
me your name on pen- 
ny postcard for free 
details. Do it Now! aii 
ALBERT MILLS, Pres., 








AGENTS MAKE UP 
TO $5000 A WEEK 






















TURNER POWER BALERS 
Heavy, 17 x 20; Light, 14 x 18 
THRESHERS for Grain, Lespedeza, etc. 
SAW MILLS. 

A dependable line of heavy farm equipment, built 
in the South to meet Southern conditions. Dealers 

wanted. Write for prtces and literature. 
TURNER MFG. COMPANY, Statesville, N. C- 


























DIESEL- 
GASOLINE - KEROSENE 
Enclosed « Self-Oiling « Roller Searles 


A size and style for every purpose. Most 
economical power for farm or factory. Put 
= to work and watch it to You! "v foritself. Sold 


! Write today 
Fag FREE Cataben ent tite 


ow LTTE ENGINE E WORKS 
Oakiand So. 2nd St. 
city, ‘mo. danmesun. > 
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Be perder acres” and acres plant- 
ed under acreage reduction con- 
tracts will be carefully checked before 
the second rental payment. Measure 
your land before planting. 

2. See that uses of “rented acres” 

conform to the provisions of the con- 
tract. 
3. Sow tomatoes for July trans- 
planting; sow cabbage and collard 
about May 15 for August transplant- 
ing. 

4. Mulch ‘tomatoes heavily with 
straw or leaves to hold moisture and 
prolong fruiting; apply nitrate of soda 
to garden crops if not growing well. 

5. Sharpen harrow disks for cutting 
in cover crops; equip the two-horse 
cultivator with disk hillers or small 
sweeps for early cultivations. 

6. Keep working parts of machines 
greased or oiled as this is cheaper than 
repairs; order repairs and recondition 
all machinery for the grain harvest. 

7. Provide screens for dwellings, 
milk houses, etc. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


along (his young master being in an- 
other wing of the hospital). One eve- 
ning I asked him to get permission from 
the young master to go on an errand 
for me. He came back and I gave him 
some money and sent him up town to 
buy a watermelon and a _ bucket of 
soft peaches. He came back with 
them after dark and a boy in the next 
bed to me who was watching me and 
had been warned not to let me have 
anything to eat, helped me eat them. 
The melon was just about half ripe. 
The next morning the doctor came in 
to see me. I was sitting up against 
the head of my bed. ‘What’s the mat- 
ter with you? he asked. ‘Why?’ 
‘Why you look like you are going to 
get well.’ I then told him what I had 
done and he remarked, ‘Young man, 
you'll never die from your stomach, 
you'll have to get killed with a bullet.’ 

“Cotton sold for as high $250 a bale 
in Northern currency, and thousands 
of bales were run through the block- 
ade, especially by Yankee speculators. 


A PEDESTRIAN 


A pedestrian is a man whose son is home 
from college. 


ENOUGH TO GO AROUND 


If times keep getting better, there may 
yet be a car for every filling station. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


A man is nervous when he proposes, 
while a girl is nervous until he does. 


HORSES HAD MORE SENSE 


There were just as many careless driv- 
ers 30 years ago, but the horses had more 
sense, 

COMPENSATION 

“Do you like school, Tommy?” 

“Golly, missus! If it wasn’t for school 
we wouldn’t get any ’olidays.”’ 


KEEP IT DARK 
A naval officer fell overboard and was 
rescued by a deck hand. The officer ask- 
ed his preserver how he could reward 
him, 
“The best way, sir,” said Jack, “is to 
Say nothing about it. If the other fellows 








knew I'd pulled you out, they’d chuck 
me in,” 


CLEMSON COLLEGE SAYS— 


8. Spray fruit trees for curculio, 
codling moth, and diseases; spray pe- 
cans with Bordeaux to control scab; 
band apple trees for codling moth by 
May 15; control melon anthracnose 
with 4-4-50 Bordeaux spray; Irish po- 
tato and tomato diseases and insects 
with Bordeaux-lead arsenate spray. 


9. To avoid serious budworm and 
Southern cornstalk borer injury, plant 
corn in Lower South Carolina about 
May 5: Middle South Carolina May 
11; Upper South Carolina May 20. 


10. Plan for two tons of soybean 
and peavine hay for each mature cow 
and one ton for each vearling; also & 
bushels corn-and-cob meal per cow this 
winter. 


11. Sow one-half acre of Sudan 
grass, or teosinte or Pearl millet for 
each cow for soiling or grazing pur- 
poses in July and August. 


12. See that pigs are not on terri- 
tory infested with internal parasites; 
if lice appear, grease with motor oil. 
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MEMORIES of the OLD SOUTH 


“Even in the dark days of late 1864, 
when the Confederacy was tottering, 
the faith of Southern people in its 
ultimate success was_ surprisingly 
strong. Right up to the last farms 
were sold for Confederate currency. 
Of course, the sellers lost everything 
they had. 


“IT was captured three days before 
Lee surrendered at Appomattox, and 
reached Point Lookout prison close 
to Washington on April 14, the night 
Abraham Lincoln was killed. By tak- 
ing the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, I was able to get out of prison 
and on June 30 I started back home 
on transportation furnished by the 
Federal government, going by way of 
Cincinnati, where we were rather bad- 
ly treated. I finally reached Canton, 
Mississippi, on July 11, 1865.” 


(Next month we will give you Gen- 
eral Sneed’s reminiscences of Recon- 
struction Days and his life as an Indian 
trader in the old Indian Territory, now 
Oklahoma.) 
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PICKIN’S 


Hambone’s Meditations 
By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1935, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





Ole ‘oman’s new hat disfavuh her 
so, all de yuther wimmens claims dey 
crasy “bout hit!! 


A man alluz glad he got a home 
twell hit tuhn into de ‘kinfolks’ ho-tel’! 
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TO GET A NEW 


THE 


WORLDS BEST 
SEPARATOR 


ANYONE 
WHO CONTINUES 
TO USE A WORN-OUT 
CREAM WASTING 
IS - 


— THAT 






Golden Series 


World’s best 
cream separators. 
Have the famous 
floating bowl and 
protected ball 
bearings. 


SEPARATOR 


THROWING 
MONEY 
AWAY 


Junior Series 
World’s best low 
priced separators. 
Quality machines 
in every respect. 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


NEW YORK 
65 Broadway 





THATS THE SHIRT WE SAW 
MADE AT THE WORLDS FAIR 


641,520 Men saw this shirt made 
at the World’s Fair and said. . . 


Loy me shits bebe 


Here’s why! Big Yank Shirts are built of extra tough, dyed-in-the- 
CLIP THIS COUPON! 


yarn Chambray; cut full and ample in body 
and sleeves for free action; unbreakable but- 
tons; double yoke and triple-stitched seams 
where the strains come; patented sweat-proof 
cigarette or watch pocket; full-tailored collar 
and cuffs; in gray and blue Chambray, also 
heavy Covert cloth ...and always your money 
back if not satisfied. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. H, 212 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SEE-TRY- BUY A 
fa DE LAVAL 
TERMS FOR AS LITTLE AS 

ping 12° A WEEK 


PURSE 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Sterling Series 


Exactly like Gold- 
en Series except a 
few non-essentials, 
Floating bowl and 
protected ball 
bearings. 





Electro Series 
The all-electric 


cream separator. 
A great machine. 
ASK YOUR 
NEAREST 
DE LAVAL 


DEALER 
FOR A 


FREE 
TRIAL 


61 Beale Street 
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4 Screw Drivers | 


4 







in 1 


This handy pocket tool | 
has four sizes of blades 
to fit almost any size | 
screw. Made of hard 
steel. Fits on your key- | 
ring. Sent FREE for 
labels from 2 BIG | 
YANK Work Shirts. | 








HE popular prices of Black 

Diamond Files mean a real cash 
saving to you. Their long period of 
useful service makes it necessary to 
buy files less often. Another saving! 

Get Black Diamond Files from 
your hardware store. Sold at popular 
prices. Sharp, durable, efficient — 
and available in shapes and sizes 
for every farm filing need. 


BLACK DIAMOND 
FILES 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. !., U. S.A. 


> 


Since 1863 The Standard of Quality 











Bargains in US. Govt 


Wheels «4 Axles toro, 





| 

a8 
2 Wheels and Axle (‘3i:2"") $15% 
2 Wheels and Axle ( *sin"" ) #20% 


(Choice of 54” or 44” Wheels) 
F.0.B. Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Build your own cart or wagon or use for replacement 





wheels. A wonderful bargain from Gov’t surplus. 
Made by Studebaker for Gov’t Escort wagons. Brand 
new. Never used. Wheels are 44” and 54” high. 16 
spokes of selected hard wood. Steel Tires 3” wide 
and %” thick, Steel axles are 2x2 inches; holes for 
bolting to bolster. Standard tread. Painted 3 coats. 
Cost Gov’t $75 per set. A real bargain at these 
low prices. Fully Guaranteed. Send order today. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC TOOL CO., 
Dept. 5-N, 560 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 

















Up to 1,000% Profit! Breeder lays 10,000 eggs (833 dozen) 
each year. Bullfrogs sell $1-$5 dozen. No experience neces - 
sary. Backyard pond starts you. Any climate suitable. Free 
book ‘‘A Fortune in Frogs’”’ explains everything. Write today! 


American Frog Canning Co., 


Most beautiful and durable large 
size marble and granite texture mon- 
uments. Deep hand carved let- 
ters. Freight paid anywhere in 
U. 
money refunded. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. No agents. 


Sou. Art Stone Co., 1927-D Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


S. Satisfaction guaranteed or 






BIG PAY TO AGENTS 


~ Men and women wanted to sell Col- 
’ ored people. Hair Straightener, 


fi ’ iy 
Hi) Tinos Bleach Cream, 300 products. Earn 
U fiaes up to $40 week full time or $25 week 
- Nad ar spare time. No experienc 

dj { =} 








s e necessary. 
sy) J, pes) ‘Write for FREE SAMPLE an 
2! Agent's Offer. VALMOR CO., Dept. 

FS (lay Grove A 









a ——} $7 up. Freight paid anywhere. 


U.S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO., 


BEST GENUINE MARBLE 
Flower Wreath Free 


(m3), 





en 











New Orleans, La. 





Oneco, Florida. 


PLANT FOR A FEED SURPLUS 


F THERE ever has been a year 

when the wise farmer should first 
of all provide for “The Three F's of 
Farming’—well, 1935 would 
certainly seem to be one of those years. 
And of course we all know what “The 
Three F’s of Good Farming” are: 
Food for our families, Feed for our 
animals, Fertility for our fields. 


Good 


All of us know that food and feed 
are high now. And prospects are for 
their continuing high. Anyhow if one 
were setting out to list the rules of 
farming attention to “The 
Three F’s’”’ should be among the first. 
Then there’s another which might be 
phrased this way: 


zood 


In planning farm operations hope 
for the best—but be prepared for the 
worst. 

Our cotton farmers and_ tobacco 
farmers especially should face the fact 
that we may have definitely lower 
prices for these money crops next 
fall—along with continued high prices 
for food and feed. Lower tobacco 
prices should not only be regarded as a 
possibility but almost a certainty. The 
1934 tobacco crop not only brought 
parity prices but about 6 cents a pound 
above parity. Hence if the AAA had 
not permitted its contracting growers 
to increase this year’s tobacco acre- 
age, there would have been a big in- 
crease by non-signers and new grow- 
ers all over the belt who would have 
risked making a profit after paying 
the taxes. In either case lower prices 
this year would seem to have been in- 
escapable. And cotton prices which 
did not reach parity at all last fall, are 
lower now, and may be no better next 
fall. 


Following the sound rule therefore * 


of hoping for the best but being pre- 
pared for the worst, wise cotton and 


tobacco farmers all over the South 


are now planting more heavily of food 
and feed crops than ever before. And 
in this connection they are keeping in 
mind one of the wisest rules of good 
farming ever. preached in the South 
and based on Dr. Tait Butler’s forty 
years of service to Southern agricul- 
ture. 

“There is only one safe rule for 
planting food and feed crops,” says Dr. 
3utler, “and that is this: Plant 25 per 
cent more acres than you think you 
will need. If the seasons are fine and 
you wind up with a surplus, it will 
not hurt you. But if you plant only 
the acreage you think you really need 
and then drouth or floods cut the yield 
25 per cent, you are in a bad fix.” 


WW WY 
LEGUME STORY—CONT’D 
M UCH interest has been manifested 


in our legume short story in three 
parts we published last month sum- 
marizing 23 years of Alabama tests on 
which all plots received annually 160 
pounds superphosphate and 160 pounds 
kainit with results as follows :— 


On land continuously in cotton, yields 
decreased from 803 pounds to 360, 
while on land fertilized exactly the same 
way but on which cotton and cowpeas 
were used in rotation with vetch in 
between, cotton yields increased +o 
1,042 pounds. 

Now we continue our short story 
by telling the results with corn. 
Two plots were fertilized continu- 
ously as just indicated, the only 
difference being that on one plot peas 
were sowed with corn at the last culti- 
vation. And this simple practice that 
even the poorest farmer can regularly 
practice more than doubled the corn 
yield. 


i a wy 
NORTH CAROLINA TO VACCINATE DOGS 


ORTH Carolina takes a great 
forward step for the protection of 
both life and property in the adoption 
of its new state-wide law requiring all 
dogs to be vaccinated against rabies. 


This bill, which became effective 
April 1, provides that every dog over 
six months old must be vaccinated and 
must wear a tag to prove it. The cost 
to the dog owner, however, will be no 
more than the present dog tax. This 
is reduced from $1 to 50 cents, the re- 
maining 50 cents being used to cover 
costs of vaccination and tag. Each 
dog must be vaccinated,once each year 
(within 90 days after April 1). All 
puppies must be vaccinated as soon as 
they become six months old. 


The administration of the act is to 
be under the State Department of Ag- 
riculture veterinarian, who is to be 
responsible for the quality and purity 
of the vaccine. A rabies inspector is 
provided for each township; it is his 
duty to vaccinate dogs on payment of 
the fee and take up any dogs running 
loose without tags. He must try to 
find the owner of each.dog he takes 
up, but if the owner refuses to have 
the dog vaccinated, it will be killed. 


For his persistence in securing the 
adoption of this measure we take off 
our hats to Representative W. E. Fen- 
ner and we trust that other states will 
soon follow North Carolina’s wise ex- 
ample. 


Www WY 
Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 





(Copyright, 1935. by Publishers Syndicate) 


“DILL and Amy have got their 

nerve. They picked one another, 
and still they think they’re qualified 
to pick mates for their younguns.” 


“Emmie ain't what I'd call a chronic 
invalid. She don’t act insulted when 
you tell her she’s lookin’ better.” 


“T always say I’m feelin’ good if I 
ain't. There’s nothin’ in the world that 
interests folks less than somebody 
else’s aches.” 

“There ain't nothin’ that hurts a 
man’s dignity like settin’ still and let- 
tin’ him rave till he runs down and 
can’t think o’ nothin’ more to say.” 








HELP ME 







BEWARE 
OF 


worms! Py | 
Have you wormed your dog lately? Worms 
kill thousands cf dogs. All puppies and 
dogs should be wormed regularly. For safe, 
sure results use SERGEANT’S Puppy Cap- 
SULES for worms in pups; SERGEANT’S 
SureE-SHot Capsutes for older dogs. Sold 
by druggists and pet shops everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book © 


Do you know the symptoms of worms and the 
many diseases to which your dog may fall prey? 
Do you know how to feed your dog to keep him 
well and strong? Do you know how to train 
your dog to be well-behaved and obedient? 
Give your dog the benefit of expert care. It is 
yours for the asking. All this information, and 
much more is yours in the famous “SER 
GEANT’S DOG BOOK.” 4 pages and many 
illustrations. All you have to do to get it is to 
send us your name. It may save your dog’s life. 
Write at once. 

EXPERT ADVICE FREE, Our own veterinarian 
will gladly advise you about your dog’s health 
Write fully, stating all symptoms and the age, 
breed and sex of your dog. There is no charge. 

For Free Book or Advice, Address 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


2474 W. Broad Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 





DON’T THROW ‘ 

away your old roof. Repair the 

leaks and weak spots. Then coat 

the entire surface with A. L. R. 
Cement—with an asbestos base. 

There, at half of the cost of a new roof, * 


=" YOUR OLD ROOF 
MADE AS GOOD AS NEW 


Our suggestions save customers thousands of 
dollars. Tight, water-proof roofs—economical and 
easy to have. Homes, barns, poul houses and 
other buildings must be protected. eating roofs 
cost money—mean losses—are needless. Our method 
and material saves money and labor—works on all 
yes of roofs. ... Now that repair loans are avail- 
able, you can’t afford to wait. Put your buildings 
in condition this low-cost way. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
County representatives needed to 
make a busi of introduci 
this specialty. Protected territo- 


ry. Permanent business. Chances 
for advancement, Write for de- 


5+ American Oil & Paint Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











EDWARDS Suincces 
SHINGLES 
SAVE YOU MONEY 

f Protect your buildings from 
Bee ere fire, lightning, wind and 
J -s weather before advancing 


~~ costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 85. . . Send roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
525 - 575 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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LEARN BY DOING — Actual work on real Electrical 
machinery — No Books, Classes, or Correspond- 
ence. reapers for a real job - s You . 
LL FINANCE YOUR TRAINING 

Borrow tuition from me, pay me back in small monthl 
payments, taking more than a year after you grad- 
\ uate. Electric Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
cost. Write for details. 









Course included at no extra . 
H. C. LEWIS, Pres. Coyne Ejectrical Schoo! 
\] 1} 9 500s. Paulina St., Dept. 55-77, Chicago, Ill. 























lb Tombstone’ I” 


LETTERING FREE. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 3 ft. high, 20 in. wide, 
10 in. thick. Write for big catalog. 
American Memorial Co., Dept. C18, 
1451 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


TYPEWRITER Bargains 


Seve No Money- 
gent surcharge Bea ae 


international Typewriter Exch., vi 
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FTER continuously fighting leg- 
* islative and economic battles, it’s 
a great relief and relaxation to get 
back home and discuss some of the 
fundamentals of practical and profit- 
able dairying. Once you've been “bit- 
ten by the bug,” it’s a hard job to lose 
your desire to build a truly great herd 
of dairy cattle. 


@ The last few years have been terri- 
bly difficult, but when I visited the 
home farm in North Carolina over 
the week end recently, having been 
called from Kentucky to Washington 
by President O’Neal of the Farm Bu- 
reau, I felt like singing “Happy Days 
are Here Again.” It’s not all a bed 
of roses by any means and there are 
still plenty of problems, but conditions 
have changed and there are some de- 
cidedly bright spots on the horizon. 
Good cows are in demand again. 
Surpluses of dairy products are low. 
And it looks as if those of us who 
have dairy products and dairy cows 
for sale have certainly three or four 
mighty good years ahead. We’ve 
neglected things in the past few years, 
largely through necessity, to keep from 
falling back and it seems to me we 
should plan carefully and act wisely, 
in order to really cash in on the few 
years ahead that appear so promising. 


One outstanding mistake we made 
recently was to fail to feed our dry 
cows, as we should. We may have 
thought we were saving high priced 
feed, but we’ve had several good cows 
to freshen thin and our savings will 
cost us plenty before the year is out. 
That’s one mistake we must guard 
against in, the future. Cows that fresh- 
en in high condition give the greatest 
profit above feed costs. 


@ I like the following wise policy re- 
cently advocated. “Cull the boarders 
and counterfeits, sell only a few of 
the better cows at good prices, estab- 
lish a sounder breeding and feeding 
program, keep the ‘top notch’ cows for 
herd builders, and cash in on the next 
few years.” I believe it’s the dairy- 
man’s real opportunity. 


@ We're doubling our lespedeza acre- 
age this year. We’re increasing and 
improving our pastures. We're try- 


T IS not surprising that in his mes- 

sage to our farm boys last month 
Secretary of Commerce Roper urged 
them to take advantage of two great 
agencies of helpfulness that did not 
exist when he was growing up in South 
Carolina—namely, club work and vo- 
cational teaching. And every farm 
father as well as every farm boy would 
do well to remember Secretary Roper’s 
concluding thought when he said that 
if he were asked to give any farm boy 
one simple rule for success he could 
hardly do better than to suggest these 
three things :— 


1. Enroll in club work as soon as you 
are old enough. 


2. Begin studying vocational agri- 
culture as soon as you get to high 
school, 
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RAMBLIN’ THROUGH THE DAIRY 


By BEN KILGORE 


ing to obtain a balance between a good 
size herd of high producers in line 
with the ability of the farm to feed 
with the farm’s ability to feed them. 


We've made some progress, too, in 
that we've hay left to carry us to 
about June and silage until May. This 
will enable us to keep the cows off the 
pastures until they get a good start. 
That’s one of the commonest and 
most serious mistakes our dairymen 
make. Just as soon as the grass ap- 
pears, on the pastures they go. Giv- 
ing the grass a running start insures 
the largest quantity of grazing dur- 
ing the entire grazing season. It’s a 
rather timely thing to remember now. 


@ With better times, let’s not forget 
some of the long time fundamentals 
of herd building. Proving bulls through 
continuous testing of <!l their daugh- 
ters is essential to avoid the “trial and 
error” method of breeding dairy cat- 
tle. In selecting our next herd bull, 
let’s remember that a bull is proved 
by his daughters and not by his parents. 


This is a challenge to group testing, 
to a revival of cow testing associa- 
tions on a big scale, to viewing such 
testing primarily to keep records, in- 
stead of making records, and to really 
scientifically breeding our herds 
through good and had years alike in- 
stead of simply multiplying our dairy 
cattle. The dairy cattle breeder, in 
contrast to the ordinary dairyman, is 
always one jump ahead because of 
superior cows. 


@ It is difficult to leave the farm and 
go back to Washington. But it cer- 
tainly brings you face to face with 
realities. While our individual prob- 
lems are important, there’s no getting 
around it, our success in the South 
is inevitably tied up with that of dairy- 
men over the entire United States and 
of the producers of other farm com- 
modities as well. 


We must face the facts of the neces- 
sity of production adjustment, soundly 
and equitably financed, coupled with 
every intelligent effort to increase con- 
sumption and to fit in a production ad- 
justment program with wisely rotated 
farm and good farm management 
practices. 
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SECRETARY ROPER’S RULES FOR BOYS 


2 


3. As soon as you leave high school 
join your local farmers’ club. 

The whole world is fast coming to a 
new appreciation of both vocational 
education and 4-H club work. One of 
the few items the North Carolina Leg- 
islature increased over the budget sug- 
gestion was that for vocational teach- 
ing, and it was because the people 
realize its value. As for 4-H club 
work, Will Rogers wrote recently :— 

“Well, I was down to Los Angeles 
livestock show, and I saw these hun- 
dreds of farmers’ boys that have raised 
and cared for a calf or pig, or sheep, 
themselves. It’s a thing called the 
4-H club. Somebody was inspired when 
they founded that. By golly, they are 
a great bunch of kids—and don’t they 
have some fine stock! Look how 
young—yet starting in their business.” 








Lee JELT DENIM 
Speaks for itself 


NOW, JELT DENIM 
TELL THE FOLKS. 
HOW YOU MAKE 

LEE OVERALLS 

WEAR MONTHS LONGER! 













(i'm THE 1716 EXTRA 
FEET OF YARN 
IN EVERY PAIR~ 

| WONT WASH 

— AND FLIMSY ! 











eae Yarn and 
Closer Weave Mean 
Extra Wear and Service |. 


Te denim is real. Very real. It is 
fabric so strongly woven that it 
takes 1716 extra feet of yarn tomake 
the denim for one pair of LEE 
Overalls. No wonder the LEE is 
guaranteed to wear longer! Ex- 
tra yarn won’t wash thin and 
flimsy. The LEE is just about rip-and- 
tear-proof. In addition, you get a 
form-fitting bib, corded buttonholes 
... easy-swinging saddle crotch. 
rust-proof buttons and 50 other satis- 
faction features! Get LEE next time 
—and give yourself the very limit of 
overall service and satisfaction. 
TheH.D. Lee Merc. Co., Dpt.E-151 
Kansas City, Mo. South Bend, Ind. 


Salina, Kone. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Trenton, N J. San Francisco, Calif. 


DE ALERS Write for simple plan through 

which your overall depart- 
ment benefits your entire business. Thou- 
sands of merchants have found it amaz- 
ingly effective. 


™~ 
The H. D. Lee Merc. Co., Dept. E-151 b 


UARANTEE 


If you don’t find Lee Overalls the longest- 
wearing overalls you have ever worn, you 
can get a new pair free or your money back. 





t 

& Kansas City, Mo. 1 
waists neat ich § Kindly send me a free sample of JELT 4 
& DENIM and the name of the nearest dealer g 
. handling Lee Overalls. 1! 
i 
BrIeete ng oo ie e bee wee eecanee 1 
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“Just Like 5 NS eps ee pe See a 

UNION-ALLS...SHIRTS...PANTS...PLAY SUITS Dad's” mmm eee OSOSeaeeacaenaaceana 








An all- 
purpose 


tie NEW FORDSON 


S Here is the new FORDSON with a mower driven through 
a power take-off by the engine. It shows only one of the many uses, both 
mobile and stationary, that makes the Fordson so necessary to the farmer. 

If you are short of farm power—if you are short of help—if you are short 
of time in which to get your crops in—then you need a new Fordson Agri- 
cultural Tractor with its low-cost power. 

Get a complete description of its important new features, and see how 
well this unit fits your needs. Fill in the coupon below and mail it today. 
NOTE: Parts for all models of Fordsons are available through either 
your Ford or Fordson dealer. Make sure you get genuine Fordson parts. 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
1710 Altamont Avenue, Richmond, Va. Phone: 5-9147 

















UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 
1710 Altamont Avenue, 
Richmond, Va. 


Please send me literature describing the thirty-five new features of the New Fordson 
Agricultural Tractor. 


Name__ 


Post Office 





State 
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Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
Who have had serious losses in raising 
baby chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell 
her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many los- 
ing their little chicks, so thought I would 
tell my experience. My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began to 
die by the dozens. I tried different reme- 
dies and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Company, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko Tablets to be 
used in the drinking water for baby 
chicks. It’s just the only thing to keep the 
chicks free from disease. We raised 700 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a 
single chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. 
Ethe! Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


DANGER OF INFECTION -AMONG 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of infec- 
tion in the drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure water. 
Drinking vessels harbor germs and ordi- 
nary drinking water often becomes infected 
with disease germs and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and cause the loss 
of half or two-thirds your hatch before you 
are aware. Don’t wait until you lose your 
chicks. Use preventive methods. Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water from 
the time chicks are out of the shell. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a wonder-working reme- 
dy it is when used in the drinking water 
for baby chicks. So you can satisfy your- 
self as have thousands of others who de- 
pend on Walko Tablets year after year in 
raising their little chicks. Send 50c (or 
$1.00) for a package of Walko Tablets— 
give it in all drinking water and watch re- 
sults. You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you 
ever used. The Waterloo Savings Bank, the 
oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 292 
Waterloo, Iowa 


For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 
Poultry Supply Dealers. 









An extra bottle-cap with 
a tiny oxs onag apes hole, for 
factory-sealed ‘‘Black Leaf 40’’ bottles. 
Spreads thinner then | * paint - brush;’’ 
absorbs no uauide-eo saves “‘Black Leaf 
40. *"’ With it, the 35¢ size normally treats 
about 90 fowls on smooth roosts, for 
body-lice. To use, tap out liquid eve 
inch or two on top of roosts. § read £ 
liquid with “‘cap-brush”’ into thin, Livn 
continuous film on roost. T'ry it. 
finste Bird Delousing: With our, 
~brush,’’ 35 bottle, a “‘dash’’ 


















l-lb. size is desired. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp. Incorporated Louisville,Ky. 











Free for Asthma 


lt you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if restful 
sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe, if you feel the disease is slowly wearing 
your life away, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remark- 
able method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you 
have suffered a lifetime and tried everything 
you could learn of without relief; even if you 
are utterly discouraged, do not abandon hope 
but send to-day for this free trial. It will cost 
you nothing. Address 

Frontier Asthma Co. 213-W Frontier Bldg. 

462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IVA TS. Smash Go Prices! 


Sentes Coffee 12c I. 4-02. Vanilla 8%c, $1.00 size Tonic 
lic, Razor Blades 10 for 8%c. 100 sticks Chewing Gum 
12c. 150 other Bargains, Experience unnecessary. Write 


CARNATION COMPANY, PR-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 















FIGHT MITES AND LICE 





—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 
CHICKEN MITE 


@® Are May chicks no good? W 
Can mites and lice be exterminated? Why should tur- 


flock of hens? 
keys and chickens be kept apart? 


day for hens? Mr. Wright talks about all of them. 


Will Lighten Other Hot 
Weather Problems 


By EDGAR A. WRIGHT 


hat has green cheese to do with a 


What about a twelve-hour working 
You'll enjoy his 


folksy style as much as you'll appreciate his sound poultry knowledge. 


HE number of times I have heard 

farm women say that May hatched 
chicks are no good is legion. If the 
number of times a thing is said makes 
it a fact then there is no use to discuss 
the subject further. April is the latest 
that chicks should be hatched. 

But what about the commercial 
hatchery? Often, I have seen a com- 
mercial hatchery producing chicks ev- 
ery month in the year. The chicks 
were being sold and raised. It is true, 
however, that in these times commer- 
cial poultrymen have starting batter- 
ies, growing batteries, and other types 
of apparatus and equipment that the 
average farm woman does not have at 
her command. 


May Chicks Can Be Success 


What does the farm woman have 
in mind when she thinks of hatching 
out her chicks or buying them for de- 
livery in the months of March and 
April? She has in mind the replenish- 
ing of her farm flock, and producing a 
few fryers. Once in a while she may 
caponize a few cockerels to have es- 
pecially fine meat for Thanksgiving or 
Christmas following, but this is the 
rare exception. It is a pity that this 
is true. 


But with the commercial hatchery 
man it is quite different. His business 
is to hatch and sell chicks. It is to 
his advantage to encourage broiler, 
fryer, capon, and roaster production, 
and advocate the use of starting bat- 
teries, growing batteries,and any other 
equipment that will aid in creating a 
market for his chicks. 

May hatched chicks on the farm 
evidently could be made a success if 
properly cared for. To be fair about 
ic, all over the South we do have some 
real hot days this month. And keep- 
ing chicks warm on cold days is quite 
different from keeping them cool on 
hot days. The latter is just as important 
as the former. Then too, mites and 
lice thrive in hot’ weather. 


Fight Mites and Lice 


It would be just as sensible to be- 
lieve that the moon is made of green 
cheese as to believe that your flock of 
hens can be absolutely cleared of mites 
and lice and then left alone. Such 
vermin can be controlled but not en- 
tirely exterminated. If in no other 
way flocks will become reinfested by 
the ever present English sparrow. 

Mites and lice thrive unusually well 
in hot weather and particularly when 
the weather is damp. For this reason 
the caretaker cannot be too careful in 
the control of these vermin during this 


month and throughout the remainder 


of the summer season. Not only should 
the laying flock be carefully watched 
but chicks and all growing stock can 
be badly infested before one hardly 
realizes it. 


Damp litter is one of the common 
sources of mite infestation; therefore, 
every care should be used to keep it 
dry and clean. The use of crankcase 
oil thinned down, if need be, with kero- 
sene is excellent to control mites. It 
is very effective when used around 
roost poles, cracks, and crevices. 


The dust bath properly prepared is 
one of the efficient methods in control 
of lice. This is as successful with 
young, growing stock as it is with lay- 
ing hens. However, dust boxes should 
be constructed in accordance with the 
size of the birds. 


This is not a bad thing to keep in 
mind: Dust for lice and oil for mites. 
Sodium fluoride applied by the pinch 
method aids in the control of lice on 
hens if one wishes to take time for in- 
dividual treatment. Another effective 
flock treatment for lice other than the 
dust bath is to make use of a nicotine 
sulphate preparation painted on the 
roosts late in the afternoon. This 
treatment two or more times a year is 
a good control for lice. A caution here 
to beginners is this: Do not use nico- 
tine sulphate preparations around baby 
chicks. 


Gape Worms and Turkeys 


When turkeys and chickens run to- 
gether as they do on so many farms 
in the South, farmers’ wives will have 
trouble with gape worms in their 
chicks unless the utmost precautions 
are taken. This little Y-shaped worm 
is reddish in color and a “pain in the 
neck” to chicks so to speak. “Why is 
it Y-shaped?” you may ask. This is 
the reason. The female is about three- 
fourths of an inch long and the male 
about one-fourth of an inch long and 
permanently attached to the female. 


“What part do turkeys play?” you 
may wonder. Here is the2-7swer. Both 
old and young turkeys aci as u0sts to 
the worm without the :er ous results 
observed in chicks. Ato the common 
earthworm has been found to be a fac- 
tor in the spread of the gape worm. 
Young larvae and eggs of the gape 
worm are eaten by earthworms. There 
they remain alive inside their bodies 
for sometime. The earthworms thus 
infested are eaten by the chicks and 
then the chicks in turn have gapes. 
Because of this direct method of 
spreading this pest the earthworm is 
not necessarily an intermediate host. 

Surely you have seen the tug of war 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 

















WITH BE aes 


PHEN-O-SAL 


TABLETS 


@ KEEP your chicks healthy by putting 
Phen-O-Sal Tablets in the drinking water, 
regularly. The pure medicinal fluid, thus 
formed, goes right to the source of most 
chick troubles—the bowels—and there com- 
bats the coccidiosis germs. Heals the in- 
flammation, soothes the tissues and fur- 
nishes valuable blood building elements. 

@ To poultry raisers who prefer a liquid treatment 
against coccidiosis, Dr. Salsbury’s Rakos is recom- 
mended. 

@ Crowheads and unthrifty birds are usually caused 
il early worm infestation. Start your worm con- 
trol program now by using Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tone 
in the mash. 

FREE 16 page book “First Aid to Baby Chicks’ 
16 page book “How & wr hen to Vacci- 
nate; Book on Worm Control. Write 

DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowa Harrisburg, Pa. 

Phen-O-Sal, 125 tablets ,$1.00;Avi-Tone, 5 lb. Pkg. 
$1.75. At your Hatchery sFeed or Drug Store. % 
Take Your POSLTEY TROUBLES to S 

w the dealer who displays this 
emblem, He is a member of our 
NATION WIDE POULTRY 
HEALTH SERVICE. 






dad 
Pouttay HEACTH 
\ SERVICE STATION | 
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ABSORBINE : 





The only way horses can thank you for using 
Absorbine to relieve swellings, sprains and 
strains is by working—right through the treat- 
ment. Nothing like Absorbine for easing sore, 
stiff muscles, taking away pain of swollen 
tendons, reducing swellings. Won’t blister or 
remove hair. A great antiseptic too. A little 
goes a long way. $2.50 a bottle at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


gp ABSORBINE 


These 


FEATURES 
Made Them 


FAMOUS! 


Unadilla door and door-front 
construction is a whole bag of 
pamnios features. Tighten and 
oosen hoops; open and close 
up doors and shove out silage 
at door level; walk up and down 
with ease and safety. Write at 
once for Unadilla Catalog, low 
prices and name of nearestagent. 
UNADILLA gg co. 
Box K, Unadilla. N. Y. 




































Worries! 


Why worry and suffer 
with that rupture any 
longer? Learn about m 
perrected invention. It 


piness to thou- 
sends bys ass! ating um rel pellew, 


of 
acible t hernia, It It SAste 
tice A ‘aah 











ma ions which 
part an th broken 

B arts as 
C.£ par. r ge or aoe 
poxiousspringsor ads. Nosalves plasters. Durable, 


heap. on to proveit. Beware of imitations: 
Seeas sold in 4 nor by agents. Write toda: 
full information sen‘ free In plain, sealed envelope. 


H.C. BROOKS is t State St., tnarehets, Atlode 
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THEY MAKE POULTRY PAY 


More Will Report Experiences Next Month 


@- Well, well, well! 


How the poultry raisers from one end of Dixie 


to the other have risen up to defend their industry from the question- 
ings of Friend Eastridge—or rather, how anxious they are to help 


put him on the right road to Profits and Success! 


We must take till 


next month to select other letters and to announce final prize winners. 





” 


“Cleanliness Next to 





Y CHICKENS are given a good 
commercial laying mash, grit and 
oyster shell, and farm grains, all hop- 
per fed. The litter is kept clean and 
dry by frequent changing. A dust 
box containing wood ashes gives the 
birds access to charcoal and a bath in 
the sun. 
One-half inch mesh wire is between 
the roosts and the dropping boards. 
Any wide-awake person who loves 
to care for poultry can profit by it if 


he has good healthy stock, feeds a 
well balanced ration, and practices 
strict sanitation. 

JAMES H. DALTON. 


Nottoway County, Virginia. 


Lessons From Experience 


AM sorry Mr. Eastridge is pessi- 

mistic concerning his poultry ad- 
venture, for a real interest in poultry 
and pessimism are not usually on 
friendly terms. 

Poultry will pay, and especially on 
a small scale where every detail can be 
studied and errors more easily over- 
come. J have had experience with 
locks ranging from 10 to 3,500 laying 
birds. The flock now under my direct 
care is paying. For example, I have 
a pen of Single Comb White Leghorns 
now averaging 70 per cent production 
and a pen of Barred Rocks averaging 
72 per cent. Even with the egg mar- 
ket downhill and feed prices up, my 
records show a profit. Here are six 
rules my experience has taught me :— 

1, You must be interested in poul- 
try not only from a financial stand- 
point but love the birds and feel an 
interest in their welfare. 

2. Your stock must be the best, se- 
lected from breeding stock with proved 
records. 


3. The stock must be housed for 
comfort; therefore a well built house 
that is dry, free from drafts, but 
full of sunshine and fresh air should be 
provided. 


4. The feed must be a well balanced 
ration that has all the essentials for 
making eggs and maintaining the body 
weight. Water is free and should be 
kept before the birds all the time in 
clean containers. 


5. Never become careless in your 
management. Laying hens are nerv- 
ous and resent neglect. They respond 
to a regular routine of feed, water, 
and cleanliness. 


6. You very seldom cure.a sick bird, 
but with regular cleaning and the free 
use of a reliable disinfectant you very 
seldom have a sick bird. 

MARTHA W. BRYANT. 

Isle of Wight County, Virginia. 


Every Friday Judgment Day 


OUR or five years ago our tobacco 

didn’t pay the fertilizer bill, so we 
decided we would put our attention on 
chickens. What we should: have done 
without them I don’t know, for it was 
hard times everywhere and with al- 
most anything, but the chickens bought 
about everything we didn’t raise at 
home. We have a flock of 200 White 
Leghorn hens and I have before me 
the figures for the past five months 
as follows :— 


Expense Sales 
October, 1934......... $34.90 $70.80 
November, 1934........ 29.00 58.17 
PIBGRINDGSE o65.0icasiniece's 39.75 89.64 
Senuaty, 1935.65 6553 32.50 76.51 
Februagy, 1935...... 33.35 84.55 


We have been raising some chickens 
for 36 years, and for five years we 
have been keeping records, and find 
they pay us every time. We had to 
buy all feeds last year. 


We buy our baby chicks, and the 
roosters sold as fryers and broilers 
will about pay the expense up to three 
months of age. At 4% to 5 months, 
the pullets begin to lay. We house the 
hens all winter, and believe culling 
and proper feed the two main things. 
We look over all the hens every Fri- 
day and get out the ones we are sure 
are not laying, kill them, and dress to 
sell on the curb market on Saturday. 

MRS. E. A. PERRY. 

Durham County, North Carolina. 


Ww ww 
FIGHT MITES AND LICE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


between two chicks using the earth- 
worm as the rope. No! No! All 
earthworms are not infested with gape 
worm eggs and larvae. This can hap- 
pen only where the ground is contami- 
nated by turkeys and chickens. 


Prevention and not cure is the com- 
mon sense thing. Do not allow your 
turkeys and chickens to run together. 
By all means rear your young chicks 
on fresh ground. ~The old looped 
horsetail hair treatment is too slow 
and inefficient. This is another case 
where an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. Gape worms develop 
in from one to seven weeks depending 
on warmth and moisture. May time 


is the beginning of real summertime 
you know. 


On the general farm there is no need 
to worry about artificial lights during 
the summer months. Nature has pro- 
vided long enough working hours for 
the hens during this period. To plan 
now for longer working hours for 
your hens next winter by the use of 
artificial light is not a bad idea. It all 
depends of course on what you have 
in mind and how you are situated. Do 
you have a farm home lighting system 
or is rural electrification coming to 
your community on a larger scale? I 
would not be too keen on overworking 
the hens that I planned to breed from 
another year if I were you but if I had 
in mind for the coming winter a com- 
mercial flock large or small it is not a 
bit too early to lay plans for at least 
a 12-hour working day for the hens 
the year around. 








At the World’s 
in 1933 and 1934. 





contests. 
sisters are used in our AAA 


TEN TIMES as MANY EG6S 

I have bought chicks from 6 other 
poultry farms and paid much more for 
them than I did yours, 


Matings. 


FOR MORE EGGS - GREATER PROFITS 


Fair, Chicago, Booth Farms had Championship Trio of pens both 
In the past 6 years in competition with the best breeders from every 
part of the United States our birds have won 926 awards and cups at national laying 
All these hens were_raised on our own breeding farm. 


For 18 years we have maintained a large trapnest 
breeding farm to improve the laying quality of our flocks, 
Over 12,000 poultry raisers order from us every year 
because they know they will get dependable, egg bred, 
easily raised chicks at moderate prices. 






Thousands of their 






















Today, from 150 pul- 
lets of other stock, I 
got 1l eggs and from 

Booth pullets, 
same age, I got 165 
eggs. I am clearing 
$4.40 a day above feed 
costs. - Taylor, 





free. 


DO YOUR OWN 
CHICK SEXING 


Special FREE booklet ogee 
how you can save over 2c 

pullet by doing your own sex: per 
ing and then have the cockerels 









DISCOUNT 
on advance orders, 


10 Varieties 
$ 40 


100 up 
FREE CATALOG 








Bishopville. Fla. 


BOUTH FARMS. 





Box 521, 






CLINTON. MO. 








WE 


antigen, meth 


_ and laying qualities. 
orders each year. 





Barred Rocks, 
live delivery, postage 


paid. Write for prices. 
date as possible so you will get your chicks when wanted. C. C. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, Inc., Box S, Troutville, Va. 


~ Every breeder tested for the Polorum Disease by the stained 
by our flock supervisor. 
a SOUTHLAND chicks come are carefully selected for health, breeding 


This should be satisfactory evidence that SOUTH- 
— LAND CHICKS give satisfaction. 
S. C. Reds, and White Wyandottes. 











All breeders from which 
Hundreds of satisfied customers give us repeated 


We can furnish S. C. White Leghorns, 
We guarantee 100% 
Place your order as far in advance of shipping 
No. 3363. 










1. A 6-weeks pi 
healthy chicks fro’ 


Test! $1 per 100 books order. Prom 
catalog Now! It’s Free! 


Carry a TRIPLE. GUARA! 


ure-bred guarantee! 2. A guarantee replacing losses 1 
at *D price! Pi 100% live delivery guarantee anywhere in the U. S.! “Vigorous LOW 
m free-range flocks that are stronger, healthier, 
ghey are on free range almost the year oroend ee extra ees of spree vest P 

resh air Ee eed. Mo. Board Accredited, 1 RICES 
pn U.S. Dept. ‘ot — a Stained antigen Rapid Whol 


CALHOUN'S POULTRY FARM & ‘Redan. Box (14, 













LE 





rteous service. ments. plod for eye-opening 









Our careful ‘ieediag work and flock Sapeetion assures py 
Kentucky Approved stock, inspected under authority of Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. All stock B.W.D. blood tested by stained antigen method and reactors 
23 ounces per dozen or more used. 

ORDER EARLY — OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 

Write for illustrated catalog and 
Perea on sexed chicks if you wish. 
(Compliance Certificate No. 444.) 
LEXINGTON, 


removed. Only eggs weighing 


Choose from the leading egg and meat breeds. 
1935 prices. Also, 
Write today. D. D. Slade, Owner. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. Fourth St., 















"ena chick from 








Also started chicks. 
KENTUCKY 








BABY CHICKS 
Day Old Pullets — Day Old Cockerels 


from hundreds of Big Bodied White Leghorn 
Breeders mated to Cockerels from one of the 
largest ROP Breeders in New York State. Also 
extra quality Mottled Anconas, Brown Leghorns, 
Sunnyfield Black Minorcas, Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, New Hampshire Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Golden Buff Orpingtons. Priced very 
reasonable. Hatched by expert incubator opera- 
tors. Guarantee to replace all chicks lost first 
14 days at 5c each. Good chicks for commercial 
poultrymen. (CC 1905). 


American Chickeries, Grampian, 


LE CF RtS HATCHED CHICKS 
Saneniae and more easily raised. No orders held up. All 
purebred, blood tested (Fidelity wattle or antigen test, 
under Agricultural Instructor here, or experienced men; 
reactors removed), and from 23 ounce up eggs. Ship Mon- 
days and Thursdays. 100° live delivery, prepaid. Per 100 
Weavers Large Single Comb White Leghorns...... $7.50 

. I. Reds, Bar. Rocks, Bf., Br., mk. Leghorns. 8.00 
White and Black Minorcas, 8.00 


Pennsylvania. 





“Ancona 


White Wyandottes, White and Butt “Rock LRM et 9.00 
New Hampshire Reds, B. J. Giants.............. Bho 
Heavy M any number, no pox a RIOR occcccees c each 


Orders under 100, add ‘25c; over 299. deduct iit 00. 
$2.00 Books Orders. Catalog 
Weaver Electric Hatchery, Box B, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


How to Keep Turkeys 











From D Turkey 
Thousands of Turkey Raisers have 
found that Ray-zem helps take the Free 


bad luck out_ of rey raising. Use 
it in the feed or drinking water. A 
oaks 4 aa i 100 turkeys for 
seaso Greatly reduced prices: is 
pine $1 $109; 4 gal. $2.75; 1 gal. $5. 
f you wish. Money back 

if you = not gaviated. Booklet Free 

AY-ZEM LABORATORIES 

696 Rice Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 






























EXTRA LOW PRICES on’ 


CARTERT 


cllaurics HIGGS, 


Beat hard times with \ good layers. 
Sua of! famous 





Ci Champions. Promp 
= wd hy. ont Vy Bonne LE strong, 


LOOK A AT THESE. Low PRICES 





100 ©6500 864,000 
-$7.40 $36.00 $70.00 


Fully Prepaid Prices 

White, Br. Leghorns, Anconas. 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks.... 7.95 38.50 74.50 
S. C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons... 7.95 38.50 74.50 
White and Columb. Wyandottes 8.45 41.00 79.50 
Heavy Assorted ......ccceeees 7.25 35.00 69.00 
Fo ce Epenial Quality ada ac per chick. 
W, ? Sexed Chicks—either pulies 





or male chicks — one 


> 





A 


to ooz. 
Prices Per 100 Day Old Pulle 
nas.100 for $14.90 


Kay Heavy sarecd-180 for r$ $1500 1 00 for for $7.80 
















Chicks prepaid at above prices. fi re 
deposit, We p . D. ee gg bE ig { ¢ 
epost, e pa. Send 
your ord ah a ame ATAL OG ; 
peony ‘Conon 
Dept. 234 Eldo 
Code Compliance 








TRAIL’S END SUPERIOR 


QUALITY Bred CHICKS 


Boodtested for B. W. D., Agglutination 
Method. From Wormed Breeders Only. 
LEGHORNS, ROCKS, REDS, 
AND BROILER CHICKS. 
Please Write for Free Tetevesting 
Information and Low Price 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
Gordonsville, Virginia. 


Why Turkeys Die 


Disease kills thousands of Turkeys. 
Sanitation and Sytac will help prevent 
much of this loss, at a cost you can 
well afford. Trial size Sytac $1.00; 
either liquid or tablet form. Give ita 
trial. Ask your druggist or order 
direct. Booklet FREE. 


PRICLOE 
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SEXED CHICKS| FREE 
Day-old pullets or cockerels. TEN-LESSON 
90% true to sex guarantee. | POULTR URSE 


14 breede—sexed or unsexed | To every adult an- 
.D. Tested] &* this ad--s 
dandy baby _ chick 

seF REE 





. Our 
SSeS Pra nits Gel: eusbsrias: Bee 160K Matuces ma 




























COLONTAL, POULTRY FARMS 
AND HATCHERIE 


05, Pleasant Hill, Mo. or 
Box Te: 705, Vinita, Okla.” 





$2,250 CASH PRIZES FOR CHICK RAISERS! 
2 dandy contests. $1,000 in 
CASH PRIZES for those whe 
simply write for Rusk’s 
yous baby chick catalog. 








Send for 
Tells all! Also gives Rusk’s SENSATIONAL PRICES on Day: 
Started (e-Weeks-O04). and "SEXED CHICKS, Chicks ener sex you 


--not cross-bred. 14 breeds Be D. T 
$1 books order. We ship C.0.D. Write for ining ate Tet, 
RUSK FARM, Box 5127-E, Windsor, Mo. ~ 












The chick advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 





















This 
Carolina, 


coving North 


and Virginia. It will pay many adver- 


‘‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
South Carolina, 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each 
including each initial 
references, 


initial, 


in your name and address. 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
Give two good 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 























Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 
Carolinas- Virginia... 215,000 North Carolina, S. C., and Va 13¢ a word 13.00 per inch 
—_ BA end Mississippi Valley. . 160,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn..... 9c a word 0. 20 per inch 
you wish ewer ng hee eo gg 125,000 Ky., W. Va., Mid. and B. Tenn. 8c a word $7.50 per inch 
deem Caan WIT: ORDER to on. Goweta- ~Alabama.. ged os ae, and a sins «tse 6% 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch 
ooses 5, exas a So. Oklahoma....... 10c a word 1 h 
ALL TIVE EDITIONS 850,000 WOU 5 aos 5.5 csc o.0an's ee 45¢ a word ; ‘3 00 bee inch DISPLAY CLASMFTED ADS 
Mail your ad with remittance to reach our . 





office not 
preceding 


of month 
of publication 


later than the Ist 
the month 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 
tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
inch in table. 





Farms for Sale 


Free Monthly Catalog—Selected Bargains in Diversi- 
fled Farms—Seven Midwest States--Many with stock, 
equipment, crops started. Small down payments. 
United Farm Agency, FP-428 B. M. A, Blidg., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 





Farm Bargains ga tag 
Box 271, Murphy, N. 


Texas 


Why Pay Rent When You Can Buy a Farm in the 
Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a low price 
and on very favorable terms. This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
crop. No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich, 
and fertite soil. Average annual rainfall about on 
inches. Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. Let 

me send you our folder, ‘‘ The Panhandle and South 
Plains.’’ Write today. T. B, Gallaher, General Freight 
and Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe 
Building, 


Carolina 
Investigate. 


Western 
tunities. 


oppor- 





Amarillo, Texas. 
Virginia — 


in Farms — Free Catalog. 
a, 


Plants 


NOTICE: —IN THH PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. ig rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 
12 Named Dahlias, $1.35; Mixed, 
Catalog. Sunnyside, Jone sville, Va 





Belt Realty, 


Bargains 
Chase City, 

















$1.00; 30, $2.00. 


__Named Canna Lilies _§ L. Calfee, ‘Brunswick, Ga 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


(Certified), Frostproof Cabbage, To- 
Pepper, Onions, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussels 
Collards, Eggplant—Open field grown, treated 
each variety labeled; roots ‘mossed, wrapped; ship- 


Sweet Potatoes 
matoes, 
Sprouts, 


soil; 


ped ventilated cartons, Full count, safe arrival guar- 
anteed, Sweet Potatoes — Porto Ricos, postpaid: 100, 
50c; 200, T5c; 300, 90c; 500, $1.20; 1,000, $1.95; 2,500, 





$4.75; express collect, 
Hall, 
$1.25; 


00, ant -75. Red Velvet, 
.* 85c; 300, 95e 500, 
2/500, express col- 
Gulf State, Earliana, 
; prostpala: 
$1,000, 
Onions - 
a, Sweet 
2,500; $2.15; 
6,000, $4.00; 6,000, express collect, $3.00. Cabbage 
Charleston Wakefield, Early Flat Duteh, Copenhagen 
Market, Early Jersey Wakefield, Late Flat Dutch; 
lards, Georgia Southern—Postpaid: 200, 60c; 300, 70c; 
500, 95c; 1,000, $1.65; 2,500, $3.75; 2,500, express 
collect, $2.50. Pepper—California Wontar, Ruby King, 
Chinese Giant, Pimiento, Tabasco, Red Cayenne; Egg- 
Plant — New York Purple, Black Beauty; Broccoli, 
aevenele Sprouts, Cauliflower—Postpaid: 50, 45c; 100, 
5 Toc; 300, $1.15; 500, $1.40; 1,000, $2.50. 
‘arrier Plant Company, Omaha, Texas. 


SCHROER’S BETTER PLANTS 


SPRING GROWN 
CABBAGE—Early Jersey, 


ancy 






postpaid: 100, £ 
000, 2.25 2 


0, 
>. 50; 
Marilobe, 





Tomatoes- 
Dwarf aoe 





300, 8 
73 500, express collect, $3.7 
( ‘rystal Prizet 
1,000, 95¢ 





; Bermuda, 
-Postpaid: 500, 55c¢; 


vo; 
Yellow 
Spanish 














Frostproof Large Charleston, 





Flat Heads, Golden Acre, Copenhagen Market, Marion 
Market, Allhead, Early Select, All Season Wilt-re- 
sisting ; also Collard, sevoy Cabbage, and Red Cab- 
base Prepaid: Se; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, 
Collect: 1,000, 000, $4.00. 

ONION — Yellow and White Bermuda, Crystal Wax, 
and Sweet Spanish ryeeess: 100, 25c¢; 500, 80c; 
1,000, $1.25. Collect: 000, T5e; 5, 000: 2.00. 

BROCCOLI—Green aeimie iene, 100, 592; 250, 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Collect, $1.50 
per 0 


Cc AU LIFLOWER—Early 
0, $1.25; 500, $2.00; 
ner 1,000. 

TOMATO— Early oe tgs Pritchard’s Scarlet Topper, 
Bonny Best, Clark Early, John Baer, Marglobe, 
Brimmer, Beefsteak, * Now ‘ . and Greater Balti- 
more—Prepaid: 100, 50c; 200, 90c; 500, $1.: ae 1,000, 
$2.50. Collect: $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000, $6.2 

SWEET POTATO—Maryland Goiden, Porto Rico Yam, 
a ae ja and Big Stem Jersey—Prepaid: 500, 
$1. 1,000, $2.25. Collect: $1.50 per 1,000; 
5,00 00, 36:2 25 


Snowball—Prepaid: 100 
1,000, $3.50. Collect: " $2.50 


PEPPER—Ruby King, Ruby Giant, World Beater, 
California Wonder, Pimiento, and Red Cayenne— 
Prepaid: 50, 35¢; 100, 60c¢; 250, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 
1,000, $2.75. Collect: $2.00 per 1,000. 

EGGPLANT “i Braut ty—Prepaid: 50, 50c; 100, 75c; 
250, $1.25: 500, $2.25; 1,000, $3.50. Collect: $2.50 
per 1,000. 


We comply 
and ship true to name variety 


SCHROER PLANT FARMS, 


with all Certification requirements 
Plants of Quality. 


VALDOSTA, GA. 





Kentucky’s Quality Plants—Open fleld grown, large, 
well rooted; mossed, labeled, true variety named. Cab- 
bage—Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 


Early Dutch, 
95e: 1,000, $1.25; 


Late Dutch, Copenhagen—200, 60c; 500, 
5,000, $6.00; 10,000, $11.00; 25,000, 


$25.00." Onions—Yeillow Bermuda, Crystal Wax, Sweet 
—. one ee- -500, The 000, $1.25; 5,000, 
$5.00 0,000, $9.00; 25,000, $20.00. Tomatoes— 

New Stone— 


Greater Bulttsore, Marglobe, Bonny Best, 
500. $1.00; 1,000, $1.50: 5,000, $7.00; 10,000, $14.00; 
a5 000, £35.00: 50.000, $65. 00; 100,000, $125.00. Genu- 
ine Porto Rico Potatoes—From Government certified 
seect—500, $1.25; 1,000. $2.00; 5,000, $9.00. ety 
Nancy Hall Potatoes—500, $1.50; 1,000. $2.50; 5,000, 
10,000, $20.00. Peppers—California Ciwanter: 
’ "Giant, Ruby King, World Beater—100, 60c; 
500, $1.75: 1 . $3.00; 5,000, $12.50. All plants 
prepail and 100% live delivery guaranteed or duplicate 
shinment free —and prepaid. Kentucky Plant Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 





“One Cent Sale’’—Frostproof Cabbage. Onions, and 
Tomatoes—All leading varieties—5 .000, The; 
; 5, $2.51; 10,000, $5.01: 35 000, $12.51; 
ne. 01; 100,000, $5001.’ Improved Porto Rico 
Potatoes—From , Gevornment certified 
000. 0: 5,000, $6.00: 10,000, $12.00; 35,000, 
$27 50: 50,000, $50.00: $95.00. Full count, 
prompt shipment. live delivery guaranteed. South 
Georgia Farms, Quitman, Ga. 








Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Fairview’s Quality Plants—Large, well rooted, 
fleld grown; mossed, labeled, true variety named. Cab- 
bage—For late planting—Charleston. Wakefield, Late’ 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market; Onlons—Yellow Ber- 
Crystal Wax, Sweet Spanish, Prizetaker—500, 
65c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $3.50; 10,000, $6.00; 25:000, 
$15.00. Tomatoes “Gre ater Baltimore, Marglobe Bonny 
Best, New Stone—500, 65c, 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 
10,000, $8.00; 25, 009, $18.75: 50,000, $35.00; 100,000, 
$65.00. Improved Porto Rico Potatoes—From Govern- 
ment certified seed—500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, 
$6.25; 10,000, $12.00; 25,000, ‘$27: 50; 50,000, $50.00; 
100,000, $100.00. Peppers—C alifornia Wonder, Ruby 


open 












King, World Beater, Red Cayenne—100, 50c; 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2.00; 5,000, $7.50. We guaraniee full count and 
100% safe arrival anywhere or duplicate shipment free. 
Fairview Farms, Inc., Quitman, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants- “All “leading 
varieties ; mossed, labeled, variety named— 00, 60c ; 
1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $6.00; 25 , $14.00. 
‘Tomatoes—Greater Baltimore, Marglobe, Bonny Best, 

~-—- Mossed, labeled, true variety named— 
1,600, $1. 00; 5,000, $4.00; 10,000, 

, 25,000, $17.50; 50,000, “$32. 50: 100,000, $60.00. 
Improved Porto Rico Potatoes From certified seed 
—500, ; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $6.00; -10,000, $11.00; 
25,000, “$25. 00; 50,000 $47.50:° 100,000, $90.00. Full 
count ‘and 100% live delivery guaranteed. Sunnydale 


Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 

“All leading varie- 
Frostproof. Cab- 
4" Rye -o4 

peer —500, ; 


Quality Pl lants direct from the grower, 
ties; labeled, mossed, true variety famed. 
bage—For late planting Cc; 1,000 
$5.00; 10,000, $9.50; 
1,000, $1.00; 5,000, 
Tomatoes —: 500, 95¢; 1,000, 

3.5 25,000, $32.50; 50,000, $60. 00; 
Porto Rico’ Potatoes—From 
1.000, $1.75; 5,000, $8.00; 10,000, $15.00: 
express prepaid and 100% live delivery 
anywhere Kentucky Plant & Seed Co., 

y- 





"$110.00. 
seed— 





100, 000. 
Ceconil certified 
noo, $1.10; 
All plants 
guaranteed, 
Hawesville, 





FIELD GROWN PLANTS 
Millions Now Ready—Good Size, Well” Rooted, Full 
Count—-50 to bunch, select varieties, labeled 
separate: packed carefully with damp 
moss to roots. Good Delivery. 


TOMATO—FEarliana, June Pink, See Baltimore, Bon- 








ny Best, Marglobe—Postpaid: 50, 100, 35c; 300, 
T5c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. Express: $1.00, 1,000: 
Oxheart and Beefsteak varieties, 5c hundred higher. 


BROCCOLI—Green 
price as tomatoes. 

CABBAGE — Jersey 
Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, 
and Allhead Early—Postpaid: 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. Express: 75c 

ONIONS— Yellow and White Bermuda, 
Postpaid: 100, 25c; 200, 35¢; 500, T5c: 
3,000, $3.00. iexpre: : The thousand; 16,000; 

SWEET PEPPERS— Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Chinese 
Giant, California Wonder, Pimiento, and Hot Long 
Red—Postpaid: 50, 30c; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$ Express: $2.00 thousand. 

EG JANTS Slack <« Beauty—Same 

rc PATO tag Rico Postpaid: 

0, 


900, $1.2 2.00. Express: 
Cc AU L IF Low Bit — Ear rly Snowball- 


Sprouting Broccoli. Plants — same 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Golden Acre, 
100, 30c; 300, 60c; 
thousand. 


$6. 00. 

















Brice as peppers. 
100, 35c; 300, T5e; 
$1.50 thousand. 
-~Postpaid: 50, 40c; 





















100, 65ce; 500, $2.00. amen Re 2.50 thousand. 
E. A. GODWIN, ENOX, _GEORGI A. 
Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, and Tomatoes ae _lead- 
ing varieties Cabbage—-500, 50c; 1,000, 65c 
$2.00: 10,000, $5.00; 25,000, $12.00; 50,000 
100, 000, $45.00 Onions-—500, 50c; 1,000, 7: 
$3.50; 000, $6.50; 25,000, $15.00. Tomatoes 500, 
60c: 1,000, Thc: 5,000, $3.50; 10,000, $6.50; 25,000, 
$16.00; 56,000, $30.00; 100, 000: $50.00. hig Rico 
Potatoes—From certified seed—500, T5e3 1,000, $1.25; 


5,000, $6.00; 10,006, $10.00; 25,000, $23.00; 50,000, 
$45.00; 100,000, $8500. Full count ‘and 100% satis- 
faction guaranteed Clements Plant Farms, Valdosta, 


Georgia. 





Moore’s Vine Grow Potato Plants—Grown at this ad- 
dress for 15 years; are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Porto Rico and Nancy Hall, $1.75; Norton Yam, $2.00. 
Postage, 25c per 1,000. Strong Transplanted Tomato 
Plants—Woods famous Brimmer, Marglobe, Wilt_ Re- 
sistant, Sparks Earliana, dozen, 25c; hundred, $1.15. 
Pepper—Chinese . Ruby King, and Cayenne, 
dozen 20c; hundred, $1.00. All postage paid. Prompt de- 
livery a specialty. Moore’s Plant Gardens, E. 
Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 





- 





Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—Strong, 8-inch 
plants, the kind that will live and grow—1,000, $2.00; 
5,000, up, 6 Tonsstecs— Diego, Bonny 
Joho Baer, Baltimore—1,0 $1.25; 5,000, up, 
Cabbage—C epenhasen, Golden Acre, Charleston, Early 
Jersey —1,000, S5c; 5,000, up, 65c. Pepper—California 
Giant—1,000, $2.00; 5,000, up, $1.50. 
quick shipment. Owens Plant Co., 





Wonder, Ruby 
vest quality. and 
Pembroke, Ga. 





Plant Assortment—200 Frosiproot Cabbage, 200 On- 
ions, 100 Tomatoes, 25 Peppers, 25 Eggplants, Cauli- 
flower. or Broccoli—all postpaid. $1.00. Mixed as want- 
ed—200, 60c; 550, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid; ex- 
press, collect, $1.00 per 1,000. Large, tough, hand sge- 
lected. Leading varieties. Mossed, labeled, packed in 
ventilated containers Prompt shipment, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Jacksonville Plant Co., Jacksonville, Texas. 








Now Ready—Spring Grown Cabbage Plants—500, 75c; 
1,000, $1.25, postpaid; 5,000 or more. $1.00 per 1,000, 
postpaid. Ready May 15th. Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
and Yam Potato Plants—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.06, pos' 
paid; 5,000 or more, $1.75 per 1,000, postpaid. Leading 
varieties Tomato ges OR 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.75, post- 
paid; 5,000 or more 50 per 1,000, postpaid. Busy 
tee Plant Farm, Franklin Va. 





Highly Improved, Government Inspected, and Treated 
Red, Yellow, and Pink Skin Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
and Triumph Potato Plants—$1.00 thousand. Stone, 
Marglobe, Break O'Day Tomato Plants—$1.00 thousand. 
Royal King Sweet Pepper—35e hundred; N. Y. Im- 
proved and Black Beauty Egeplants—35c hundred. 
Quality, count, live delivecy, satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. C. Page, Graham, Ga. 





Cenenhagen, Dutch, 
Danish Ballhead— 
7.00. Pepper Plants— 
and Ruby Giant— 
Plants — Marglobe, 
Baltimore—1,000. $1.2 
Youmans Plant Co., 


Plants—Golden Acre. 
and Jersey Wakefield. 
1,000, 80c; 5.000, $3.75: 10,000, 

California Wonder, Ruby King. 
1,000, $1.50. Certified Tomato 
Pritchard, Bonny Best, 
$6.00; 10,000, $10.00. 
Georgia. 


Millions Field Grown Cabbage and Tomato Plants. 
open akeflelds, Flat Ball- 
head—300, 60c; 500, 75ce; 1,000, $1.25, 
‘thousand. ‘Tomato’ Plants—Marglobe, 
Baltimore, Stone—Same price. ato, 
Cauliflower—500, $1.50: 1,000, $2.50, postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Ideal Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage 
Charleston 





‘Pembroke, 








Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Millions Wakefield, and 
Dutch; —Stone and Balti- 
more—500, 70c; Certified Mar- 
globe—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid. Pepper and 
Potatoes—500, $1. 00; {,000, $1.75, postpaid. Pepper, 
Potatoes, Tomatoes ready about May L5th. Write for 
wholesale prices. J. R. Cogsdale, Courtland, Va. 


Plants Ready—Cabbage, 
Onion—Prizetaker; Tomato 
1,000, Rg postpaid. 





ready May 10th— 
seed. Prompt ship- 
Hall and Porto Rico—In lots of ten 
thousand and up, 90 cents; one thousand, *$1.25; five to 
fifty thousand, one dollar ber thousand. Dealers, write 
or wire, prices on large quantities. Mrs. W. L. McCaleb, 
Plant Co., Gleason, Tenn. 


Plants—Millions 
plants, . Treated 


Potato 
Strong, healthy 
ments. Nancy 


Sweet 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
NANCY HALLS, 
PORTO RICOS. 
1,000 BUSHELS SELECTED AND TREATED 
SEED BEDDED. 
YOUR ORDER NEEDED APPRECIATED. 
PLANTS 75c per 1,000 
GLEASON PLANT FARMS, 


GLEASON, TENNESSEE, 


AND 





Porto Rico Potato 


King and 


Ruby 
$1.50 


Plants—$1.50 thousand. 
California Wonder Pepper—500, 85c 
thousand. Black Beauty Eggplants and Hot Pepper, 
same price as sweet. Marglobe and Baltimore Toma- 
toes—500, T5c: $1.2 Cabbage and Onions 


20 thousand. 
$1.00 thousand. All postpaid. R. Chanclor, Pitts, Ga. 





Spring Grown Cabbage Plants Ready— 
ties—-300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, prepaid; express, 
1,000, $1.00; ,000, $4. 00: 10,000, $7.00. Onions and 
Tomato Plants- -~same price. May, June shipments. 
Book orders now. Special prices on bigger lots. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Irvin Blythe, Franklin, Va. 


Leading varie- 











Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Nigger 
Killer; Tomatoes—Marglobe, Greater Baltimore; Sweet 
Pepper—Ruby King, Pimiento—$1.00 thousand. Onion 


and Cabbage Plants 


pers—$1.50 thousan:l. 
shipments. 


-75e thousand. Hot Cayenne Pep- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Prompt 
Tuten Plant €o., Baxley, Ga. 





Cabbage, Collards, and Onions Plants—Leading va- 
rieties—300, 45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid; ex- 
press, 60c thousand. Tomatoes—Stone, Marglobe, Bal- 
timore—300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid. 
Good plants. Prompt shipment. Well packed. Guaran- 
teed. Charlie Joyner, Franklin, Va 

Highly Improved, Government Inspected, Red, Pink 
Porto Ricos, White Yams, Nancy Halls Potato Plants; 
Marglobe, Baltimore, Break-O-Day, Stone, Tomato 
Plants—$1.00 thousand, Eggplants, 40¢c hundred. Sweet 
Pepper of several kind, 35c hundred. Satisfaction guar 
teed. J. H. Lord, Graham, Ga. 


We Pay Shipping Charges and 
tion — Certified Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico—$1.75 per 1,000. 
orders. Have grown and 
to satisfied customers 
Co., McLemoresville, 








Guarantee Satisfac- 

Porto Rico, and Bunch 
Speciat price on large 
shipped plants for 10 years 
in dozen states. Adams Potato 
Tenn. 





CERTIFIED 
POTATO, TOMATO, CABBAGE 
PLANTS READY 








POTATO Porto Rico, 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; 
5,000, $6.25 

‘TOMATO—Bonny Best, Marglobe, John Baer, Bal- 
timore, _and Stone—100, 30c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
$1.25; 5,000, $5.00. 

CABBAGE — Leading Varieties—500, 60c; 1,000, 
$1.00; 5,000, $3.75. Collect, 

Full Count — Prompt Shipment Safe Arrival. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY, 


ROCKINGHAM, GEORGIA. 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Onion Plants—Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, Prize- 
taker, At AC —, pencil-size—Postpaid: 500, 60c: 
1,000 $2.50; 6,000, $4.50. Express: 6,000, 
$3. pada heen Satisfaction 


00: guaranteed. 
Culver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 





Millions of Cabbage, Onion, and Tomata oO 
we a | Es plants. Prices: 200. ; 500, 
otato Plants—Porto Ries” Nancy 

Hall, rg ‘Bik Stem Jerseys—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. 
Valdosta Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Extra Early Maryland Golden, 


Porto Rico Yam, Early Triumph—Ready now. All Gov- 
ernment inspected, and treated. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50: 
5,000, $6.25. Goods plants. Prompt shipment. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


1,000,000 Thrifty Nancy 





Hall, Porto Rico Potato 


Plants—From treated seed. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prompt shipment. Postpaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. 
Express paid, 4,000, over, $1.25 thousand. ' E. D. 


Thacker, Dresden, Tenn. 








Cabbage “and Onion Plants—1, 000, $1 









$1.2 3, . postpaid: 
$1.00, express collect. Tomato Plants—1,000, - $1.75, 
paid; $1.50, express collect. Potato Plants—1, 000, 
$2.00, postpaid: $1.7 75, express colléct. Drake Plant 
Company, Franklin, Va 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1. 50. 
Marglobe and Baltimore Tomato Plants — 500, 90c 
1,000, $1.65. Ruby King Pepper Plants—500, $1. 00: 
1,000, $1.75. All prepaid. Southeastern Plant Co.. 
Pitts, Georgia. 





Plants — Cabbage—Onion—All _ varieties—500, 75e: 
1,000, $1.25, postpaid: 5,000, $4.00, expressed. To- 





mato—300, 60c; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Large _lots, 
$1.00 thousand, expressed. Virginia Plant Farm, 
Courtland, Va. 

Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 


500, 60c: 1,000, $1.00. June Pink, Mixon’s 
All, and Marglobe Tomato Plants—100, 25c; aa 
All plants prepaid. B. Clegg, Sanford, N. 


POTATO, TOMATO, fo 


CERTIFIED POTATO PLANTS — Porto Rico, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 5,000, $6.00. 


American Prolific, $1.75 per 1,000. 


Earliest of 
$1.00 





Extra Production in Potatoes Pays for Plants 
TOMATO PLANTS—$1.00 per 1,000. 
CABBAGE 50c; 1,000, 75c; 3,000 


PLANTS—500, 
up, at 50¢ per 1,000. 
Quality, Count, Promptness Guaranteed. 
AMERICAN PLANT CO., Inc., ALMA, GA. 
Send No Money—Pay Postman — Tomato, Cabbage. 
Onion Plants—Assorted as desired. Roots mossed. 500. 
50c: 1,000, 90c. Prompt shipment. Porto Rico Yams— 
$1.50 thousand. Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 








©, Bermuda Onions, Tomatoes, Pep 
s, Eggplants, and Broccoli—Good strong plants—200, 
60c; 550, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid; not prepaid 
$1.00 thousand. Star Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 


Frostproof Cabbag 





Millions Certified Yellow and Purple Skin Porto Rico 
Potato Plants. Tomato Plants. From certified seed 
Leading varieties. All, $1.50 per 1,000, prepaid 
Prompt shipment. T. H. Gordon, Rochelle, Ga. 





Quality Plants—Leading varieties. Cabbage—1,000 
90c; 5,000, $3.75. Onions—1,000, $1.00; 5,000, Het et 
Tomato — 1,000, $1.10; 3,000, $3.00; 5,000, 4.7 
Brooks County Plant Company, Quitman, Ga 

Rico Potato Plants—Grown 
Shipped in boxes day order 


prepaid; not prepaid, $1.00 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Bunch Yam 
ooley Yam, Southern Queen, Red Bliss 

Plants—500, 1 1,000, $1.75, deliv- 
Denson, New Miss. 





Nancy Hall 
from select, treated seed. 
received. $1.40 per 1,000, 
thousand. Duke Plant €o., 


Hall, 


and Porto 





Nancy 
Yellow Yam, 
Sweet Potato 


ered. Geo. M. Site, 





Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Ship today 
$1.25 thousand; five thousand lots, $5.00. Certified 
Tomato Plants—$1.00 thousand. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 


Million Certified Porto Rieo Sweet Potato Plan 
80e thousand; any amount wanted. Certified Saaretabe 
Tomato Plants—85c thousand. Quality and count guar- 
anteed. G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 








Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
—$1.50 thousand. 


Early Cluster Potato Plants 
Brimmer, Marglobe, Earliana Toma- 





*to Plants—50c hundred; 20c dozen. Eggplants, Sweet 
and Hot Peppers—60c hundred; 20c dozen. Celery 
Plants—60c hundred; 15c dozen. Delivered. W. L 
Johnson, Blackstone, Va. 

Try Our Certified Plants—Tomato—Marglobe, Bonny 
Best, and Baltimore; Potato—Porto Rico—Price, $1.00 
thousand. Cabbage, Collard, Onion—75e thousand. Best 


varieties Pepper and Eggplant—$1.75 thousand. Postage 
extra. Write for descriptive price list. Lakeside Plant 
Farms, Lakeland, Ga. 





Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand. 
Cabbage, leading varieties, 60¢: White Bermuda Onion. 
75c: Marglobe and Baltimore Tomato, 75c; Hot and Big 








Bell Pepper, $2.50, or 50c hundred. Satisfaction un- 
conditionally guaranteed. Quitman Potato Company, 
Quitman, Georgia. 

Genuine Improved Potato Plants — ‘‘Selected and 
Treated’’—Porto Rico, Norton Yam, and Cuban Yam— 
$1.65 thousand, at beds; $1.85 per 1,000, postpaid; 
Nancy Hall, $1.95 thousand. ‘‘Shipment May 5th.” 
Prompt service. Cash with order. W. B. Moss, 
Varina, N. C. 

Quality Salen. Tomatoes—All va- 


a ig 
rieties—500, 65c; 0, 90c paid. Pepper and Po- 
tatoes—500, $1.00; ' 1,000, “31 rs postpaid. Tomatoes, 
Pepper, and Potatoes ready about May 15th. Write for 
Wholesale prices. Truckers Supply Co., Courtland, Va. 





Cabbage and Onion Plants — 75ce thousand, express 
collect; $1.10 thousand, prepaid. Porto Rico and Red 
Yam Potato Plants and Marglobe Tomato Plants—$1.25 
thousand, express collect; $1.75 thousand, prepaid. 
Prompt shipment. W. J. Davis Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Tomato Plants—Millions ready. Field grown from 
certified seed; disease free. Genuine Marglobes, Bal- 
timores, and Bonny Best—T75c per 1,000; 5,000, $3.00. 
Water moss to roots. Fresh delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, a. 


Certified Porto Rico and Early Triumph Potato 
Plants—$1.25 per 1.000; 5,000, $5.50. Quality, count, 
promptness guaranteed. L. T. Harrington, Alma, Ga. 








Millions Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Onion, Beet, and 
Tomato—500, 80c. Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00, Inter - 
national Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


prepaid. 





Frostproof Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Beet Plants—All 
yarieties—300, 60c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid: 
5,000, 00, expressed. ' Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
Julla Tankford, Franklin, Va. 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
PORTO RICOS, NANCY HALLS 
Strong and Healthy. 
$1.00 per 1,000. 

SHELBY PLANT FARMS, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 








Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Eastern Yam, Early Triumph, 
Georgia Buck, Hati, Japanese Yam, Red Mobelian. 
Old Time Spanish—$2.00 per 1,000, ‘parcel post paid. 
Cc. C. Taylor, Maiden, N. C. 





rtified Porto Rico Potato Plants — 1,000, $1.15; 
5,000, $5.00! 10,000, $9.00. Express collect. Marglobe 
Tomato Plants, same price. Prompt shipment. Weaver 
Plant Farm, Ocilla, Georgia. 





Inspected, Certified Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
1.50 th ousand, mailed; $1.25 thousand, expressed: 
10,000, $10. All orders filled promptly. Gainesville 
Plant ge Gainesville, Ga. 





Tomato Plants—100, 35c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 
FEarliana, June Pink, Marglobe. Potato Plants—Porto 
Rico, Nancy Hall—1,000, $1.75. Postpaid. Sandyridse 
Plant Farm, Newton, N. C. 


Frostproof Cabbage, ‘Onion. Beet Plants—Best yariee 
ties—300, 50c; 500. 75c; 1,000, $1.60, postpaid: 5,000, 
$4.00, expressed. Wacmatnes ready May 10th. Fairview 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 
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Classified Ads 


—o—oeeeeeeeeeem 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Certified Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Mossed, 
packed ; immediate shipment. $1.00 per 1,000; 5,000, 
ip, 75c. Good plants and count, Macon Plant Farm, 
Koute 3, Macon, Gia. 








Cabbage and Onion Planits—Leading ieties—300, 
75c; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid. Express lots, 75c per 1,000. 
lomatoes, same price ,after the 15th. Charles Plant 
harm, Franklin, Va. 











Porto Rico and Norton Yam Potato” Plants Inspe ted 
and treated. Order now— early plants. Cash with 
rder. $1.50 ge ee di jlivered. K. P. Stegall Co., 
Marshville, N 








Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants. —$1.45 per 1,000. 





Tomato Plants—100, 50c; 200, 90c, postpaid. Plants 
Mossed, packed. Marks’ Plant Farm, Buie’s Creek, 
North Carolina. 

Baltimore, Matchless Tomato Plants—1,000, 





63¢; 5,000, $2.50. Cabbage—same price. 
Full count. Quality guaranteed. H. C. Rowe, 
gverald, Georgia, 


Roots mossed. 
I Fitz- 





Four Acres Certified Marglobe Tomato Plants—7ic 
thousand, f.o.b. Bell Pepper, Hot Pepper, Eggplants— 
>1.25 thousand, f.o.b. Barney Lynn, Route 4, Way- 
cross, Georgia. 





Early Jersey Cabbage Plants—$1.00 per 1,000, de- 
livered. _Marglobe, June Pink, and Saran Tomato 
he tg aM per 1,000, delivered. KE, K. Campbell, 
P arkton, N. C. 








Strong He palthy Pink Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
$1.00 per 1,000, f.o.b.; $1.35, postpaid. Certified stock. 
May and June delivery. W. L. McClellan, Bridge- 
boro, Georgia. 

Field-grown Tomato, Cabbage, and Onion Plants— 
All varieties—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.00. Sweet Pepper 
and Potato—1,000, $2.00, postpaid. C. J. Holcomb, 
Courtland, Va, 


MILLIONS CE CERTIFIED PURE ‘STRAIN. PORTO 
RICO POTATO PI LANT iS 

$1.35 thousand, postpaid. Wholesale, 5,000, 

90c thousand, express collect. Prompt shipments 
and satisfaction Soar 

J. C. MeDONALD, VAL DOSTA, GA. 








Porto Rico Potato Plants—Direct from Grower—$1.2 
thousand, not prepaid. - Thousand least shipped. vod 
with order. Can ship anywhere. % -@, Rang 
Valdosta, Ga, 

Potato, Tomato Plants—Porto Ricos, Pink, Yellow, 
$1.00 thousand. Marglobe, Pritchards Tomato, 75c 
oe Satisfactory raetivery: Calvary Plant Farms, 

Calvary, Ga. 





Certified Nancy Hall, Running and Bunch, Porto 
Rico Sweet Potato Plants—$1. 75 per 1,000, postpaid. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. E. P. Jeuberry, ‘Greenfield, 


‘Tennessee. 





Government Inspected Porto Rico Potato Plants—Red 
skin; well rooted—$1.50 per 1,000, prepaid. Ready 
April 10th. Sarney Potato Plant Co., Barney, Ga. 


Certified Red, Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
$1.00 thousand, f.o.b.; $1.40, postpaid. Tomatoes, $1.00 
thousand, postpaid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 








Tomato Plants—Bonny* Best, Stone, Matchless,  Balti- 
more; varieties Cabbage—500, 60c;21,000, $1.00, post- 
paid. Mossed, packed. Roscoe Mays, Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Red Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 thousand. 
Tomatoes, 75c thousand. Pepper, 20c hundred. I grow 
what I sell. Guaranteed. G. R. Gardner, Pavo, Ga. 





Millions Plants—Porto Rico, Nancy Halls. Leading 
varieties Tomatoes, Peppers—90c thousand. Large or- 
ders, wire International Plant Growers, Baxley, Ga. 


Tomato Plants—Globe, Stone, Redfield, Matchless— 
Roots mossed, varieties Cabbage—All postpaid: 500, 


65c; 1,000, $1.00. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 








Nancy Hall, and Norton Yam Potato 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Ready May 
Sanford, N. C. 


Porto Rico, >} 
Plants—-500, $1.00; 
Sth. M. M. Buchanan, Route 











Cabbage Plants—Postpaid: 85c thousand. ~ Wilt Re- 
sistant Marglobe Tomato—Carefully treated — 1,000, 
$1.00. Chesterfield Plant Farm, Chesterfield, 8S. C. 





Millions Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
From improved Prompt shipment. Full count. 
90¢ per 1,000. Farmers Plant Co., Gleason, Tenn. 





1,000, 000 Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
From treated seed. Guaranteed. Prompt shipment. 
1,000, $1.00. Gordon Thacker, Dresden, Tenn. 





Coker’s Golden Porto Rico Potato Plants—May ship- 
ment—$1.25 per 1,000, delivered; 10,000, $10.00, deliv- 
ered by y_express. Redland Farms, Odum, Ga. 











Certified Plants!—Porto Rico Potatoes—1,000, $1.25. 
Marglobe Tomato Plants—$1.00. Quality, count guar- 
anteed. Vernon Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga. 


F. Carter, Rockingham, Georgia — Porto | Rico, 


Naney Mirai Early Triumph Potato Plants—$1.25 per 
1,000. Advise how ship, express or mail. 


MILLIONS BETTER QUALITY PLANTS 
Porto Rico POTATOES and Early TOMATOES— 
$1.00 thousand. Frostproof CABBAGE and Ber- 
muda ONIONS—65c thousand, Express or mail. 


BAXLEY BROKERAGE CO., BAXLEY, GA. 











Cabbage and Onion Plants—Leading  varieties—60c 
per 1,000. Potato and Tomato Plants—$1.00 per 1,000. 
Certified seed. Bill Peters, Ray City, Ga. 





Large, Healthy Plants—Potato; Marglobe, Baltimore, 
other varieties Tomato, from Certified seed — $1.00 
thousand. D. J. Harrison, Blackshear, Ga. 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Millions Ready—Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato 
Plants—From selected seed—$1.35 thousand, delivered. 
is arks Plant Co., Gleason, Tenn. 





Pure c ‘ertified 
1,000. 1 


Plant 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00_ per 
s. Full count. Moss packed. Bibb 
Macon, Ga. 












Millions. Certified Porto Rico Plants—Fully Guaran- 
thousand, delivered; 90c thousand, f.o.b. 
Hilton Plant Co. 





3axley, Ga. 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Potato, Pepper, 90c; Tomato, Cabbage, 50c thousana. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 thousand. 
H. S. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 





Plant 














Genuine Nancy Hall, Y low Yam, and Porto Rico 
Sweet Potato P santa — ela thousand, delivered. Paul 
Jones Rushing, Gleason, Tenn. 











nuine- Red Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.35 
nd, prepaid;s wholesale, $1.00 thousand! collect. 
Alexander, Ousley, Ga. 
Nancy Ha ll Plants — Best Quality—Count, service 
cuaranteed. $1 thousand, delivered. Robert Duke 
Plant Farm, ve ason, Tenn. 














Georgia, offers Gov- 
Onions, 60c; Po- 


Mrs. Roberta Walden, Valdosta, 
ernment Inspected Plants—Cabbage, 
tato, Tomato, $1.00 thousand. 











CERTIFIED PORTO RICO POTATO PLA 

Millions ready. 1.00 per® 1,000; lots 10,600, 90c. 

Genuine MARGLOBE TOMATO PLANTS—75c per 

1,000. All First-Class Plants—C on and Quality. 
Guaranteed. Terms, ¢ 

JAMES WILLIAMS, ROC KING HAM, GA. 





Halls— Best 


Sweet Potato lente ae Nancy 
$1. i Margrave 


Quality—500, 75c; 1,00 25, delivered. 
Plant Co., Gleason, tone 





Buy Your Sweet Potato, 
other plants from Prof. 
$1.50 per 1,000, delivered. 


Blight Proof Tomato, and 
Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 





Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph Plants—No disease, 
Five hundred, $1.00; es $1.75, prepaid. J. J. 
Vvarringer, Conover, - 





~ Potato and a P lants—$1.( 00 thousand. 
Farm, Pisgah, N. C 

Potato, Tomato Plants — $1.00 thousand ¥. is 
Carter, Coffe Ga 

Potato Plants — 90c thousand Highland Farms, 
Gleason, Tennessee 

Porto. Ri o Poti ato Plants—$1.60 thousan Pittman 
Fuller, Cecil, Ga 

Cc ertified - M: Arg lobe . Plants—$1 Ledden, 





Sanford, N 


J. €.-Byre, 








—$1.00 thou 








Pota omato > Plan ts 
Coffee, 
Flowers 
LARGE FLOWERING 


CHRYSANTHEMUM S 
SOUTH’S MOST GORGEOUS FLOWER 
Red, Pink, Yellow, Purple, Lavender, 
Bronze — Strong plants, ready for 
planting 





3 for 25e or 


BABY POMPOMS OR BUTTON TYPE 
Red, Pink, Yellow, Purple, Lavender, White, 
Yellow. Bronze, Purple — Strong plants for 
OUSMOOTS 2p ccsccvcccsccescvcccccsccgcs Each 9c 
3 for 23c or 12 for 85c 
WE PAY THE POSTAG E 
Satisfaction or Money Back. 


WAXAHAC HIE, TE XAS 








Guarantee 
NAUGHTON FARM 











Cabbage, Onions, and Collard Plants—60c per 1,000. 
Tomato and Potato Plants—$1.00 per 1,000. Dorris 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





Pure, Certified Red Porto Rico Potato, Plants- Te 50 
thousand, delivered, in 5,000 or more. J. B. Patterson 
Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 





Improved Red and Pink Porto Rico Potato, Marglobe 
Tomato, Sweet ao: Plants—$1.10, f.o.b. oN. W. 
Daniel, Ty Ty, Georgia 





Early Triumph, Porto Rico, Nancy Halls, Southern 
Queen, Tomato Plants—$1.75 thousand, prepaid. J. F. 
Punch, Newton, Ne 








Millions, cy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
quant gue antecd—$1. 00 thousand. Farmers Plant 
McKenzie, Ten 











Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Plants — Best — $1.25 
thousand, delivered, Large orders, less. Carl Parks & 
Co., Gleason, 1 










Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, 
One day service. United Plant 


Millions C 
$1.00; 5,060, § 
Growers, Alma, 





Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato 


Best Quality 
10,000, $9.00. Theron W. Rush- 


Plants—1,000, $1.00; 
ing, Gleason, Tenn. 





Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, $1.00; 
5,000, $4.75. Prompt shipment. Farmers’ Plant Ex- 
range, Alma, Ga. 

Improved Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Plants—$1.2o 
thousand, prepaid. Prompt shipment. Silas Haskins, 
Gleason, Tennessee. 











Tennessee Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Absolutely dis- 
ease free. $1.00 per 1,000, prepaid. LT oberts, 
Gleason, Tenn. 





Certified Porto Rico Potato Figte—ene for prices, 
ten to hundred thousand. . Williams (Grower), 
Quitman, Ga, 





Nancy Hall st Porto Rico Potato Plants—From 
treated seed — $1.00 thousand. Parks Plantation, 
Gleason, Tenn. 





Improved Porto Ricot Potato Plants—$1.45 per 1,000, 
or ee mossed, packed. Cecil Marks, Buie’s 





Porto Rico Potato Plants— 


Government Inspected 
Baxley, Stone Plant Company, 


$1.50 thousand, f.0.b. 
Baxley, Ga. 





“Porto” Rico. Sweet Potato 
Gleason, 


Yellow Yam, 


Nancy Hall, 
)0. ‘thousand. Rushing and Essry, 


Plants—$1 
Tenness 


Certified “Porto Rico Potato Plants—Red and Pink 
Skin— $1.40 thousand, f.o.b. Warren Miles, Route 1, 
Baxley, Ga. 














Nancy Halls and Porto Rico—Strong Healthy Plants— 
$1.20 thousand, delivered. C, H. Chandler, McKenzie, 
Tennessee. 


Water Lilies—Pink, Blue, Yellow, 65c White. 35e. 
Pink Lotus, 75c. Water Gardens, tiseineator ; 





Nursery Stock 
Peach Trees — Commercial Varieties of Peach Trees 
at Lowest Prices-—Write for catalog. Southern Nursery 
Company, Winchester, Tenn. 


Early Bearing Papershell Pecans, Fruits, 
Ete.—New catalog free. Bass Peécan 


Lumberton, Miss. 
Seeds 


ae NCES TWO Dey, COLD AND 
MUT RESISTANT PATS 
COKER 33- 1-47 
For the Piedmont. For the Fulghum District. 
Can be seen under field conditions at 
COKER FARMS, Hartsville, S. C.; Bennettsville, 
. C., between May list and 20th. 

Full information furnished on request. 
COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY, 
D. BR. COKER, President, HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
w atch this space for Coker Ad next month. 





Berries, 
Nurseries, 








COKER 





COKER 33-19 





Fancy Recleaned, Graded Peas—Crowders, 10c pound; 
Redripper, Whippoorwill, Clay; Tokio Beans, 3c; Cane 
seeds, 4¢; Mung Beans, dc. Send cash. Prompt ship- 
ment; f.o.b. Red Cross Store, Oakboro, N. C. 





Hardy Alfaifa Seed, $7.50; Grins fam. + 00; 
Red Clover, $13.00; Sweet Clover, $5.0 All pound 
bushel. Track, Concordia. Return’ seed “it not Satiafied. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 








Get our Quotations on Tested Seei—Including Grass- 
es, Clovers, Sesbania, Crotalaria, Cane, Millet, Velvet 
and _Soybeans. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 








ne Seed (Recleane: \)—Forage variety, $2.00 bushel. 
van June and Yellow Dent, $2.50 bushel. A. C. 
, Agriculture Teacher, Liberty, & Cc. 





Johnson Grass, Bermuda Grass, Carpet Grass, Cat 
Tail Millet, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, and Field Peas. 
v Bush, Albany, Ga. 





Mixed Pcas, 


Laredo Soybeans, $2 
Vr Hickory Sced 


& 
$1.65 bushel. Write for 
Company, Hickory, N. C 


5; Tokios, $1.30; 
or price list. 





Write us for Prices on ECasheeni: Peas, Cane Seed, 
Seed Corn, and Mung Beans. Stanly Hardware Co., 
Albemarle, N, C. 











Tokyo Soybeans, Mixed Field Peas—Write 


For Sale Xx 
Samuel Bear, 

















for our prices. & Sons, Wilming- 
mm, MM. <. 

Lookout Mountain Potatoes — Wholesale, Ri Retail. 
Simpson & Sons, Oxford, N. C 

Buchanan Sells Seeds—Catalog Free. Buchanan’s, 


Memphis, Tenn. 





Improved Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
$1.40 thousand, delivered. Moore & Parks, Gleason, 
Tennessee. 





Treated Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Nor- 
folk—1,000, $2.00, prepaid. Arthur Mitchell, aml 
Virginia. 





Golden Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 thousand, 
po ystpaid. Get quantity price. Geo. Thompson, Odum, 
Georgia. 





Inspected Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 thousand, 
prepaid. Ready April 15th. P, Culpepper, Barney, Ga. 
Cabbage, Onion Plants—75c per thousand. 
Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





Tomato, 
Prompt shipment. 





xrto Rico Potato_and Marglobe Tomato Plants— 
$1. 00 thousand. R. D. Raulerson, Rockingham, Ga. 





Sweet Potate Plants—Nancy Halls and Porto Ricos— 
Good strong plants—1,000, $1.00; large lots cheaper. 
Thompson's Plant Far McKenzie, Tenn. 

Certified, Pure Stock Porto Rico Potato ~ Plants— 
95 cents thousand; any amount; ready now. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. I. B. Jones, Screven, Ga. 




















Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph Plants—Chemically 
treated—Five hundred, $1.00; thousand, a. 75, prepaid. 
Barringer Plant Farm, Conover, 


Porto Rico Potato Plants — Government Inspected— 
$1.25 thousand. Griffin Bros., Route 1, Ty Ty 





Stokes Master etches Tomato Plants—‘‘Certified 
seed’’—1,000, $1.25. Ramseys Farm, Quitman, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50 
prepaid. Strong plants. J. T. Holland, Sparks, Ga. 








Porto Rieo Potato st ggek Ney to offer. Inspect- 
ed. $1.00 thousand. J. Boyett, Bristol, Ga. 





Potato Plants—$1.75_ thousand. 


Leading Varieties 
300, $1.00. Post- 


Tomatoes of best varieties—100, 40c; 
paid, Oo. D. Murray, Catawba, N. C 





“Cabbage, Collard, Bermuda Onion, Tomato Plants— 
5e thousand. Peppers—$1.00 thousand. Delivered. 
Pine Grove Plant Co., Pine Grove, Ga. 








Schroer’s Tomato, Potato, Pepper, Eggplants are 
ea(ly—See large ad for prices these and other plants. 
Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga, 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—99 cents per 1,000. 
Prompt shipment. Bacon Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





Million Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 per 
1,000, f.o.b. Kimbrel Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Cabbage, Tomato, Collard, Potato Plants—l5c hun- 
dred, prepaid. M. H, Adams, Farmer, N. C. 


Treated Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.: 
postpaid. Smith & McGill, Gleason, Tenn, 








25 thousand, 





Good Strong Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants— 


1,000, $1.2 1,000, postpaid, $1.50 Prompt ship- 
Ment. W. R Batten, Winokur, Ga. 





Genuine Certified Yellow Porto Rico Potato “ Plants— 
Promptly—5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.50. Grady Turner, 
Route 3, Macon, Ga. Phone 7904. 


a= Rico Potato Plants, $1.00; Tomato, 75c; Pep- 
Der, $1.00 thousand. Million to offer. Dealers, write. 
B. J. Morris & Son, Baxley, Ga. 





Tomato Plants—35c, 100. Cabbage—lic, ~ 100. De- 
livered. Godwin Jenkins, Conway, N. C. 





Porto Rico Potato Plants— Millions—Inspected—5, 000, 
$3.75. Bristol Plant Co., Bristol, Ga 





Beans 





WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us that 
it is difficult to tell the difference between Otootan 
and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there may be 
substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan without any 
attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee does 
not cover Otootan seeds. We believe all advertisers 
offering Otootan Soybeans in our columns are honest 
and responsible, but we are not liable for losses due 
to substitution of Black Ebony Soybeans for Otoo- 
tans. Neither does our advertising guarantee cover 
Laredo Soybeans, since leading authorities advise 
us that Indiana redo Seeds and true Laredo 
seeds are similar in appearance. We are not liable 
for losses due to substitution of Indiana Laredo 
for the true Laredo Soybeans. 











New Crop Velvet Beans — 90-Day Velvets, 90c; 
Osceola Velvet Beans, $1.75; Bunch, 83-00; Otootan 
Soybeans, $6.00; Biloxi Soybeans, $2.25. Write for 
prices Cowpeas, Peanuts. T. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga. 





For Sale—New Crop, Recleaned Mammoth Yellow 
Soybean Seed—In even weight, mo bushel bags, $1.35 
per bushel; f.o.b. Camden, N. C. Tokios, $1.30 per 
bushel. F. P. Wood, Camden, N. Cc. 





55 
Cane 


Carolina Rowdy Cane Seed—$2.25 bushel. 
forage; none better for syrup. 
North Carolina. 


Good for 
Sandy Evans, Garland, 





Early Orange 


, Cane Seed—$2.00 bushel. Good for 
fee@ or syrup. G. 


Norman Allen, Garland, N. 














Cantaloupes 
Early Delicious Cantaloupes—25 to 50 per vine— 
package, 7 1-Acre package, $2.00. Grand 
Melon Farms, Grand Ba Ala. 
Cock 
Field Selected Kimrey’s Two-eared Big yielder ; 


red from Mosby’s, to satisfy the most ‘seh ular farmer. 
ck, $1.00; half, $1.50; bushel, 5; (five bushels, 
freight prepaid). N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C 








WE BELIEVE THAT THE MONEY SP ENT FOR | 
FIELD SELECTED, REGISTERED SEED OF 


“LATHAM’S DOUBLE” CORN 


WILL YIELD THE HIGHEST NET RETURN of - 

any money invested in your 1935 farm operations. 

Don’t blame any variety of seed if you plant 

“‘bootleg’’ stock. Play safe and use only the best. 

We are more interested in results than sales. 
PRICE—$1.00 Peck; $3.50 Bushel. 

F. P. LATHAM, Originator, Belhaven, 


Cotton 


Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed—Only few hundred bush- 

els world famous Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed left. Will 

sell for only two dollars a bushel, Send cash with order. 

S sage shipped same day order received. Rush order to 
ginator. Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


N. C, 











Wild’s Strain 5 Cotton Seed—First year from Coker. 
Grown on our own farms and kept absolutely pure. The 
best of all long staple cottons. Lints = and heavy 
yielder. Cash with order. $2.00 aig <add $5.00 hundred. 
R. P. Stegall Co., Marshville, N. C. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CL 
BIG BOLL COTTON 


1 to 9 bushels, $2.00¢per bushel; 9 to 49, 
50 bushels or more, $1.75 per bushel. 
EARLIEST AND HIGHEST YIELDING. 
MOST DESIRABLE FOR LATE PLANTING. 
24-Page Catalog. full of valuable information, goes 
with bill of lading for each shipment. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM, 
J. O. M. Smith, Ow E Mer., Commerce, Ga. 








LAND 
SEED 


$1.90; 











~ MEXICAN BIG BOLL COTTON 
BALE TO ACRE LAST YEAR. 

Seed, $1.00 per bushel. Freight prepaid on 10-bushel 
lots. High per cent germination. 

A. B. CLEGG, SANFORD, N. C. 





Certified Farm Relief Strain 2—First year from 
Coker, Lints above 40%. Grown on our own farms an:t 
strictly pure. Without doubt the best of all 1%-inch 
ottons. Cash with order, $2.00 bushel; $5.00 per 100. 
R. P. Stegall Co., Marshville, N. C. 





° 
Crotalaria 

Crotalaria Spectabilis—Free pamphlet. Average fer- 
tilizer yield this summer legume, $22.00 per acre, be- 
sides tremendous tonnage green weight for humus. Has 
doubled crop yield. Can plant in crop rows. 
high germinating seed, mechanically scarified. See 
Tr your order. Simpson Nursery, Monticello, 

orida. 





Ginseng 
Roots Bring $12.00 Pound—Seed fcr Sale—Market 
address with each order. Circular Free. Fezler, 
Patchogue, N. Y. 





Grow Ginseng for Profit—Culture Booklet for stamp. 
Box 446-F, Miami, Florida. 


Golden Seal 


Make Money Growing Sonne. Seal — Details” Free. 
Romco, Box 464, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Sones 
best Carpet Grass — Reduced. Also 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Lespedeza 


New Crop, Recleaned—Common, Korean, Kobe, and 
Tennessee 76 Lespedeza Seed — Twelve cents pound. 
Jno. W. Wilson, Dyer, Tenn. 








Lespedezas. 














Sericea Lespedeza. John Hofmeyer, Williamsburg, 


Virginia. 





Peas 
Recleaned, New Crop, Mixed Peas—2%¢-bushel bazs, 
$1.84 bushel; thresher run, 5e less. Freight paid on 
10 bushels or more; 25 bushels cr more, ¢.o.d. if de- 
sired. Olin J. Salley, Salley, S. C. 








Peas for Sale — Re-cleaned, Mixed Cowpeas—Two 
and one-half bushel bags. Every shipment guaran- 
teed. Write us for prices. Sumter Milling Company, 
Sumter, 8S. C. 





Cowpeas, Recleaned — Mixed 
Whips, Eras, $1.80. Biloxi, 
f.o.b. Orangeburg. 


s, $1.70; 
$2.6 Otootans, 
Shuler & Smoak, ‘Orangeburg, 











Sound Clean 
$1.70 bushel. J, 


Cowpeas— Mixed, $1. 65 bushel; 
H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 





Tron Mixed Peas - $1.80 per 
J. Sims Spigener, Allendale, S. C. 





bushel, delivered. 





100 Bushels Clay Peas—$1.60 bushel, here. E. B. 
Foxworth, Centenary, S. C. 
Potatoes 


Seed Irish Potatoes—July Planting—75 cents bushel. 
Govan Hyder, Hendersonville, N. C. 








Watermelon 
Early Market Queen—The Sixty-day Watermelon— 
%4-Acre package, 50c; 1-Acre package, $1.50. Order 
from originator. Grand Bay Melon Farms, Grand 
Bay, Alabama. 





1,000 Bushels Choice Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 
90c;: Bunch, 2.50; Otootan, $6.00; Brabham Peas, 
$2.20; Iron, $2.20; mixed, $1.60. Jack Burch, Chester, 
Georgia. 











Seed Soybeans for Sale—New crop 
bushel bags. Price attractive. 
Ransomville, N. 


. recleaned; two- 
> F. Winstead, 





Ww rite for 
Williams- 


Pocahontas Soybeans—Save _ “Seeding s 
prices and information. John Hofmeyer, 
burg, Virginia. 

806 Bushels Early Speckled Velvet 
sound—85c per bushel; cash with order. C. L. 
Harrison, Ga. 











Beans — 90° 
Wood, 








For Sale—Seed Soybeans—All varieties. Prices rea- 
sonable. Quality guaranteed. H. V. Latham, Belhaven, 
North Carolina. 





Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 





Improved Porto Rico Potato “Plants—$1. 00 per 1,000, 
Bristol Brokerage Co., Bristol, Ga. 





Cabbage, Onions, 


Peppers, Potatoes, Tomatoes, Let- 
‘uee-—-$1.00 thousand. J. D. V 


Weaver, Winfield, Texas. 


Dd. Shannon, Alma, Georgia—Red Skin Porto Rico 
Pisnte-$1-2 »> thousand, f.o.b. Alma. 





{Genuine White and Yellow Bermuda Oniofh Plants— 
1,00 per 1,000, postpaid. Geo. R. Hunt, Kathleen, Ga. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 per 1,000, 
f.o.b. J, R. Batten, Winokur, Ga. 


Mammoth Yellows, ~‘Tokios. Blacks, ~ Browns—Price 
and Quality guaranteed. E. L. Reed, Hertford, N, C, 

Fancy 90- Day Velvets, 95c bushel. Biloxi Soybeans, 
$2. po Palmer, _Tennille, Ga 





Ask “Quotati Lespedeza, and Cowpeas, 
Louis Groh, ¢ 









Write for prices, W. 








Soybeans for Seed S. Dudley, 
Cc, 


Lake Landing, N, 





Poultry and Eggs 


Poultry Tribune—America’s Leading Poultry Maga- 
zine — Southern Edition, five years, $1.00; one year 
tial, 2 25c. Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-68, Mount Morris, 

linois. 





Baby Chicks 

Buy Our Master Bred Chicks — They ~Cost You No 
More—Purebred, sturdy stock. Selected, bred, mated 
29 years by one of America’s oldest reliable firms; as- 
sures greater egg production, larger eggs, bigger broil- 
ers, more profits. Master bred S. C. Rhode Island Re:ts, 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Wyandottes — $7.95, 100: $39.25, 500; $77.50, 1,000 
Large Type White Leghorns, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas—$7.45, 100; $36.75, 500; $72.50, 1,000. He wy 
Assorted—$6.90. 100; $69.00. 1,000. Assorted, Mixed— 
$6.50, 100. White and Buff Minoreas, Silver Laced, 
Columbia Wyandottes, New Hampebixe Reds $8.75. 
Jersey White Giants—$10.45, 100: $104.50, 1,000 in 
ship c.o.d. We pay postage. FAAS ‘tested, antigen 
method. Hatched in modern Smiths. Every chick backed 
by 14-day livability guarantee, described in Free cats- 
log. Can make immediate or future delivery. Order 
direct from this ad. (Compliance 103.) Clover Valley 
Poultry Farm and Hatchery, Box 22, Ramsey, Indiana. 








(Classified ads continued on next page) 








Classified Ads 


Baby Chicks 
ATzZS FAMOUS 





CUNSEXED: 
"BLOOD TESTED 10 CONSECU TIV EB YE ARS. 


Barred Rocks, Black 


educed from $10. 80 to 
Day ou Coe kerels in Heavy 
10 


300 Reduced from $2 4.00 to $20. 85 
Chix for Layers in Assorted 
00 


1 r 
300 Reduced from $19.20 to $14.70 


WHEN THERE ARE ‘BETTER CHIX HATCHED 
ATZ'S EM. 


ATZ’S ‘HATCHERY, 





New Hampshire Recs 


n y immediate or future de- 
esis Order direct from this ad. 





CONTINENTAL CHICKS 


— 100 per cent Live Delivery. 
SHIPMENTS MONDAYS AND THURSDAYS 


White or Brown Leghorns.. 
Luff Leghorns, Anconas 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks 7 





yh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. 2 


Jersey White Giants............. 


Pekin TIUORTINGS 50 cs esos 


CONTINENTAL 


Baby Chicks 


Buy Sunshine Chicks from Southern Indiana’s Oldest 
Established Hatchery—All flocks blood tested and on 
free range. 14-Day replacement cuarantee. Barred 

White Rocks, R. I, Reds, Silver Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Black Minorcas, White Wyandottes— 
, 100; $39.00, 500; $77.00, 1,000. New Hampshire 
Reds—$8.50, 100; $82 00, 000.' WI a Brown, Buff 
Leghorns, Anconas— 25, 100; $35. 5 $70.00, 
1,000. Heavy mixed— $6.90. Add ‘ny per chick for 
AA Grade. Chicks shipped prepaid. 100% live arrival 
guaranteed Order from this ad, or send for catalog. 
We have Baby Pullets, Baby  Cockerels. Sunshine 
Hatcheries . Route 12, Corydon, Indiana. 











CHICKS BLOOD TESTED for White Diarrhea— 
PERSONAL SUPERVISION. Stained Antigen. 
Sarred and White Rocks, White Wyandottes, reper g 
White Leghorns, R. I. Reds—25, $2.40; 50, $4.15; 100, 
$7.90; 5 $38.75. aon Orpingtons, Black Breasted 
Red Games—25, $2.5 50, $4.75; 100, $8. 75 500. 
$43.00. Brown, Buff Pe orns, Anconas — 25, ‘$2.25; 
50, $3.90; 100, 97.60; 500, $37.75. Jersey sh Giants, 
Light I 5 0; 50, $5.50; $10.06. 
leavy assorted a? 50, $3.90: ibe. or. 50; 500, 
37.75. Assorted, all breeds—25, $2.10; 50, $3.60; 100 
$7.00; 500, $35.00. Hollywood White Leghorns — 25, 
$2.50: 50, $4.75; 100, $8.85; 500, 500, $43.00. Postage 
prepaid; 100% alive delivery. Prompt shipment. Fur- 


ther reduction in thousand lots. $1.06, 100, books order. 
If preferred, balance c.o.d. For extra high producers, 
order our Hollywood Leghorns. Free catalog on request. 
PALMER HATCHERY, G. T. CARTER, Lessee, 
Shelbyville, Tennessee. 





STATE BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


_GUARANTEED for Three 


5% replaced free of charge. 
Barred and White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, New 
Hampshire Reds, English and American Type 
White Leghorns, Hampton’s Black Leghorns— 
$8.00 per hundred, prepaid. 
Price Effective May Ist. 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER FREE. 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY, 
1219-21 West Lee Street, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 


95% LIVABILITY 
Weeks or loss over 





Thornwood Blooded Chicks — Hatched in World’s 
Largest Incubators—Make record layers and extra pound 
broilers, which insures you highest profit at lowest cost 
to raise. AA Grade (special selected), all blood tested 
(antigen method) — Per 100, Prepaid: White, Buff, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $6.50; Barred, White, Buff 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, $7.00; Buff bites, Soy 
Jersey Black Giants, White, Buff Minorcas, $8.00; 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Jersey White ay $9.00; 
Heavy mixed breeds, .50; Assorted, $5.50 100% 
Live delivery guaranteed. Catalog Free. Thornwood, 
sox 417, Crandall, Indiana. 


~~ Chicks- —All Breeds — Blood 
vision, stained antigen. Barred 
andottes. Reds — 5; 
Orpingtons—25, $2.56; 
Brewn, White Leghorns —25,: $3 
$7.60. White Giants, Brahmas— 
100, $9.50. Meductina; 500 lots. 
balance c.o.d. repaid, 100% 
Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tenn. 


DIXIE -BIRMINGHAM-HATCHED CHIX 
From Missouri’s Hardiest Purebred Stock. 
They Do Not Get Sleepy in May. 

AAA Hollywood White Leghorns, 50 10 





tested, persona] super- 
and White Rocks, 1 
D. $4.00; 100 
7 $ 











$2. 
$1.00 
live delivery. 


books order, 
Catalog. 





Records 250 eggs up: trapped. .$4.25 $7.95 $38 tt] 
Large Size White Leghorns..... 3 3.75 ihe aere 
Reds, Barred and White Rocks.. 3.75 


4.75 
Heavy Mixed 3.50 650 32.50 
Special and AA Selections slightly higher. 
100% Vitality—Easy to Raise—Profit Payers. 
Prepaid, 100% Live Delivery in Good Order 


DIXIE HATCHERIES, 





aranteed. 
Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 





Flocks blood tested 7 years. 
from master bred flocks. 
s. Order direct and save. 


nite Langshans, White = 


on Grace e’s Manerine Quality 81-25. Ww Chicks. Guar- 
$1.00 down books your order. 
Prepoid if cash sent in full. i 





HULL’S DELTA CHICKS ARE 
PROFITABLE CHICKS 


LEADING BREEDS — $7.50 PER 100, UP. 
$2. 15 $4. 00 $7.50 $37.50 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


White Plymouth Rocks.... 


Make Excellent Broilers, 
PREPAID — LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


J. C. HULL HATCHERY, 





Dubois Chicks—Postage paid. Hatched in latest mod- 
el all Electric Smith Incubators. 
and culled for egg production each year. 
Fourteen - day guaranteed. 
, White Wyandottes. Buff Orpingtons, Rhode 

per 10 Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Whites—$7.90 per 100. 
Columbian Wyandottes, New 
White or Buff Minor- 
. White Leghorns (English strain), 
, Anconas—$6.90 per 100. 


All flocks blood tested 


Hampshire Reds—$9.40 per 100. 








CHICKS THAT SATISFY 


way yg SUEPFING DISTANCE AVOIDS 
ARV Um 70 y 


—SHIPMENTS PREPAID. 
00 
AAA wolty toed Wh. 


spares | and White Rocks eens se 


3 
A A mote. slightly. 


CAROLINA HATCHERIES, 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 





World Famous English White Leghorns—Tom Barron 
of all White Leghorns 


ants of 30 imported Sockerels. 
of sire’s dams 295, 309. Since profit or loss with baby 


. Tlustrated circular Free. Enelish T/ghorn 
Farms and Hatchery, Box 2020, Harrisonburg. V. 





Salem’s Quality Chicks—Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 














Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, and Minorcas—$6.70, 
100. Silver Laced, Columbian Wyandottes—$7.20, 100. 
Giants and Brahm 9.00. White, Buff, and Brown 
Leghorns, Anconas 36° aS 100. Heavy mixed—$6.30, 
100. Assorted mixed—$6.00, 100. Chicks postpaid. 
Live arrival guaranteeed. Salem Hatchery & Poultry 
Farm, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 

Trail’s End Superior Quality Bred Chicks — From 


pullorum tested and wormed breeders only. Over forty 
years’ breeding experience Rocks, Leghorns, Reds; 
broiler chicks Please write for free interesting in- 
formation sian ag prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, 


B-A-B-Y 


BARRED ROCKS, 
leaded with 





C-H-I-C-K-S 
REDS, WHITE LEGHORNS, 
Pedigreed Males. 

WHITE ROCKS, WHITE WYANDOTTES, 
Headed with Pen-Pedigreed Males. 
EXCELLENT QUALITY—AIl State Blood Tested. 
NINE CENTS, DELIVERED. 
Like Them Because They Are 
Code Compliance 1558. 
BUNCH HATCHERY, STATESVILLE, N. C. 


You'll Good. 








Chicks From Hoosier Red Farm—Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Barred, White Rocks—$7.00 hundred; heavy 
mixed, $6.30; English, Tancred White Leghorns, $6.50 
hundred. Circular Free. Hoosier Red Farm, Box 5, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 

Baby Chicks—America’s Finest Bloodlines—1ll suc- 


cessive years blood testing (stained antigen) ; 
rigid improving. Thousands chicks weekly. our 
catalog, prices. Capital Farms Hatchery, Columbia, S. C. 


ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORNS 


MAY CHICKS from our 4- to 6-pound hens will 
Give you a better production. Hatching eggs average 
27 ounces per dozen. Pecigreed males direct from 
Tom Barron. Whole blood tested by North Carolina 





Department of Agriculture for % ¢ disease. 
Member North Henry Hatchery Association. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Low Prices. Illastrated Catalog Free. ©€.C.C. 9492. 


CHAMPION POULTRY FARM, 


CHAMPION, N. C. 





Hylton Baby Chicks—Virginia certified; pullorum 
tested; electric incubated. Your guarantee for quality. 

ocks, Reds, ghorns. Get prices. y early. Bronze 
Turkeys—Stock, Eggs, Poults. Hylton Poultry Farms, 
Orange, Virginia. 


Baby Chicks—Single 
the South’s pioneer 
diarrhea antigen tested. 
every week. Request 
City, N. C 


Bush’s Sex-Guaranteed Chicks — Qualified Egg-bred 
Flocks — Leading breeds. $6.30, up. c.o.d. Thousands 
hatching. Early discounts. Special offers. Free catalog 
Bush Hatchery, Dept. 180, Clinton, Missouri. 





Comb White Leghorns—From 
producer. Personally bacillary 
Thousands ready for shipment 
circular. Carl Gilliland, Siler 








Baby Chicks 
TROM,CHICEKS 


24-Hour Service on Many Varieties. 
SEXED, STARTED and DAY-OLD CHICKS from 
LINDSTROM — One of World’s Largest Model 
Poultry Plants. Latest scientific equipment for 
increasing egg production. Hundreds awards in 
National Egg Contests. One Million pacity— 
uick Service. LOW SUMMER PRICES Write 
Today. BARGAIN CHICK BOOK FREE. 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
316 Lindstrom Road, Clinton, Missouri. 


L-ENDS 











Superior White Leghorn Chicke—Low May 
Blood tested by North Carolina Department 
ture for pullorum. Predominantly Hanson 
Superior Poultry Ranch, Windsor, N. c. 

Hardy Ozark Chicks “For Eggs ‘and Profit—20 Best 
Breeds—$6.30, up. Prompt shipments, c.o.d. Special 
offers. Free Catalog. Send postcard. Bush Greene 
County — Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 


prices. 
Agricul- 
blood. 


~ Sex "G uaranteed Chicks at t Lowest Prices — Day-old 
Cockerels and Pullets — All leading breeds. Highest 
quality. Missouri accredited. Free catalog. Clardy 


Hatchery, Route 5, Ethel, Missouri. 


BO SY Cae 


EIM’S 
Reds, White Wyandottes, 
0. 





3arred, White Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons—$7.5 
White and Brown Leghorns—$7.00. 
Assorted—$6.30. 
Blood Tested (Antigen Method). 
Satisfaction Guaranteed — Postpaid. 


HEIM’S HATCHERY, LAMAR, MISSOURI. 


~ Baby Chicks—Barred Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns— 








$6.50. B.W.D. antigen tested. Order now. Free cir- 
cular. A. Lauver, 237 Kellerville Rd., McAllister- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Quality Chicks — - Barred Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 
White and Brown Leghorns, Black Minoreas—We per- 
sonally blood test our flocks. Birchett’s Hatchery, 
Petersburg, Va. 

Massanutten Baby Chicks — Virginia certified, pullc- 


rum tested. Rocks. Reds, Leghorns. Hatches every week, 
Massanutten Hatchery, Box K-560, Harrisonburg, Va. 


CHICKS! _ —ELECTRIC HATCHED— CHICKS! 
Stronger and more easily raised. All purebred, blood 
tested (Fidelity wattle or antigen test by experi- 
enced men, reactors removed), and from 23-ounce up 
eggs. Ship Mondays and Thursdays, 100% inte de- 
livery, prepaid. Catalog Per ae 
ss Large Single Comb White Leghorns. -$8.5 
R, ds, B’d Rocks, Bf., Br., a Leg’s.. 300 
Wntie and Black iieneess, Ancona 
White Wyandottes, White and Buf R Rocks. 0 
Orders under 100, add 25c; over 299, cieduct $1.00. 
Heavy mixed chie ae 8e each: no deduction. 

0 Books Orders. 
Weaver Electric Hatchery, Box F, Harrisonburg, Va. 








Increase Your Poultry Profits with Sterling Chicks— 
Write for catalog and special pe ) Sterling 
Hatchery, Box 11, Ramsey, Indian 





State Certified, Purebred, Blood Tested Barred Rocks, 
Reds, and Leghorn Chicks—Circular Free. Petersburg 
Hatehery, Petersburg, Virginia. 





Austra- 
Boston 


State certified. 
Leghorns. South 


Baby Chicks—Blood tested; 
lorops, Rocks, Reds, Buffs, 
Hatchery, South Boston, Va. 


YESTERLATD CHICKS 
HATCHED RIGHT — PRICED RIGHT. 
Prepaid, 100% Live Delivery. 50 00 
Reds. Wh. Rocks, B’d Rocks. . Be 00 $7.6 
Heavy sae y 4 as isthe tance olatarat siete nouk ee 75 695 
Selections, slightly cee. 
¥ ESTERLATD 1 ATC HE RY, Dept. A, Nashville, 





500 
50 $36.25 


33.75 








Tenn, 


Quality Chicks—Twice weekly, Leading breeds. Also 
trapnested White Leghorns. Indian River Hatchery, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

Baby Chicks—Rhode I Island Reds and Barred Rocks— 
Each Monday. Prices reasonable. Pee Dee Hatchery, 














Hartsville, S. C. 

Buff Leghorn Chicks—$7.60 hundred, prepaid. Won- 
derful layers. Catalog. Mrs. E. ones, Gallatin, 
Tennessee, 

HU SKY, VIGOROUS SATILLA CaIGRS 
100% Alive Delivery—Postpaid. 





AAA Wh. Leghorns, Bf. 


Min., Anconas. $3.7 
and wate Rocks 5 








Ducks 











Mammoth White Pekin Duckliings—$12.00 per 100. 
Eggs, be, 13 Prepaid. McCorkle Hatchery, Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. 

Turkeys 

““Goldbank’’ Giant Bronze Turkeys — Best Turkeys 
North, Carolina State Fair—Eggs, $4.00 dozen. Rain- 
bow Farm, Pikeville, N. C. 

Giant Bronze — Prize Winners — 50-pound Stock— 
Eggs, 30 cents each. Millie Parker, Robersonville, N. C. 

International Winning Bronze — Eggs, 25c. Poults. 
Circular. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 

Mammoth Bronze Poults — Priced right. “Thomas 
Bros., Clever, South Carolina. 





Poultry 
in world; 
Lower prices. 


Poultry Supplies 
Write for Brower’s New Big Supply Catalog and 
Guide—Shows largest line of poultry equipment 
over 425 items; filled with poultry information 
Brower Mfg. Co., Dept. P-4, Quincy, Ill 








Livestock 
Duroc-Jerseys 





Durocs — Registered in buyer’s name. Pigs, Bred 
Gilts, and Service Boars. E, F. Humphries, Moyock, 
North Carolina. 

Registered Duroc -Bred Gilts. J. P. Alexander, 


Fairfield, Va. 





Registered Essex—Pigs, 
E. 


Essex 
Bred > caine 
Randleman, N . 


Service Boars. 
A. Aldridge, 





Registered Essex for Sale. W. Jordan, Gates, N. C 








Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 
Hampshires 
All Bred Stock Sold—Next Lot Ready July 25th— 


Now offer 40 selected fall boars; registered Hampshires. 
State Hospital, iva 


Goldsboro, N. 





O. I. C. 


O. I. C. and Chester White Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows, 
Choice Pigs—No kin. Pedigreed, prolific. Fred Rue- 
bush, Sciota, Illinois. 





Ohio Improved Chesters. W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. 





Poland-Chinas 


For Sale at All Times—Boars, Gilts, Bred Gilts— 


From North Carolina Grand Champion Herd—Our bred 





gilts are well known and extra nice. Jeffreys Sons, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 
Aberdeen-Angus 
Registered Bull — Fifty dollars. Carl Hammer, 
Salisbury, North Carolina. 





Ayrshires 
PINEAURST FARMS, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 


OFFERS 


For Immediate Quick Sale 


AYRSHIRE COWS, HEIFERS, 
SONS of Penshurst Noble. 


W. L. DUNLOP, Manager. 





Herefords 
25 Purebred Hereford Bulls—175 Yearling Steers—50 
Purebred Hampshire Gilts. W. Hundley, Boydton, Va. 


Jerseys 




















Reds, Barred and White Rodks........ . 
Heats Breeds, assorted......... ae 50 6.40 Registered Jersey Cows, Heifers, Bulls. Melville 
SATILLA HATC HERY, Box 83 “Waycross, Ga. Jersey Farm, W. Kerr Scott, Mgr., Haw Biver, N. C. 
Big Husky Chicks—Barred Rocks, White ies cn 
$8.00 per 100. Red Star Hatchery, Shiloh, N. Shorthorns : . 
Sieneniaeeaiien Shorthorns—Milking, Registered—Young Bulls—Ex- 
Dark Brown Leghorn CBLORS: Henry Jumper, Bland- ceptional breeding, exceilent individuals. mo. 
ing Street, Columbia, a, 8. Gardner, Hollad Virginia. 
Cornish Game, Barred Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns. Two or More ‘Breeds | 
Harris Farm, Pelham, Ge. For Sale—Registered Percheron Stallion and Mares. 
Registered Angus Cattle. Twenty years’ careful breed- 
Bantams ing. E. H. Harrison, Salisbury, N. 
Purebred Cochins—Eggs, Chicks. H. Smith, Ashland, 


Virginia. 





Cornish 
Dark Cornish Hatching Eggs—From blood tested flock, 
$1.50 per 15 Also some breeding stock. Herbert 
Jones, Siler City, N. C. 





Games 
Cornish _Game—World’s Best Chicken—Same won at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, and sold for og 00 
and $75.00. Eggs, $1.50. Box 15, Waxhaw, N. C. 





Allen Roundhead $1.50, postpaid. 


Fred Tidwell, 


Games—15 Eggs, 
Larkinsville, Ala 


Jersey White Giants 
We Specialize in White Giants—Chicks, $10.00, 100. 
Black Giants, $9.00. Orpingtons, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Andalusians, Buff Leghorns—$8.00, 100. ‘Live delivery 
guaranteed. R. E. Groseclose, _Ivanhoe, Va. 
~ Chick Tuesdays, Fridays — 100: Whites, $9.95; 
Blacks, * $3.9 Rocks, Reds, $8.45; Leghorns, $7.95. 
Graves Baines Pageland, 8. C. 











Giants — Black, White; Lakenvelders ; 
Eggs, Chicks. Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kansas. 





Leghorns 


PULLETS — March and April 
From two-year-old hens, blood 


WHITE LEGHORN 
Hatch—Lerge size. 


tested. bred to lay, large white eggs. 6 weeks, 

45c; 12 weeks, 85c; hens. 75c; Cockerels, 6 weeks, 

l5e each, delivered, preeeis. $5.00 books order. 
Box Stuarts Draft, Va. 


J. H. WE! AV’ ER, 





Choice “EGGLINE-QUALITY” Chicks 
Sired R. I. Reds and AAA 25 50 100 


R.0.P. 
Grade Rocks, Leghorns, etc. 







Minoreas, Leghorns (any color)... 1.90 3.65 6.95 
Reds, White or Barred Rocks. 2.0) 75 7.00 
Wyandottes, Orpingtens, ete...... i 7.00 
Rig English or Tancred Leghorns 75 7.00 
Black or White Jersey Giants... 4 4.50 7.95 
Heavy Breeds, assorted ......... 3.50 6.35 
Prenaid, 100% Alive Delteey. 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 





If You Want Low Prices—Write Smith Chickeries, 
Mexico, Mo 


Box 8-262, Also selling Sexed Chicks. 


Buff Minorcas. 





Plymouth Rocks 
jet New Blood in your Barred Rocks—Baby Chicks— 
Pedigreed CockereleGtate supervised. Harris Poultry 
Farm, Valdese, N. 





rred Rocks—Holterman’s ‘‘Aristocrat’’ — Eggs, 
$4. Bon hundred. 4H. H. Amos, Farmville, Va. 


Eight Weeks Park’s Barred Rock Pullets, 60c; Cock- 
Hill, N. C. 





erels, 7ic. J. B. Womble, New 
: 
Guineas 
White African Eges—18, $1.00. Baby Keets, 25, 
$2.50, delivered. R. E. Groseclose, Ivanhoe, Va. 








Highest Quality Purebred Guernsey Bulls and Heif- 
ers. Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Calves—Registered. Poland China Pigs— 
Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va 


Dogs 





Jersey 
Registered. 











NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser’s contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned dogs. 











Kennels — Offer Quality a4 
Trial allowed. We pay trans- 
milinols. 


Police Dogs, Rat 
Minn. 
Satisfaction 

Kansas. 


World’s Largest 
Dogs—Sold cheap. 
portation. Dixie Kennels, Inc., B-9, Herrick, 





Bernards, 
Fairview Farm, Elmore, 


Newfoundlands, Saint 
Terriers—Free folder. 


Rat Terrier Pups — Bred for _ratters. 
guaranteed. Crusader Kennels, Stafford, 


Registered Four-months-old English Setters—From 
prize winners—$16.00. P. Bailey, Norwood, J : 
Pair Fox Hounds—$20.00. Trial. I pay no trans- 
Winfall, N. C. 

















portation. Joseph Elliott, 

Newfoundland Puppies — Real home guards, farm 
helpers. Springstead, Osborne, Kansas. * 
Registered Young Pointers — Bred Pointer ‘Bitch. 


Thos. Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 








Miscellaneous 


cue Water Tank, 4%’x9’—Good condition—$50.00, 
ee F McGee, Monroe, N. C. 





Agents—Salesmen 


Agents—Smash Go Prices!—Santos Coffee, 12¢ pound. 
4-ounce Vanilla, 8%%c. -00 size Tonic, 14c. Razor 
Blades, 10 for 8%c. 100 Sticks Chewing Gum. 12c. 
150 Other Bargains. Experience unnecessary. Write, 


Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Mo. 





Steady mey—I'll start you on a 200-family grocery 
route payim® un to $42.50 first week. You don’t ne 
capital. Complete outfit furnished on_ trial rite 


quick. Albert Mills, 8969 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 






























ans- 
farm 
itch. 





Classified Ads 


Agents—Salesmen 


Don’t Be a Job Hunter—Start Your Own Business on 
Our Capital—No hard times; no lay-offs; always your 
wn boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on 
credit 200 home necessities. Selling experience un- 
necessary. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, dig- 
nified, profitable business. backed by world wide Indus- 
Write, Rawleigh, Dept. E-U-PGF, Richmond, Va, 





19 35's Money Marvels—Two Magic Cosmetic Lines— 
For white and colored. No money or experience needed. 
Agents doing wonderful. Free samples and =a case. 
Write Keystone Laboratories, ‘Dept. 2-D Mem- 
Tenn, 





Big Quick Profits—Taking orders { for ‘Dunlap Summer 
-$6.95 up. Sample suit given to producers. No ex- 
perience or money required. Everything to start furnished 
Free. Dunlap Pants Co., Dept. 125, Cincinnati, O. 


Suits 











Sales Kit Free—Write for Our Free Offer and Catalog 
of household deals, cosmetics, extracts, etc. Make big 

ney selling your friends and neighbors. he lyde Collins 
Chemical Co., Dept. 6- E, Memphis, Ten 

Make More Money Taking Orders ‘Shirts, Ties, Un- 
erwear, Dresses, Hosiery, Raincoats, Coveralls, Pants, 
iforms—Outfit Free! Nimrod Company, Dept. 130, 
2-28 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 











Cash Income Daily —Resilvering mirrors; replating 








metalware, making glass signs. Portable outfit 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530. Marion, Indiana. 

1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, kha Toiletries — 
Avents.— undersell _ stores. Fre Catalog. Jobbers, 


D pt. 807, 504 S. Crawford, Chicaxc. 


( ‘olored People—Big ‘Money —Sell New Hair Straight- 

Upwards $ Free case offer. Valmor, 

349- PF Cottage Grove, “Chicago. 

We Want a Reliable Salesman ‘n Every County to 
Sell our Monuments. Atlas Marble Co., Jasper, Ga 

















Penny Each—Mirror pen Window Sign Letters— 
Free samples. Atlas, 7941-M, Halstead, Chicago. 

New Washing | pate —Cleans everything. Sample 
free Bestever, 5011- Cc Irving Park, Chicago. 





Pres., 1300 Harrison, Dept. $-914, 


Help Wanted—Male 


Local Agents Wanted — To Wear and Demonstrate 
Free Suits to Friends—No canvs ng: Up to $12.00 in 
a day easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuible demon- 
strating equipment, actual samples Free. H. J. Graves, 
Chicago. 





Married Man with Spare Time To > Distribute “Free 
Samples—Coffee, flavoring, food products, and make 
customers. Must devote at least two hours daily and 
be satisfiel with up to $3.00 in an hour. Permanent. 
Blair, Dept. 227-E, Lynchburg, Va. 





Vacancies in Protected Territories for few. ambitious 
men to sell Nash Custom Tailored Clothes. Every man 
a prospect. Sample outfit free. Low prices, liberal com- 
missions, bonuses, advancement. Golden Rule Nash 
Co., Dept, 62, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Earn Quick Cash Raising Mushrooms in Cellar, Shed, 
Attic—We buy crops. Guaranteed materials furnished 
Easy, odorless method. Book Free. United, 3848-DT 
incoln Ave. Chicag z0. 











Extra Good Field Hoes—Made from cross-cut saws, 
young ash handles. Six for $3.00, delivered. J. B. 
Dickson, Councils, N. C. 











Honey 
Fine Poplar Comb Honey—One 10-pound pail, $1.65; 
six 10-pound pails, $8.70, delivered. Fred L. Poole, 
Route e 2, Ashboro, N. C, 
. 
Hosiery 
Five Pairs Ladies’ Chardonize Hosiery, $1.00— 
Guaranteed. New Nineteen Thirty-five Bargain Cir- 
ulars ready. Write for them. I. S. Sales Company, 
Asheboro, N. C. 
. 
Insecticides 


Red Star—Non-poisonous Agricultural Dust—Kills 
Mexican bean beetles, and all insects that destroy vege- 
tables and flowers. Harmless to humans and animals. 
Si isfaction guaranteed. Free directions. 2 pounds, 

5 pounds, $1.25, postpaid. Graham Chemical Co., 
Greensboro N. C. 








Apple Spray—One bag. Contains 
es for control of brown rot, 
bac s. $1.00 bag makes 50 gallons 
Eid w ‘Woolfolk. Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 





ach and 
’ 5 





Photo Finishing 
Beautiful Permatone Prints, 2 Enlargements, Rolls 
i Acme Developing 


Developed and Printed, 25c, coin. 
Studio, Box U, St. Paul, Minn. 








~ Roll Develened. | Beautiful Hand Colored Enlarge -ment, 
8 never-fade border prints, 25c, coin Sun Photo Service, 
Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 








Roll Developed, 2 Prints each negative, 25c. Reprints, 
2%c Enlargement coupon. Wiillard’s, gs 3535-C 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





-Your next kodak film developed, 
& Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 


Special Trial Offer 
5c; prints, 2c each. Moser 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Films Developed—Any size, 25c, coin, including two 
Enlargements. Century Photo “Service, Box 29, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 





Wholesale Prices for Photo Finishing—Take agency 
in your community. Write for samples. Eastern Photo 
.. Salem, Va. 








‘Rolls Develop ed and 8 Qual lity Prints, 25¢; 
3c. Registered No. 1 by NRA North Studio, 
South Carolina. 

Introductors Bar in—Film developed, 2 pints each, 
25c; 20 reprints 4 Quality Photo, Hut chins son, Kans. 








Reprints, 
North, 













30 Beautiful G uaranteed Kodak Prints from your neg- 
y § s ionville, Mo. 








Rey srints 3c. atisfac- 
Aberdeen, N.C, 





Rolls Deve ic ped Printed, 
tion guaranteed, Saniinilis Pho es Shop, 





8 guaranteed prints, 2 enlargements, 
Galesburg, Illinois 


~ Films Developed, 
25c, coin. Western Photo Service, 





20 Reprints, 25c. Film developed, two prints each 








negative, 25c. Skrudland, 4118-1 Overh pill, Chicago. 
Developing, P: rinting, Enlarging, Copying Wilsor 

Photo Service, Box 1311, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Professiona! 8x10 Enlargements, 25c—Send picture | 


or negative. _Hys zloss, 1, River Grove, Iiinois. 











3eautiful Colore 1 En 


ment with eacl 
zaCrosse Film Company, 


LaCrosse, Wiscor 





film, 25c. 








ny Size Eight Exposure Roll Developed and Printed, 
Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 








Ww anted—Monument | Salesmen. Jeorgia Memorial Co., 
Savings Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


“Make Products Yourself — Formula Catalog Free. 
Kemico, B-70, Parkridge, Illinois. 
Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. 


series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Concord Nur- 








Batteries 
Light Plant Batteries—For every make plant. Write 
for all information free. Central Farm Light 
vany, Box 895, Greensboro, N. C. 


Bees and Bee Supplies 
Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Price—Write for 

The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. a 
Beekeepers’ Supplies, and ‘Honey 
desup, Georgia. 








Be 
catalog. 

For Italian Bees, 
Write, York Bee Company, 

Factory Prices on Bee Supplies—Big catalog Free. 
Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


Canning Supplies | 
Home Canning Equipment—Pressure Cookers, Auto- 
matic Home Can Sealers, Tin Cans—Guaranteed. Write 
for new low Bargain te ices and interesting information. 
Oldest and larges anning ee ae house South. 
Dixie Canner Co., Little Rock, Ark. ; Athens, _Ga. 


Educational 
Used Correspondence Courses and Educational Books 
Sold or Rented—Inexpensive. Money-back guarantee. 
Wri e for Free catalog listing 4,000 bargains. (Courses 
) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama. 














Electric Fence 
Electrified Fences Reduce Costs 80% sSeuenasers 
for 110 and 32 volt current. Information free. B= 
Wire Fence Co., B-39, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Fertilizer 


Agricultural 








ascot Dolomite Limestone—Rich in 
agnesium and Calcium Carbonates. Ask the farmer 
who has used Mascot. Sold by us under guaranteed 
analysis. American Limestone Company, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 











Furs 
Let us Tan and Make Up your Furs and Hides and 
turn your Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, 
Mineral, Virginia. 


Green Pea Shellers 
Shells Fresh English Peas, Butterbeans, Cowpeas— 
Hand operated. Guaranteed! Order direct. $2, postpaid. 
Household Products Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


Grinding re 








We Specialize on Grinding Razors, Safety Razor 
Blades, Clippers, Shears. Birmingham Grinding 
Works, Birmingham, Ala. 





Hay 


For Sale—Hay—Johnson ae 
~—$10 00 and $12.50 per ton. D. 
Mississippi. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Position Open for Capable, Intelligent White Lady 
to handle orders for local customers for popular 
Maisonette Frocks. Pays up to $20.00 a week showing 
Stunning new styles. Chance for advancement. No ex- 
Derience or investment required. Ward-Stilson Co, 
Dept. 602, Anderson, Indiana. 


Bermuda and Mixed 
). Stover, Mayhew, 








Special Employment for Married Women — $15.00 
Weekly and your dresses Free representing nationally 
known Fashion Frocks. No canvassing. No investment. 
Send your dress size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. E-1030, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Send Hose Size for Samples and Opportunity for 
$20.00 Week Job. — Just show sensational Guaranteed 
Hosiery to friends. Dignified, pleasant, easy work. 
Everyth ing supplied. Wilknit Hosiery, Desk 2-30, 
Greenfield, Ohio 





Special Work for Mothers Who Need $14.00 Weekly 
a once. No canvassing, experience, or investment. Give 
Gress size Dept. L- 47, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, 0. 





D Amssing Disec overy !—Ladies’ Snag-proofed Silk Hose! 
ules | wear. Local representatives wanted. Opportuni- 
yi for $20.00 in a week. Actual Samples Hosiery Free. 
Smerican Hosiery Mills, Dept. L-70, Indianapolis. 


Instructions 








( 1— Gathering Common Weeds, Roots, Bark— 
Det 1c. International Agency, Cincinnati. 
Machinery 
Direct Current Generators, 


Bargains — Sitorastion. 


Motors — % Horse, $12.90; % Horse New General 
Electric, $5.90. Tce , ae Company, 1885 
Milwaukee, Dept. 17, Chie: 


Mineral Water Crystals 
Buy Genuine Texas Mineral Water Crystals Direct— 
Send $1.00 for Two Large Fresh Packages, formerly 





$1.50 each. Postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Arbee 
Products, Dept. 58, 219 Adams, Dallas, Texas. 
Old Gold Wanted 
$35.00 per Ounce for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry 








(100% full cash value mailed). Cash mailed day ship- 
ment received. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles 
cheerfully returned. Licensed by United States Govern- 
ment. Information Free. ‘hicago Gold Smelting & 
Re fining Co., 300-G, C hamplain Bldg., Chicago. 





Gold Now, $35. 00 Ounce—C ash for Old Gold Teeth, 
Crowns, Bridgework, Jewelry, Watches—I pay the most 
because I refine into dental gold. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or shipment returned. Licensed by United States 
Government. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Co., 1559 
Hennepin Ave Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Do you know Coin Collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? High pre- 
miums for all ae Ooyge I buy all kinds. Send 4c 
for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 

Max Mehl, as. ‘Mehl Bk lg. Fort Worth, Texas 


Patent Attorneys _ 


Profits—Have you ever invented anything? 











Spare Time 





\ novel invention may produce something salable if 
atentec Send today tor my Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor.’’ It illustrates scores of inventions, 


Clarence 
Adams 


many of them the foundation of large fortunes. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-F, 
Building, Washington, D. C 


Unpatented Ideas Can Be Sold—I tell you how and 

elp you make the sale. Free particulars. (Copyrtghted.) 

Write wy T. Greene, 970 Barrister Building, Washing- 
D 


Patents — Booklet ” Free. Low es. Ww ats on E. 
Coleman, Rogisbered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, 
Washington, D. 


Inventions Commercialized—Patented < or unpatented— 


Write Adam Fisher Company, Louis, 


Misso uri. 


545 Enright,, St. 








Patents — “Reasonable terms. Book and_ advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 


Pension Attorneys 
War Veterans Claims. John White, Registered Pen- 
sion Attorney, Borger, Texas. 
Photo Finishing 
Kodaker—Don’t Keep Guessing What. They Are—Send 
roll or reprint order for Lollar’s Velox Prints. You 
will be glad. Roll developed, 10c. Prints: 154x2%, 
3c; 2%x3%, 4c; 2%x4%, 5c; larger sizes, 6c. Instruc- 
tions for Indoor Pictures and Time Exposures, bargain 
price list, and general helps for Kodakers with each 
order. Lollar’s, Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala. 








‘Summer’s Service Satisfies’’—That is why we have 
one of the largest studios in America. Our new modern 
equipment guarantees you good pictures whether your 
negatives are undertimed or overexposed. We develop 
any size kodak film, give you 2 prints of each negative, 
and 2 free Enlargement coupons for 25c. Summer’s 
Studio Unionville, Missouri. 

Film Developed and 8 Panel- “Art. Snapshots and one 
Individual Photo Album of quality, 25c. Something new 
and exceptionally attractive. anel-Art reprints, 3c. 
Prompt service. Album Photo Service, Box 119-E 
Rockford, Tlinots. 








Rolls Developed, two snappy prints each good nega- 
tive, plus enlargement coupon, 25c, coin. Reprints, 3c; 
over 20 reprints, 2%ec each. Jones Studios, Davenport. 
Towa. Where the West Begins. 

“Rolls Developed—Two beautiful, double weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed never face, 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





Help Wanted—Male 


Man Wanted—Manufacturer established 45 years will 
faance responsible man with complete stock of guaran- 
el finest foods, groceries, good health products, toilet - 
Mi farm an@ home necessities—you pay when sold. 
Heehty attractive plan. Excellent opportunity for good 
anne right from the start with steady increase for in- 
dustrious: man. Pays better than most occupations. 
Kierson of Utah sold over $330 and Jack of Wisconsin 
Soll over $308 in one week. Pleasant work. Experience 
poe? No slack seasons or layoffs. Write for 
0-Investment offer. MeConnon and Company, Room 

“S, Winona, Minnesota. 





Men Wanted—We pay your railroad Sore to Nash- 


Roll_ Developed, 8 Prints, Oil Painted Enlargement, 
25ce. Prompt. service. Work Guaranteed. Individual 
attention to each picture. Janesville Film Service, 
Jancsville, Wisconsin. 





Rolls Developed, 2 beautiful Nu-border Enlargements, 
8 Nu-border Prints, guaranteed fadeless, 25c, coin. 
Giant Snapshots, Inc., Dept. PF, Greenbay, W isconsin. 





Roll Developed, Two double weight Professional En- 
largements, 8 guaranteed Prints, 25c, coin. Nationwide 
Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul. Minnesota. 





Roll Developed, Printed, and Two Enlargements, 25c, 
coin. Reprints, 3c. _Immediate service. Twin City 
Photo Mill, Box 629-L, Minneapolis, Minn, 





Ville, Let us train you to be an 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 4 
Nes mall. No negroes taken. For free booklet. write, 
ashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 





Films Developed—5c per roll. Prints, 3c each. Ask 
for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Ehoto Finishing 
Company, 153 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, . 


Brilliant Fade less Prints, 


Texas. 





Roll Developed, 2 Sets 
25c. Photoshon. Sweetwater, 


Printing 
Beautiful Engravers Text Visiting Cards—100, 


Invitations, Announcements, half price. Moffits, 
seur, N. C. 





$1.00. 
Ram- 





Quilt Pieces 


Quilt Pieces—Colorfast Prints, 4 Ms. (30 yds), $1.00. 





3eautiful Silk and Rayon Pieces—For quilts, scarfs, 
dress collars—3 Ibs., $1.00. Sent c.« Home Supply 
Company, Birming ham, Als. 


Ten Cents and ‘Ten Names and Al ldresses of Friends ! 


bring generous sample Prints or Silks, and 12 Quilt 





Designs. Mill End Co., Dept. 23, Marion, Mlineis. 
Silks, Cottons, Blanket Pieces—3% pounds, $1.00, 
postpaid. Variety Stores, Decherd, Tenn. 





Schools and Colleges 


Men-Women, Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying for 
future life-time Government Jobs; commence $105-$175 











month; may secure uable information free. Write, 
Instruction Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 
Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’—Start $105-$175 Month— 


Men-Women, 18-50. Early examinations expected. List 
Free. Qualify now. Franklin Institute, Dept 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Tobacco 


Save on Your Tobacco—Buy direct from our Factory. 
“Kentucky Pride’? — Manufactured yet tped 30 big 








twists, sweet or natural, $1.00; 30 

Smoking, extra mild or $1.00 full siz 
sweet plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray 
Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 

Graymere White Burley Smoking Tobacco — Raised 
and cured on my plantation. Send 50c for large trial 
package, in natural leaf, or %1.00 for one pound. 
John M. Gray, P. O. Box 232, Nashville, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Aged ‘Mellow Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds, $1.1 10 pounds, $2.00 Smoking, 
pounds, 90c; 10 aM, $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool, 
Sharon, Tenn. . 








Bulk Sweetened—Chewing, not 
10 pounds, $2.00; extra good Smoking, 
Guaranteed. Dick Buckley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco—Cherry Red, 
green or bitter, 
$1.50. 





Special—May we send you 3 dozen twist-plug Chewing 
or sacks Smoking on 10 days’ trial for $1.00. Carlton 
‘tobacco Company, Paducah, Ky. 


Tobacco, Postps nid, Guars ante ed—Good Redleaf, bulk 
sweetened. Chewing, 10 pounds, $2.50; Smoking, $2.00, 
Lawrence Riggs, Dresden, Tenn. 


Leaf—Chew- 
Guaranteed. 


Postpaid—2 years old, 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.50; 
Curtis Rogers, 


high gr rade Red 
Smoking, 
Dresden, Tenn. 





"Redleaf 





—Chewi 


Kentucky’s Guaranteed Best ng, 16 
pounds, $1.50, or 10 noUneS good mild Smoking, $1.00. 
Farmers Pool, Murray, Ky ° 











— Chewing. 10 
Jolley, 





» Pos te: 7 Redleai 
pounds, $2 30: Pamoking: $2.00 Norman 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Wanted to ‘Buy 


Old Envelopes, 


Folded Letters, with Stamps or Post- 
marks on them, that were mailed before year 1880. All 
kinds. High cash prices paid. Northern and Southern 
envelopes used during Civil War and those sent to 
and from California during gold rush, 1850 to 1865, 
especially wanted. Search through your old family let- 
ters—then write at once for interesting information 
Aree ‘ Address R. Rice, 2652 Asbury Ave., Evanston, 
Inols. 





Wanted to Buy—Old Letters written 


= before 1870; 
Old Newspapers before 1900; Printed 


Associat ional 
Cc. 





Minutes. Write, Warren Biggs, Williamston, N. 

Indian Relics — Arrows, Spears, all Flints — Give 
drawing, full description, price in letter. George 
Holder, G lenwood, Arkansas. 


Wanted—Your Shipments Sour Cream—Highest, mar- 
ket price paid. Catawba Creamery, Hickory, 











Water Systems 


Water Pumped with Rife Ram from spring, 
or artesian well, having 2 feet fall or more, 
2 gallons per minute or more. To your house, 
or for irrigation. No power bill. Saves labor. 


creek, 
flowing 
barns, 
Saves 


money. Saves time. Money’s worth or money back. 
Send for Catalog No. Rife Ram & Pump Works, 
Virginia. 


Waynesboro, 








Legal Notice 


This is to certify that the average circulation per 
issue of Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist for 
the six months’ period, July Ist to and including De- 
cember 31st, 1984, are as follows: Copies ane. 901,180; 
Copies distributed free, 19,100; Total, 920,2 

Signed: Progressive’ Farmer-Ruralist \ by 
John 8. Pearson, Treasurer and General Manager. Sub- 
scribed and sworn to before me on this 22nd day of 

J Newton, Notary Public. 


January, 1935. 











National 


GUERNSEY SALE 


Inter-State Fairgrounds, 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Thursday, May 16, 1935 
10 A. M. Daylight Saving Time 


5S HEAD The fifty-five outstanding 
animals offered in this sale have been se- 
cured by a diligent search that led through 
nearly all the leading Guernsey farms, 
East of the Rockies and South of the 
Canadian border. The Southern contingent 
includes nine of the finest animals ever bred 
below the Mason and Dixon Line. 


The committee has selected animals, and 
only animals which by their type and 
production potentialities will reflect great 
credit, both on the breed and on the estab- 
lishments in which they were bred. It is 
the opinion of competent judges that the 
cattle selected this year will add new pres- 
tige to this celebrated sale and that they 
are in every way fitted to be the succes- 
sors of the great animals that have graced 
this historic auction in years past. 


COVENTRY- 


FLORHAM SALE 
Inter-State Fairgrounds, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Friday, May 17, 1935 
10 A. M. Daylight Saving Time 
50 HEAD. The fifty animals in this long 


established sale are truly representative 
of the eleven great breeding establish- 
ments that compr’ze the list of consignors. 
These experienced breeders are proud of 
their offerings and invite all who are inter- 
ested in good cattle to attend their sale. The 
irdividuals to be sold are the result of 
years of painstaking efforts and the most 
enlightened breeding programs. 





All animals offered from herds Federal 
accredited for T. B. and negative to the 
agglutination test for Bangs. 


For information and catalogs of these 
two sales communicate with 


THE HERRICK - MERRYMAN 
SALES COMPANY 
Sparks, Maryland 














Registered 
Bull Calves 


From a Famous Herd 


j $50 each 


Dropped March 2, 1935, 


Bull Calf, 


Tattoo P 22, 


out of F ini incial Madam Bess 990929 by Beauty 
Gray Fox $24871. Solid color. Dam, young cow, 
production first calf, 6,709 Powis milk, 330.61 


butterfat, 320 days. Beauty ay Fox grandsired 
by Sybil’s Jubilant Gamboge pease Silver Medal Sire. 


Bull Calf, Tattoo P 20, Dropped February 28, 
1935, out of Gold Ring Belle 1019047 by Queen’s 
Pogis Lad 340623. Color, white spotted. Gold 
Ring Belle is granddaughter of —— 19th son 
12th 181675 and Colonel’s Torono 20836: 


Bull Calf, Tattoo P 25, Dropped March 10, 1935, 
out of Successor Oxford Mouel_ 523 by Double 
Sybil Gipsy King 356171. Sol id ‘palor. Double 
Sybil Gipsy King grandsired by Sybil’s Gipsy 
King 162683, Gold and Silver Medal sire. 


Biltmore FARMS 


On Biltmore Estate, Biltmore, N. C. 



























Big Milkers - - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 
Write for Booklets 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 
5 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 





INA 

me A... you this fa all-wool Gased suit 
Ree OF COS Just follow my easy plan and 
show the suit to your friends. Make up to $12 
in a day easily. Ne experience—no canvassin 

necessary. Send for Samples—F REE of COST. 
Write today for details. ACTUAL 
SAMPLES and Rg -fire’’ money getting 
plans. Send no 

H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 
Dept. $-223, 500 S.Throop St., Chicago, tll. 




























TO DISPLAY NEW DRESS STYLES 
Single or married women. No experience necessary, 
pay, full or part time. Chance to earn 
up to $23.75 in a week. Even inexperi- 
enced housewives earn money first day. 
Your own dresses furnished without cost. 
Write quick, Send no money—just name 
and address on postal. Dept. 17-5, 
1. V. Sedler Co., ine.. “Cincinnati, Ohle. 








INTERPRETING THE Wor.p’s NEws 
A Twelve Plank Platform: What Are Your Views? 


QERHAPS never before in Ameri- 

can history have the great masses 

of our people been so much concerned 

about all the vital issues of govern- 
ment as now. 

And the “Sons of the South,’’ such 
as our artist has portrayed on our 
cover, and their wives and daughters— 
they will have a tremendous part in 
deciding the answers when “America 
must choose” as to each of these vital 
matters. What then ought the men and 
women of the South to stand for? 
What should be their platform of 
progress in 1935, 1936, and the years 
just ahead ? 

In the effort to answer that question 
we have prepared the following 12 
planks relating to America’s domestic 
problems; .the vital issues of inter- 
national. peace and restoring interna- 
tional trade, we shall discuss later. 
Meanwhile what changes would 
you make in these dozen planks? 
Which ones would you eliminate? 
What additions would you make? I 
shall be glad if each interested reader 
will write me. Then in some early 
issue we may review the suggestions 
made and discuss the objections offer- 
ed to our 12-plank platform as fol- 
lows :— 


@ 1. Free Speech, Free Press, Free 
Ballot—We agree with Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes when he said: “If 
there is any principle of the Constitu- 
tion that more imperatively calls for 
attachment than any other, it is the 
principle of free thought—not free 
thought for those who agree with us 
but freedom for the thought that we 
hate.” America is in no danger from 
dictatorships so long as we have free 
speech, a free press, a free ballot, and 
a free church. But the test of free 
thought, as Justice Holmes well said, 
is our willingness to allow freedom to 
the thought we hate, to the opinions 
we emphatically disapprove. 


@ 2. Capitalism and Profit Motive. 
—As we declared last month America 
should hold on to “the profit motive” 
in all socially beneficial work. Let’s 
encourage everybody in such enter- 
prises to compete, to struggle, to use 
initiative and skill and enterprise—all 
in an effort to produce better and bet- 
ter products in greater and greater 
volume (up to the point where every- 
body’s real needs are met)—and let’s 
hold out financial profit as an incentive 
and reward for all this activity and 
enterprise. But all stimulation and 
speeding up by the “profit motive” 
should be absolutely eliminated from 
socially injurious activities—such, for 
example, as making whiskey and mak- 
ing wars. 


@ 3. Should Aim Not at Scarcity 
but “Balanced Abundance.”—With the 
present American development of sci- 
ence, invention, discovery, 2nd produc- 
tive equipment on farms and _ facto- 
ries, it should easily be possible to 
raise our living standards twice as 
high as they now are. Agriculture, in- 
dustry, and labor should unite in a 
“program aimed, not at scarcity and 
high prices, but at the “Balanced Abun- 
dance” and “plenty without waste” 
advocated by Secretary Wallace. To 
this end, agriculture may well accept 
prices based on moderate pre-war 
(1909-14) purchasing power on condi- 
tion (a) that industry likewise elimi- 
nate excessive profits and distribution 
costs and (b) that labor withdraw its 
dangerous cost-raising demand for a 


By CLARENCE POE 
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es 


another page. 


records of family history 
before it is too late. 





Honor Thy Father and Thy Mother 


(May Thoughts on the Enrichment of Life) 

O TREAT them always with deference and to provide for 

their physical wants when they can no longer provide for them- 
selves—this is only a part of our duty to our parents. Old people 
largely live in the past and we shall be well rewarded if we take a 
greater interest in the life and times they knew ina wholly vanished 
era the like of which the world will never see again. 
example, such priceless reminiscences as General Sneed recites on 
If any one of us has an aged father, mother, aunt, 
uncle, or cousin who has memories of slavery days, Civil War 
days, or Reconstruction days, or who can give us traditions or 
let us make haste to write them down 
Our aging friends will appreciate our interest 
in their recollections and our children and grandchildren will never 
cease tc thank us for preserving these invaluable records. 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 














Consider, for 














30-hour week and reduce excessive 
wage levels in building trades or 
wherever else excessive wage costs are 
delaying recovery. 


@ 4. Recognize Debt Burdens; Re- 
store Price Levels. — Just recently 
President Roosevelt has again declared 
that the present appalling debt burdens 
of individuals, corporations, counties, 
cities, states, and of the nation itseli 
are still seriously out of line with 
prices of products and services in 
which these debts must be paid. We 
can have no real and lasting recovery 
until the price level is so raised that 
debtors and taxpayers can pay off 
these enormous debts (chiefly incur- 
red in the years 1920-30) in products 
and services priced about as they were 
priced in 1920-30. Inflation is unfair 
to lenders. Deflation is unfair to bor- 
rowers. A reflation up to average 
1920-30 would mean justice for both 
classes. We should have that quickly 
and stop there. Interest rates should 
also be reduced. 


@ 5. Provide Moral Basis for Re- 
covery: Honest Money. — The spirit 
of scrupulous justice which we have 
tried to express in the preceding para- 
graph should govern us in all plans for 
national recovery. These plans must 
rest upon a moral basis. The Supreme 
Court rightly decided that lenders 
could not collect high-value dollars 
in exchange for low-value dollars, for 
that would have given creditors “un- 
justified enrichment.” But we should 
have a monetary system that will com- 
pel the repayment to lenders of the 
same purchasing power that they lent. 
We should have a managed currency 
unequivocally pledged to this just pur- 
pose—as advocated by Irving Fisher 
and George F. Warren—with the 
weighted commodity index as_ the 
best means of insuring stable and 
honest money. 


@ 6. Old Age Pensions, Health and 
Unemployment Insurance—A moder- 
ate, sane, and practicable system of 
old age pensions and of unemployment 
insurance must be worked out together 
with some plan looking to a reason- 
able “equality of opportunity” for rich 
and poor alike in the vital matter of 
providing needed hospital and medical 
aitention when death or serious dis- 
ease threatens the loved ones in any 


aging every shirker. 


family, no matter how humble. But 
all social security and relief programs 
should aim at helping those who genu- 
inely try to help themselves, at en- 
couraging every worker and discour- 
“Help him if he 
stumbles but if he lies down let him 
stay,” should be America’s motto as 
it was Theodore Roosevelt’s. 


@ 7. Provide Just, Modern Credit 
Systems; Encourage Home Owner- 
ship—The Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, including the Federal Land Bank, 
the International Credit Bank, and the 
Bank for Codperatives, must be main- 
tained.. The usurious “time prices” 
credit system must be forever replaced 
by production credit loans at reason- 
able interest rates. And a nation-wide 
campaign to promote home ownership 
should be conducted (through some 
such agency as the pending Bankhead 
Tenant Aid bill and supplemented by 
legislation providing for exemption 
$1,000 or more in the value of each 
home from all taxation), together with 
a similar nation-wide campaign for 
electrifying rural America. 


@ 8. Guarantee Bank Deposits—The 
present so-called temporary plan of 
insuring bank deposits must be made 
permanent; we must continue to insure 
each depositor’s account up to $2,500 
or more. 


@ 9. Economy in Public Expenditures. 
Economy in public expenditures 
should be promoted by (a) having the 
executive department alone propose 
expenditures and the legislative ap- 
prove or disapprove, and (b) by re- 
quiring localities receiving Federal 
appropriations to pay part of the cost; 
(c) by consolidating counties or county 
functions and (d) by prohibiting any 
state, county, or city from making 
more than $667 of new debt for each 
$1,000 paid off unless the people them- 
selves vote for the additional debt. 


@ 10. Enlarging and Enriching Our 
Educational Program.—We must en- 


large and enrich our educational pro- 


gram (a) by setting up a liberal Fed- 
eral “school equalization fund” to help 
the poorer states provide better schools 
for their children; (b) by quadrupling 
the present disgracefully small ex- 
penditures for rural library service; 
(c) by giving country children a cur- 
riculum and teaching genuinely adapt- 


ed to farm life and work; (d) by mak- 
ing education a continuing process for 
adults as well as young people, and 
(e) by putting forth tenfold more 
money and effort to develop a genuine 
rural culture, utilizing all of. rural 
America’s potentialities for art, music, 
literature, and drama, and bringing to 
rural America all that is best in urban 
culture. 


@ 11. More Capable Men for Public 
Office —A stream can rise. no higher 
than its source. Laws and government 
can never be better than the men 
chosen to govern and make laws. We 
should keep the primary system (with 
more effective safeguards against cor- 
ruption) as a means of enabling the 
people to pass upon the qualifications 
of candidates for important office, but 
we must develop some more effective 
plan of .drafting or inducing better 
qualified men to become candidates in 
the first place. The secret ballot 
should be required in all primaries and 
all elections ; a man will not buy votes 
if he cannot see them delivered. Pub- 
lic roads, public schools, public health, 
social service, and official agricultural 
activities—all these should be kept out 
of political contests, their heads chosen 
and supervised by non-political boards 
of experts. Farmers should be given 
larger representation in Congress, our 
legislatures, and on all official boards 
and commissions. 


@ 12. Promoting Temperance and 
Morality.—One of the tragedies of the 
age is that America has rejected pro- 
hibition without preventing a return 
of any of the evils which resulted in 
prohibition. We were told that the 
saloon would not return. It has re- 
turned. We were told that dry states 
would be protected. They are not only 
not protected—no pretense is being 
made of protecting them. It was to 
have been presumed, for example, that 
dry states would continue to be pro- 
tected against liquor advertising. On 
the contrary, hundreds of periodicals 
are now permitted to flood our homes 
with alluring liquor advertisements— 
advertisements which picture all drink- 
ers as healthy, happy, handsome, and 
prosperous; advertisements which 
would forever conceal all the ghastly 
tragedies of drinking which nearly 
every thoughtful man has seen among 
his own acquaintances in real life: the 
drinker dejected and bleary-eyed, los- 
ing his job, impoverishing or abus- 
ing his family, endangering the high- 
ways, and finally perhaps sacrificing 
his health, reputation, and life itself. 
Must not the South highly resolve that 
it will take up the fight anew and 
carry on a perpetual campaign of edu- 
cation as to the ruinous moral, physi- 
cal, and mental effects of alcohol? We 
must of course face facts, and if per- 
mitting the sale of light wines and 
beer would greatly reduce the use of 
the more dangerous hard liquors, that 
fact should be frankly faced.‘ But the 
South should refuse to surrender to 
the present nation--vide effort to make 
all America alcohol-soaked with the 
resultant wholesale increase in poverty, 
crime, degeneracy, and disaster. Here 
indeed is a chance for the South again 
to display a leadership that will enrich 
and ennoble its entire future. 


(Which one of these 12 planks in- 
terests you most and why? For the 
most thought-provoking letter of not 
over 300 words we offer $10; for the 
next best, $5, and for each of the ten 
next best, $1. Address letters to Dr. 
Poe.) 











A Good Truck Is Mighty Useful 
and Valuable on Any Farm 


ln your own everyday work, a good truck 
can help you to develop profitable routes 
and to make quick shipments of livestock, 
grain, poultry, eggs, fruit, milk, vegetables, 
etc., direct to the best markets. It can 
save you valuable time when supplies, 
feed, fertilizer, etc., have to be hauled 
during your busy seasons. It can save you 
money by enabling you to go where the 
best bargains are when you buy. It can be 
useful in hundreds of ways right at home 
on the farm. It can pinch-hit for the family 


car on many occasions. 


Make Sure Your Truck Is a Good Truck 


OWN AN 
INTERNATIONAL 





Here is a handy farm truck—the Half-Ton Model C-1 with cab and pick-up body. 


For thirty years International Harvester has been known 
as builder of quality trucks. An unusual combination of fine 
engineering, precise manufacture, and wide knowledge of 
what farm trucks have to do has resulted in a line of motor 
trucks that suit farmers to a “T”. International Trucks 
have proved by their performance that every dollar invested 
in International Harvester quality is a dollar soundly in- 


vested. Now International Harvester gives you true Inter- 


national Truck quality at remarkably low prices. Now 
there is no reason why any farmer who needs a truck should 
be satisfied with less than these fine trucks can give him. 
A few of the new International Trucks are shown on this 
page. You can see the trucks themselves in the nearby 
dealer’s showroom or at any Company-owned branch. 
Sizes range from }2-ton to 10-ton. Specifications and other 


information will be sent you on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Chicago, Illinois 


The streamlined International Trucks shown below are, left to right: 1% to 2-ton Model C-35 with cab and grain body; %-ton 
Model C-1 with canopy-top express body; Model C-1 station wagon; and 2 to 3-ton Model C-40 with cab and stock rack. 









Oiaccre are milder and 
they certainly do taste better 





5, LIGGETT & Myers TOBACCO Co. 





